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The Indian Elephant, — Elcphas Indicus, Cuviee *. 

In the year 1681 an elephant was accidentally de- 
stroyed by fire, in a booth, in the city of Dul^lin ; 

and when tlie fire was extinguished, every one en- 
deavoured to procure some part of the elephant^^^ few 
of them having seen him living, by reason of the 
great rates put upon the sight of himt.” We men- 

* From a young female in Mr, Cross’s Menagerie, in 1828. 

-|* Anatomical account of the Elephant accidentally burnt ia 
Dublin. 1682. 
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tioii this circumstance to contrast it with the familit 
acquaintance which almost every child of* the presei 
day Jias with this quadruped. 

A century and a half aoo, the elephant was rare, 
brought to these islands ; and, for this reason, tl 
multitude had not only extravagant ideas of the ir 
telligence of this most iiiterc'sting animal, but believe 
a great many absurdities regarding it, which oj 
portunities of observation would have speedily erad 
catcd. Thus, when Sir Thomas Brown wrote h‘ 
“ Enquiries into vulgar and common Errors,” 1 
states it to have been the prevalent o])inion uj) to h* 
time (about 1670) that the elephant had no joinb 
and that it never lay down. In a very curious spe 
cinien of our early natural history, “ The Dialogue 
of Creatures Moralyzed,” mention is made of “ th 
olelawnte that boweth not the knees.” In an ol 
play printed in 1633, a woman is described as “ stul; 
born as an elephant’s leg — no bending in her an 
Shakspeare makes Ulysses, in Troilus and Cres 
sida, say, “ the elephant hath joints, but none fc 
courtesy: his legs are legs for necessity, not fc 
flexure.” These passages shew the extent of th 
po])ular notion ; to refute which Sir T. Brow: 
appeals to experience, “ whereof not many year 
past we have had the advantage in England, b 
an elejdiant shewn in many ])arts thereof, not onl 
in the ])osture of standing, but kneeling and lyin* 
down^.” This exhibition ap])ears to have produce 
the beneficial effects of all direct appeals to th 
senses, with respect to errors wliich are capable c 
being refuted by such a test ; for it seems that th 
false opinions regarding the elei)hant were “ well sup 
pressed,” by the demonstration that he had no diffi 
culty in assuming those positions which, on accoun 
of his bulk, were affirmed to be impossible. 

Sir Thomas Brown, however, dreads the revival c 
* Book iii. chap, 1. 
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the error, in the next generation, “from some strings 
of tradition for he argues, that as this was not the 
first elephant that had been seen in England, the 
effect of the truth might wear away, as it had before 
yielded to vulgar prejudice. It is quite clear, both 
from the geneml tone in which this writer mentions 
the subject, and from the particular facts upon record, 
that ele])hants were scarcely known in Europe as re- 
cently as the middle of the seventeenth century. Lewis 
IX. of France, indeed, sent an elephant to our Henry 
III., which was jirobably procured from some of the 
African chiefs, at the period when the French king 
invaded Palestine by the way of Egypt. This ele- 
phant was kepi in the Tower of London ; and with 
somewhat more of comfort to himself, as to the space 
in whicli he was confined, than the pent-up animals 
of our modern menageries: for the king*, in a pre- 
cept to the sherifl’ of London, in 1:256, says, “ we com- 
mand you, that, of the farm of our city, ye cause, 
without delay, to be built at our Tower of Lf'iidon, 
one house of forty feet long, and twenty feet deep, 
for our elephant*.^* Emanuel of Portugal, also, sent 
a remarkable elephant to Pope Leo X., which was 
exhibited at Rome ; and Cardan, about the same 
period (the beginning of the "sixteenth century), de- 
scril)cs an elephant which he iiad seen at the court of 
the Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of the Emperor 
Charles V.f With the ad<litioiial exception of an 
elephant, which was sent to Charlemagne, in the year 
802, hy Haroun A1 Raschid, caliph of the Saracens, 
there is no account of the animal being brought to 
Europe, after the time when the early Byzantine 
inonarchs, in imitation of the princes who reigned 
before the division of the Roman empire, exhibited 
him to the }>eople in the cruel sports of the Circus. 

* Maitland’s London, vol. i. p. 171. — Edit. 1772. 
t Pliysicac Curiosa-, p. 1024, 

li 3 
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Even in the time of Justinian (a. d. 527), th(J 
ele])hanl was rarely shewn either at Rome or Con-:| 
stantiiiople | 

During the middle aG;es, little or nothing’ was^ 
known of the ele])liant, cxce])t through the inaccuratef 
representations of the animal upon medals. Thej 
figure of the elephant was used, too, in heraldry,j 
with a tower on his back. When the arts were littlef 
practised in England the. representation was nuM 
enough ; as may be seen on an ancient plate in St.i 
Mary’s Hall, at Coventry : and, probably, from this in-| 
accuracy of form, the multitude, with the comnionf, 
disposition to burlesque, converted the “ Elephant[ 
and Castle” into “ tiie Pig and Whistle.” Up| 
to the time of tlie revival of letters, and indeed tilf 
the end of the sixteenth century, the people ol' Italy,; 
whose aticestors had been so familiar with this 
quadruped, accounted all that was said abcuit his 
sagacity as a fable, and had no idea of his form, ex- 
cept as to its vastness i*. Rut the growing intercourse 
of the moderns with distant countries, and the spirit of 
curiosity wdiicli more particularly belongs to com- 
inercial nations, gradually rendered the elephant a 
somewhat coininoii object in most large collections of 
foreign animals — at least after the Portuguese had 
penetrated to the interior of Africa, and tlie discovery 
of the passage to India had gradually led to the es- 
tablishment of European settlements in the J^ast. 
In this way the French king had an elephant at 
Versailles, which came from Congo, and which diet 
in 1681 J. Thamas Kouli Khan, in 1741, sen' 

* Sec Cuper tic Klepbantis ; in Novus Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Romanorum, coiigestus ab. A. H. dc Sallcngre, t, iii.p. ‘248, — 
1719. 

f Pierius, Hierogl. lib. ii. cap. 18; quoted in Sallengre. 
j Perrault, M^moires pour servir a Thistoire NaturcUe dec 
Animaux, tom. ii. p. 503. 
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biirtecn as a present to the Czar of Russia ^ ; and 
hey liave become so easy of attainment in Eng^land, 
iiat we may readily believe an anecdote told repi;ardinjy 
.he elephant which lately died at Chiswick, — that 
die Duke of Devonshire, haviiif^ been asked by a lady 
.^f rank what she should send him from India, and 
laving laugliingly answered, “ Oh, nothing smaller 
.ban an elephant,^' was surprised to find, at the 
expiration of some months, a very handsome female 
:>f the s}>ecies consigned to his care. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s elephant was kept at 
lis grace’s villa at Chiswick, under circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to its health and docility. The 
louse in which she was shut up was of large 
limensioiis, well ventilated, and arranged in every 
particular with a proper regard to the comfort of 
he animal. Rut she often had the range of a spa- 
:aous paddock ; and the exhibition of her sagacity 
was therefore doubly pleasing, for it was evidently 
.lot effected by rigid confinement. At the voice of 
ner keeper st»e came out of her house, and imme- 
diately took up a broom, ready to jierform his 
lidding in sweeping the paths or the grass. She 
would follow him round the enclosure with a pail or 
a watering-pot, shewing her leadiness to take that 
share of labour which the elepliants of the East are so 
willing to perform. Her reward was a carrot and 
some water ; but previously to satisfying her thirst by 
an amjile draught, she would exhibit her ingenuity in 
emptying the contents of a soda-water bottle, which 
was lightly corked. This she effected in a sing’ularly 
adroit manner. I’ressing the small bottle against the 
ground with her enormous foot, so as to hold it se- 
em ely at an angle of about forty-five degrees, she 
gradually twisted out the cork with her trunk, al- 
though it was very little above the edge of the 
♦ Levesque, Hisloire de Russie. 
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neck ; then, without altering the position, she turned 
her trunk round the bottle, so that she might reverse 
it, and thus empty the water into the extremity of 5 
the proboscis. This slie accomplished without spilling 
a drop ; and she delivered the empty bottle to her 
kee])er before she attempted to discharge the con- ■ 
tents of the trunk into the mouth. She performed 
another trick which required equal nicety and pa- 
tience. The keeper, who was accustomed to ride on 
her neck like the inohouts^ or elephant drivers of India, 
had a large cloth or housing, which he spread over 
her, when he thus bestrode her in somewhat of 
oriental state. Upon alighting, which she allowed 
liim to do by kneeling, he desired her to take off the 
cloth. This she cllected by putting the muscles of 
her loins in action, so that the shrinking of her loose 
skin gave motion to the cloth, and it gradually 
wriggled on one side, till it fell by its own weight. 
The cloth was then, of course, in a heap ; but the 
elephant, spreading it carefully upon the grass with 
her trunk, folded it up, as a napkin is folded, till it 
was sufficiently compact for her purpose. She then 
poised it with her trunk for a few seconds, and by 
one jerk threw it over her head to the centre of her 
back, where it remained as steady as if the burden 
had been adjusted by human hands. The affection 
of this poor animal for her keeper w^as very great. 
The man who had the charge of her in 1828, when 
we saw her, had attended her tor five years, having 
succeeded another who had been with her eight or 
ten years. When first placed under his charge, she 
was intractable for some time, evidently resenting 
the loss of her former friend ; but she gradually 
became obedient and attached, and would cry after 
him whenever he was absent for more than a few 
hours. The elephants of India, in the same way, 
cannot easily be brought to obey a stranger, and ma- 
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I iiifest a remarkable knowledge of their old mohouts 
[ if lliey should meet after a long separation*. The 
ele])haiit of the Duke of Devonshire was about twenty- 
one years old when she died, early in 1829. We 
have understood that the disease which carried her 
off was pulmonary consumption. 

The inhabitants of London have recently witnessed 
the dramatic exhibition of an elephant, which has af- 
forded them a more remarkable example of the sa- 
gacity of this quadruped than the ordinary docility 
whicli it manifests at the command of the showman. 
The elephant which, in the last winter, attracted crowds 
to the Adelphi Theatre, was probably not more saga- 
cious than the greater numl)er of her species ; but 
she was well disciplined, and she exhibited her feats 
with considerable effect, by their adaptation to scenic 
display. To march in a procession, to kneel down 
without any more perceptible bidding than the 
waving of a hand, to salute a particular individual, 
to place a crown upon the head of “ the true prince,” 
to cat and drink with great gravity and propriety of 
demeanour, and to make her reverence to an audience 
without any apparent signal, are very striking evi- 
dences of the tractability of the creature ; but they are 
by no means of the class of novel exhibitions, and they 
have been excelled by other perlbrinances, of which 
we have a distinct record. One of the most remark- 
able narratives of the ancient display of elephants in 
a theatre, is that of Axlian, who has described, in a 
very lively manner, the extreme docility of the ele- 
phants of Germanicus. At that period elephants were 
hnid at Rome — a fact which has been most unac- 
countably overlooked in the descriptions of modern 
naturalists, but the practicability of which has received 
abundant coniinnation from recent experience. Great 
care, according to Ailian, was paid to their health; and 
* See WilUuinsuifs Oriental Field Sports, p.41. 
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the nicest discipline was used to extinpfuish whatever 
was ferocious in their nature, and to call forth their 
sagacity by undeviating kindness. Particular atten- 
tion was directed to the effect of music upon them ; 
and they were so accustomed to musical instruments, 
that they not only lost all dread of the clashing of 
cymbals, but learnt to feel delight at the gentle notes 
of flutes, and would beat time with their feet when 
their ears were gratified with the agreeable sounds 
to which they were habituated. Their keeper accus- 
tomed them also to the sight of great multitudes of 
people. Upon an occasion when a jiarticular exhibi- 
tion of the docility of the elephants was recpiired, 
twelve of the most sagacious and well-trained w^ere 
selected, who, marching into the theatre with a 
regular step, at the voice of their keeper moved in 
harmonious measure, sometimes in a circle, and 
sometimes divided into parties, scattering flowers 
over the pavement. In the intervals of the dance, 
they would beat time to the music, still preserving 
their proper order. The Romans, with their accus- 
tomed luxury, feasted the elephants, after this dis- 
])lay, with jirodigal magnificence. S])lcndid couches 
were placed in the arena, ornamented with paintings, 
and covered with tapestry. Refore the couches, 
upon tables of ivory and cedar, was spread the 
baiKpiet of the elephants, in vessels of gold and 
silver. The prejiarations being completed, tlie twelve 
elephants marched in, six males clad in the robes of 
men, and six females attired as women. They lay 
down in order upon their couches, or “ Tricliniums 
of festival recumbency*,’’ and, at a signal, extended 
their trunks and ate with most praiseworthy modera- 
tion. Not one of them, says ylilian, appeared the 
least voracious, or manifested any disj>osition I'or an 
unequal share of the food, or an undue proportion of 
* Sir T, Brown. 
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the delicacies. They were as moderate, also, in their 
drink, and received the cups which were presented 
to them with the greatest decorum According to 
Pliny, at the spectacles given by Germanicus, it was 
not an uncommon thing to see elephants hurl javelins 
in the air, and catch them in their trunks, fight with 
Bach other as gladiators, and then execute a Pyrrhic 
dance. Lastly, they danced upon a rope, and their 
steps were so practised and certain, that lour of 
diem traversed the rope, liearing a litter which con- 
:ained one of their companions who feigned to be 
sick t. This feat of dancing or walking upon a rope, 
night, perhaps, be doubted, if it rested merely upon 
he testimony of a single author; but the practice 
's confirmed by many ancient writers of authority, 
,vho agree wdth Pliny, that the elephants trained 
at Rome would not only walk along a rope for- 
vard, but retire backward with ccpial precision. 
Seneca describes an elephant who, at the com- 
nand of his African keeper, would kneel down, 
and walk upon a rope|. »Suetonius also mentions, 
hat an elejihant, in the ])resciice of the Enijieror 
jralba, climbed up an inclined rope to the roof of 
die theatre, and descended in the same way, bearing 
1 sitter §. Dion gives a similar testimony to the 
extraordinary power of so heavy an animal to walk 
ilong a rope without any balance — a docility which 
*s the more wonderful, when we bear in mind that 
me of the strongest instincts which the elephant 
'issesscs, is that which impels him to experiment 
ipon the stability of every surface w hich lie is re- 
quired to cross, before he will trust his body to the 

* Sec iEIian de Animalil>us, lib. ii, cap. xi. Gesner’s translation. 

f Plinii Nat. IJist. lib. viii. c. 2. It is diflicull to understand 
low the elephants could carry a litter, without walking along two 
larallel ropes. The text of Pliny gives no elucidation of this point, 
I Epist, 86. J Suetonius in Galba, cap. vi. 
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chance of breakino; down the support which is pre- 
pared for him. The yielding rope must have called 
this instinct into action ; although it should be ob- 
served, that the ele])hant will pass a bridge which 
vibrates, when nothing will induce him to sot foot 
upon one whose tottering condition manifests its in- 
security^. It may a little abate our surprise at the 
rope-dancing faculty of the elephant, when we learn 
that a horse has exhibited the same performance. At 
the solemnities which attended the wedding of Robert, 
brother to the King of France, in 1237, a horse was 
ridden along a roi)e t* 

Amongst the curious feats of elephants, though 
less remarkable than those we have described, 
Arrian mentions, that he saw an elephant who, 
having a cymbal attached to each knee, and holding 
a third by his proboscis, beat a measure with asto- 
nishing exactness ; and that other cle])hants danced 
in a circle round him, without deviating in the 
least from the time which their companion indi- 
cated. Busbefiuius (or Busbec), who was ambassador 
from the Emperor of Clerniany, to Constantinople, 
in 1555, saw an elephant there not only dance with 
elegance and accuracy, but play with a ball with great 
skill, throwing it with his trunk, and catching it again, 
as easily as a man could with his hands. Of the 
reverence which elephants may be taught to pay to 
human beings, we have several remarkable instanced. 
An elephant is recorded to have saluted Dornitian : 
and Martial has alluded to the circumstance in a 
nauseously flattering epigram, which intimates that 
the creature paid this homage without any command; 
and that he instinctively felt the divinity, as the poet 
calls it, of this pampered tyrant. The elephant which 
Emanuel of Portugal presented to Leo X. went 
♦ WiUiamson’s Field Sports. 

t Leibnitz Accessiones Historicee ; quoted in Beckmann, vol. iiii 
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upon his knees, with a profound inclination of his 
head, when he first saw the Pope The veneration 
of the elephant for persons in authority has descended 
to those of secondary dignity; for Cardan saw the one 
belonging to the Queen of Bohemia, which was also 
very sagacious in other respects, welcome an archbishop 
of Milan, upon his bended knees. Such homage as 
this, however agreeable it may be to human pride, is 
as worthless as that which Augustus received upon 
his triumphal entry into Rome, after the battle of 
Actium, when the parrots from the windows cried 
out “ Honour and victory to Csesar.” The con- 
queror gave enormous prices for these sagacious 
birds ; but one bird, unluckily forgetting his last 
lesson, repeated that which he had been taught when 
the success of Augustus over his great rival was not 
so sure — “ Honour and victory to Antony the Em- 
peror — and then Augustus grew tired of his 
winged flatterers, as he called them, — perhaps with- 
out making the discovery that all flatterers are equally 
contemptible. 

The exhibition of the elephant at the Adelphi 
Theatre, however it may have been exceeded by the 
feats of the elephants of antiquity, was exceedingly 
curious and instructive. The animal took part in tlie 
scene with almost undeviating precision; displayed 
no want of confidence or self-possession in the midst 
f lights, and music, and the shouts of the people ; 
hd made her parting salute with as much grace as 
if she had Emperors and Popes only to bow to. 
One of the most curious scenes in which she took a 
prominent part, was that in which she assisted the 
escape of the Prince and liis adherents from prison, 
by kneeling u])on her hind legs, and thus forming an 

* Osorius (le Gestis Emanuelis Regis, — cited in Sallengre. 
t Budajus de Asse, cited in Le Gendre, Traite de rO]>inion, vol. ii. 
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inclined plane, upon which her friends might safely 
reach the ground. 

It has been stated to us that this elephant, when 
first brought out upon the stage of the Adelphi, 
would not be led to any particular point, till she had 
carefully tried the strength of the boards upon which 
she trod, thrusting her trunk upon every suspicious 
spot, and slowly and hesitatingly placing her feet in 
advance, before she moved her body forward. A 
remarkable example of this instinct is mentioned by 
a writer who had opportunities of observing the 
elejdiants of India: — “ An elephant belonging to 
Mr. Boddarn, of the Bengal civil service at Gyali, 
used every day to pass over a small bridge, leading 
from his master’s house into the town of Cl yah. He 
one day refused to go over it, and it was with great 
didiculty, by goring him most cruelly with the 
hcrwkuss (an iron instrument), that the mohout 
(driver) could get him to venture on the bridge, 
the strength of which lie first tried with his trunk, 
shewing clearly that he sus])ected that it was not 
suflicieutly strong. At last he went on, and before 
he could get over, the bridge gave way, and they 
were precipitated into the ditch, which killed the 
driver, and considerably injured the elephant*.’* 

This instinct which the elephant possesses of trying 
the strength of any construction, whether natural or 
artificial, which it is necessary for him to cross, is 
particularly worthy of observation. When the enor- 
mous weight of a full-growu elephant is considered, 
it must be obvious, that if the creature were rashly to 
place liis body upon any frail su])])ort his danger 
would be extreme. II is caution, thcrelbre, in avoid- 
ing such an evil is constantly exercised ; and the piivvcr- 
ful as well as delicate instrument of touch which he 
possesses enables him always to be convinced of his 
♦ Johnson’s Indian Field S|)oi’ts-, p. 06 . 
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security, without incurrinj^ any risk under ordinary 
circumstances. Tlie elephant at the Adelphi retained 
this instinct in full force, however she might have 
been led away from her natural habits by the artificial 
restraints of her discipline ; — and we, therefore, give 
full belief to the assertion. We are not quite so pre- 
pared to believe what we have also heard stated 
with regard to this animal, that, upon being satisfied 
of the strength of the stage, and finding herself in 
a theatre, she immediately, without any direction 
from her keeper, began to rehearse the scenes which 
she had ])reviously performed at Paris. Pliny, how- 
ever, tells us, that an elephant, having been punished 
for his ina])titude in executing some feat which he was 
required to learn, was observed at night endeavour- 
ing to practise what he had vainly attempted in the 
day ; — and Plutarch confirms this, by mentioning an 
elephant who practised his theatrical altitudes, alone, 
by moonlight. 

A very curious example of the teachableness of the 
elephant is })resented in the instance of a female, 
about seven years old, which is now exhibited in 
Mr. Cross’s Menagerie. This animal was accus* 
tomed to perform some of the tricks usually taught to 
her species, such as kneeling down at the command of 
her keeper, ringing a bell, and blowing through her 
proboscis, as a mark of pleasure. The success of the 
elephant at the Adeljihi Theatre was the cause of 
her being incited to higher performances. A pro- 
posal was made to Mr. Cross, that she should be 
exhibited in a mclo-drama at the Coburg Theatre; 
— and she was accordingly removed thither to be 
trained in her new vocation. She followed her 
keeper very readily through the streets; — but she 
became uneasy at her change of lodgings, and the 
man, to quiet her, was obliged to sleep in the stable 
in which she was placed. Her theatrical education 
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occupied only three weeks; and in that sliort period 
she became accustomed to glariiip^ lights and sudden 
sounds — learnt to move with a measured pace to 
I musical cadences — was taiip^ht to distinp;uish one 
' actor from another, ao as to place a crown, with true 
' poetic justice, on th^head of the lawful kin^ — and 
feasted at her bancpiet with almost as much propriety 
as the elephants of Germanicus. It is satisl’actory to 
; know, that this rapid instruction was not accompanied 
with severity. The keeper of the docile animal pursued 
a system of uiiremilting^ kindness; and every new 
acquirement was impressed upon her by judicious 
rewards. This was the plan which was followed by 
the ancients in the education of their elephants. 
Those whose jierformances are described by /Elian 
were, according to this writer, brought under dis- 
cipline by the greatest kindness, and by the indid- 
gence of varieties of food which were grateful to their 
palates ; — and thus, he says, whatever was ferocious in 
their nature was gradually expelletl, and a perfect geii^ 
tlcness, and even a sort of humanity, was induced in 
them. /Elian argues from this, that the beast is of a 
generous and noble dis])osition. The same principle, 
w^e apprehend, may be applied to the education of 
nearly all quadrupeds. The horse is made vicious by 
a harsh driver, and tlie ass acquires his hereditary dog- 
gedness from constant ill-treatment. The elephantls 
certaiidy more easily trained than the horse or the 
ass ; — hut the application of severity to the less 
teachable animal is only an indication of the ill-temper 
and impatience of the trainer. One of the most 
pleasing exhibitions of animal sagacity is ])resente(l 
/)y the eciuestrian stud of Mr. Ducrow. The superior 
docility ot the horses of this extraordinary performer 
is produced by the most assiduous kindness, without 
the slightest mixture of severity. 

The elephant' of the Coburg Theatre has 

c 3 


now re- 
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turned to her confinement at Mr. Cross’s Menager* 
She is remarkable for a constant practice of rolling h 
body, as if she were swayed by the motion of a shi^ 
and it is stated that she acquired this habit upc 
her voyage from Calcutta. The keeper informed r 
that while she was occupied by her instruction at t 
tlieatre, he scarcely ever observ ed tliis ; but that s 
resumed the motion immediately after she was plac 
in her own cell. Almost every elephant, under co 
finemeiit, has a peculiar movement, as if it we 
necessary to substitute some exercise for the unr 
strained activity of a state of nature. Darwin co: 
siders that this species of restlessness, in animals g 
nerally, is occasioned by increase of stimulus, or l 
accumulation of sensorial power. “ Thus,’’ he say 
“ when a scjuirrel is confined in a cage, he feels u 
easiness from the accumulation of sensorial power 
his muscles, which were before in continual viole 
exertion in his habits of life ; and in this situatic 
finds relief by perpetually jumping about his cage 
expend a part of this accumulated sensorial pow 
For the same reason those children who are co 
strained to sit in some schools for hours togethc 
are liable to acquire habits of moving some muscl 
of their faces, or hands, or feet, which are call 
tricks, to exhaust a part of the accumulated sens 
rial power*.” The elephant also finds it essent' 
to emydoy some portion of that intelligence, whic 
in his condition of liberty, conduces to his su 
port and his pleasure, in an ever-active curios’ 
about little matters. He accommodates himself 
well as he can to the narrow sphere of action 
which he is placed. Thus, an elephant in a cell 
always feeling about with his trunk — inserts t 
finger, as it has been expressively called, into t’ 
minutest crack — and examines every new obje 
♦ Zooaomia, vol. iv. p. 12, 8to, 
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lich is presented to him with the most ea^er curi- 
ity. Ill this way we observed an elephant, ex- 
cited in Atkins’s travelling mena<^erie, spend more 
in an hour in nnscrewiiif^ a nut which had been 
wly placed on the upper part of the cap^e ; and 
. Houel, a French artist, who published an elaborate 
30 unt of the two elephants which the victorious 
nies of the French rejuiblic brought to Paris from 
olland, states that, having, during the daily walk 
the elephants, drawn some perpendicular and 
rizontal lines upon the wall of their cell, he was 
'.oriished to observe them, upon their return, examine 
3 se marks with the greatest attention, whilst the 
male, at length, deliberately proceeded to rub them 
t with her trunk*. M. Houel thinks that the 
jcessity for some occupation is most felt by the 
male. 

The elephant is, to a suiprising extent, the creature 
hal>it. We have mentioned that Mr. Cross’s ele- 
ant required her keeper to sleep in the stable where 
e was newly jilaced. Ujioii her return to her old 
11, the keeper left her at night as he had been pre- 
jusly accustomed to do ; but the animal would 
t go to rest, as she usually did. She persevered 
remaining upon her legs for four or five nights ; 

the keeper conjectured that she was unhappy 
thout liim. A hammock was, therefore, slung in 
e cell for the keeper; — and the poor beast, imme- 
ately that he took his place near her, lay down 
th evident satisfaction. 

Elephants are not only annoyed by any deviation 
3m their accustomed habits, but they sometimes 
sent any constrained departure from the regularity 
their course, in an odd way. It is stated, amongst 

♦ Histoire Natiirellc ties deux Elephans, p, 89. Paris, 1803. 
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the traditionary stories of elephant sa^city, that 
Pidcock, to whom the Exeter Chang^e Menagerie for- 
merly belonged, had, for some years, a custom of 
treating himself and his elephant in the evening with a 
glass of spirits, for which the animal regularly looked. 
Pidcock invariably gave the elephant the first glass out 
of the bottle, till one night he exclaimed, “ You have 
been served first long enough, and ifs my turn now.” 
The proud beast was otfended — refused the glass when 
he was denied his prccetlence — and never more would 
join his master in his revelries. An alfecting instance 
of the force of habitual obedience was presented by 
Chuni, the famous elephant who was shot at Exeter 
Change. In the greatest access of his fury, when 
bullets were striking him from every side, he obeyed 
the voice of his keeper, who ordered him to kneel, in 
the belief that he might be more easily shot in that 
position*. In the same way an elephant w ho became 
furious at Geneva, in 1820, under circumstances 
similar to those which led to the death of Chuni, 
when running wildly about the town, attacking every 
one who came in his way, yielded the most ])r(nnj)t 
obedience to the female whose property he was, and 
suffered himself to be led by her to a place of safety, 
where he was killed. 

The female elephant at Mr. Cross’s Menagerie is 
called Lutchme. This was the name of an elej)hant 
belonging to Captain Williamson, the writer on 
Oriental sports. The practice of giving names to ele- 
phants is of great antiquity, and is almost universal 
in the east. Thus, the favourite e]ej)liant of Poms 
was called Nicon, — and that of Antiochus, Ajax ; — 
Abulabaz was the name of that which llaronn 
Alraschid sent to Charlemagne, and Hanno of that 

♦ A very interesting^ account of the death of this elephant is 
given by Mr, Hone, in his “Every-Day Book,” vol, ii.p. 322. i. 
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which Emanuel of Portugal presented to Leo X. It 
was said of the Mogul emperor, Akbar, that he knew 
all the names of his many thousand elephants. 

The following is a portrait of Mr. Cross’s elephant, 
when kneeling. 
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buted very much to remove some of the popular pre- 
judices concerning the quadruped, and to induce cor- 
rect ideas of its peculiar movements. We cannot, 
indeed, upon a stage, see the animal bound about as 
in a state of nature — roll with delight in the mud, as 
Bruce has described it doing, to produce a crust upon 
its body which should be inn)ervious to its tormentors 
the flies — collect water in its trunk, to spirt over its 
parched skin — and browse upon the tall branches of 
trees which it reaches with its proboscis. We shall 
not see these peculiarities of its native condition, till 
we have a proper receptacle for the elephant in our 
national menagerie, the Zoological Gardens. With- 
out imputing blame to those who exhibit the elephant 
in this country, there is certaiidy great cruelty in shut- 
ting up in a miserable cage a creature who has such 
delight in liberty, and who is so obedient without be- 
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ing restrained. Tlie fine female elephant at Atkins’s 
menagerie evidently sutlers greatly under such severe 
durance. She has occasionally injured her keeper 
by pressing him against the wall of her cell, having 
scarcely room to turn round ; and very recently, 
provoked perhaps by confinement, she deliberately 
attacked her projn*ietor, who went into the cage, and 
wounded him severely. This elephant is ordinarily 
very tractable ; and her countenance, of which we 
1VP apnrtrait, ap])ears to indicate great mildness and 
intelligence. 

The elephants of the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
have, by comparison with the elephants of our close 
menageries, a life of much happiness. Their cells are 
spaciou: they are let out, at particular periods, to 
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range about a large enclosure ; and they have a batj 
which they enjoy with infinite delight in warn 
weather. We saw, in 1 825, the large male (who ii 
since dead) \ip to his middle in a pool, in a hoi 
day in August, spouting the water from his trunl 
with scarcely less joy than he would feel in his 
native woods. When his bath was finished, he would 
stand ipiietly for a little time in the sun ; — and then, 
gathering a quantity of dust in his trunk, blow it 
over his back till the crevices in his skin were suffi- 
ciently covered to be protected against the flies. 

The close confinement of the elephant has doubt- 
less a tendency to aggravate those periodical fits of 
rage to which the males are subject; and, more- 
over, these fits are much more fearful when tlie animal 
is pent up in a narrow cage. The pieces of oak 
' which formed the bars of Chuni’s cage were eight or 
ten inches square, — and yet he snapped them like 
matches. The elephants of India which arc em- 
])loyed in domestic purposes, although subject to 
these fits, are rarely obliged to be destroyed. They 
are confined in a secure place till the effect is passed 
off. Again, elephants in the miserable cages of our 
menageries are liable not only to accidents, but to 
diseases which prevent them reaching the great age 
udiich is ])eculiar to this quadruped. The ekqdiant 
of Louis XIV., which died at Versailles when he 
was seventeen years old, for the last five years of 
his life was obliged to be lifted up by a machine, 
when he lay down, which he rarely did. This was 
evidently an effect of confinement, which had so 
weakened the muscular power of his body as to 
give some probability to the old fable that the elephant, 
in a state of nature, always sleeps in a sttuiding jmsi- 
tioii against a tree*. Anotlier elepliant, which was 

* Perrault, Memoires, tom. ii. p«507. 
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kept at Versailles in the time of Louis XV., was so 
impatient of confinement, that he one night broke his 
chains, tore down the door of his cage, and rushed 
to a muddy pond in the park, where he was suffoeaicd*. 
The elephants which were taken by the French from 
Holland had been accustomed, when quite young, to 
wander unrestrained in the park of the Petit Loo, 
browsing on the trees, and assisting each other to reach 
the branches f. When they were placed in cages f{)r 



Young Elephants browsing. 

removal, being separated, the lUtde soon shivered his 
prison to pieces, and their departure was delayed 

* Houel, Histoire dcs deux Eleplians, p. 15. 
t The cut is from M. Houd’s design. 
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for some weeks. Their travelling cages being at 
length made strong enough, they were indeed moved 
without serious injury; but the female broke one of 
her tusks in terror when she first saw the daylight, 
after a long continuance in a state of darkness. 
Upon the arrival of these elephants at Paris they 
were confined for some time in the usual absurd 
manner ; but at length a proj)cr inclosure was 
attached to their cages, and they were often permitted 
even a wider range, so that they could be viewed under 
circumstances something aj)proaching to a state of 
nature. M. Houel says — “ I have occasionally seen 
the two elephants led into the garden of tlie Museum 
of Natural History, on fine days when the tempera- 
ture was mild. The sight of the sun a])peared to be 
to these creatures a source of the liveliest joy. The 
presence of this luminary refreshed them, as it re- 
freshes every thing in nature; and their happiness 
was not concentrated in their thoughts, but manifested 
itself in every form of satisfaction. They bounded 
round each other, in a race of astonishing swiftness 
— they leaped from side to side, forward, backward; 
— they galloped — they trotted. All their movements 
were cijaracterised by a sort of mad dcligld, — the 
expression of their love for liberty, which is innate 
in every being, and which the habit of slavery could 
not stitie^.'* 

The quantity of food required for the daily con- 
sum])tion of a full-grown elejdiunt is enormous. The 
elephant of Uouis XIV. had daily eighty pounds ot 
bread, twelve pints of wine, and a large quantity of ve- 
getable SOU}), with bread and rice ; this was exclusive 
of grass, and what he got from visitors. Desmarest 
states, that the domesticated elephant requires daily 
about two hundred pounds of aliment of all sorts. 

* llistoire; &c., p, 56. 
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It is recorded by one of the Roman historians, that the 
elephants which were taken from the Carthaginians, 
by Metellns, were so expensive to kee]), that they 
were put to death in the Circus * The elephant, if 
not well-fed, and with regularity, soon becomes a 
miserable -object t- Bishop Hebcr witnessed the 
wretched condition of an old elej)hant that had been 
cljeated of his ])roper allowance. “ Adjoining the 
pool we saw a crowd of people assembled round a 
fallen elephant ; apprehending that it was one of our 
own, I urged my horse to the s])ot. On asking, how- 
ever, whose it was, a bystander said it belonged to 
‘ the asylum of the world,’ and liad fallen down from 
weakness, which was not surprising, since, instead of 
an allowance of twenty-five rupees a month, necessary 
for the keep of an elephant, I was told that these 
poor creatures, all but those in the immediate stables 
of his majesty, had, for some time back, owing to 
the dilapidated state of the finances, and the roguery 
of the commissariat, received only five. They had 
now given the wretched animal a cordial, and were 
endeavouring to raise it on its legs, but in vain. It 
groaned ])itifully, but lay Cjuite helpless, and was, in 
fact, a mountain of skin and bonej.” This hap- 
])cned in the Nawrib Vizier\s country, where ele- 
phants, not many years ago, were maintained in 
great numbers, Irom those resources which only 
Asiatic despotism could command. The cost of a 
stud of cle[)lmiits, such as the Mogul princes kept 
up, must have been enormous. To each of the 
hundred and one elephants that were set apart for 
the Emperor Akbar s own riding, the daily allow ance 
of food was hvo iiuudred pounds in weight. Most 

* Sec Pliny, liv. viii. c. 7. f Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports, 

I Journal, vol. ii. p. 4G, 
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of tliem, in addition, had ten pounds of sugar, be- 
sides rice, pepper, and milk. In the sugar-cane 
season, each elephant had daily three hundred 
canes* The elephants of our English menageries 
are principally fed upon hay and carrots. 

* Ayecn Akbery. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE ELEPHANT, EXHIBITED IN 
CONNEXION WITH ITS NATURAL HABITS. 

It has ^ n well observed by a French naturalist, in 
speakin " the actions of animals, that those things 
which t learn through their intercourse with man 
are liabw* * change, and in reality do change, when- 
ever th^i "Uiy relaxation of the care with which 
the animals 3 taught : but that, on the contrary, those 
habits which depend only upon the laws of nature, 
and which are acquired without education, by the 
force of instinct, are as invariable as nature herself*. 
The elephants of the menageries, as we have de- 
scribed them in the previous chapter, may perform 
less astonishing tricks than the elephants of the 
Homans ; and the elejdiants tliat carry the l)aggage 
and lift the guns of our troo})s in India, may be 
less tractable in war than those of Kublai Khan. 
Elephants were not inten.lod by Tsbilure to dance 
upon ropes, or to carry towers full of armed warriors 
upon tlieir backs. If the men of other times, sub- 
duing this mighty beast to their use, taught him to 
turn aside from his natural habits to apply his sa- 
gacity and his strength to such jnirposes, and if the 
men of the present day have ceased thus to employ 
him, we must not conclude that his strength or his 
intelligence are, therefore, diminished. What he did 
in a state of nature two thousand years ago, he 
does now. His natural liabits, as well as those of 
every other living thing, are derived from his or- 
* Astruc, Histoirc Naturelle du Languedoc. 
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(^aiiization ; his structure is the best adapted to the 
necessities of his existence; and as the structure 
is invariably the same in the same species, we may 
conclude that the natural habits are equally invariable. 

It is this consideration that will at once shew us 
the absurdity of imagining that the natural habits of 
animals are chanp^ed by accident or time. Buffon 
says, “ the elephant, like the beaver, loves the society 
of its species. Elephants understand each other, 
assemble, disperse, and act in concert. If they do 
not build, and do not labour in common, the reason 
may be ascribed to the want of space and tranquillity ; 
for men were in old times «;reatly multiplied where 
the elephant most abounded.’^ The reason which 
Buffon g^ives for the interruption of the labours of 
the elephant by man is certainly incorrect ; for this 
quadruped lives, and has always lived, in particular 
districts, without the interference of the human race. 
But with or without man he would have remained the 
same as l)e is now. He does not build, because he is 
not organised for building ; the beaver is an architect, 
because the faculty of building is necessary for his 
comfortable existence, and tlie art is suggested by his ^ 
organization. But the beaver, like the sparrow andj 
the wasp, builds in one way, and has always so built. | 
Instinct undergoes no change from experience; and| 
therefore birds and insects now build as they built in| 
the time of Aristotle *. 

The comparison of habits with stnicture hasd 
given to Natural History, in our own times, a truth) 
and precision which it lamentably wanted half a cen-j 
tury ago. Natural History was, for many ages, little 
more than a crude mass of isolated statements, 
great number of which were false and contradictory! 
Alexander the Great, who, amidst his extravaganf 
plans of conquest, had an ardent desire Ibr the ad-* 
* See Bonnet, Contemplation de la Nature, part xii. 
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vanccmcnt of knowledge, commanded all the hunts- 
men, fowlers, and fishermen of Asia and Greece, to 
render an account of their discoveries to Aristotle 
From this cause, probably, the Natural History of 
that extraordinary philosopher is, in many particulars, 
more correct than that of the eloquent Bulfon, who 
was always straining his facts to support a theory. 
But still the truths of the elder naturalists are mixed 
with a vast quantity of fable — a necessary result of 
their own limited opportunities of observation, and 
their reliance upon information which too often pro- 
ceeded from ignorant and careless narrators. The 
huntsmen, and fowlers, and fishermen of antiquity, 
who communicated facts to Aristotle and other inter- 
preters of nature, were succeeded by the travellers of 
modern times ; and these, like their ])redecessors, went 
on, for several generations, repeating the old fables 
w^hich found a place in every syi4em of Natural His- 
tory, and rarely attempting to examine the habits of 
animals with their own eyes. Ii’-leed, the difficulty of 
eradicating a false statement in Natural History is 
quite remarkable ; and ought to operate as a striking 
example of tlie mischief of repeating assertions whicFi 
arc unsupported by distinct evidence. Thus, the 
greater number of writers, scientific as well as popular, 
assert that the young elephant sucks the mother with 
its trunk; arguing from the difficulty which the 
little creature would have in using its mouth, and 
passing over the jirecisc statements of those w ho have 
actually witnessed the operation, jierformed in the 
very way whicli these jiarties describe as impossible. 
Again, many j)ersons, even in our day, maintain that 
the elephant w ill not breed in captivity ; although 
Mr. Corse (now Mr. Corse Scott), formerly siqierin- 
tendant of the East India Company's elejdiants at 
Tiperah, a province of Bengal, has disproved this 
* Piiuii Hist, Nat,, lib, viii, caj), 10. 
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notion, from his own experience ; and has thus c^iven 
the fullest confirmation of the statements of TElian, 
and other ancient writers, that they were bred at 
Rome. A p^reat deal of the ])opular history of the 
elephant, in particular, has, throu«h such a perse- 
verance in error, become matter of romance. We 
have, for this reason, assi‘»;iied especial importance 
to the collection of the facts of his natural condition, 
and of his employment by mankind ; and we arc quite 
sure, whatever may be the imperfections of our narra- 
tive, it will lose none of its interest by having all its 
statements supported by adequate authority. 

The living species of ele])hants are two, the Indian 
and the African. We shall subsequently speak of their 
specific distinctions, which consist in the shape of 
the head, the size of the ears, and the formation of 
the teeth. The Indian elephant is found in all the 
southern countries of Asia : that is, in Cochin- 
china ; in the kingdoms of Siam, Pegu, and Ava ; in 
Hindustan, and the adjacent islands, particularly in 
Ceylon. The African elephant inhabits all the coun- 
tries of the western side of Africa, from the Niger 
and the Senegal, to the Caj)e of ( Jood ll()})e. Both 
species live in large herds, reigning the almost exclu- 
sive possessors of immense forests and marshy plains 
covered with long grass ; re])elling the attacks ofevery 
other quadruped l)y their great strength, their swift- 
ness, and tlicir union; and diminished in their num- 
bers, or forced into captivity, by one vaiujuisher only, 
man, — who has subdued their force and intelligence 
to his domestic uses, and for many ages lias found 
an article of luxury in the solid substance which forms 
their principal defence in their native woods. 

When we consider the slowness with which 
elephants are produced, on tlie one hand, and the 
enormous quantity of food which they require for 
their support, on the other, tlie immense numbers 
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vhich still range over the uncultivated portions of 
India and Africa offer one of the many wonderful 
Ixamples of the care with which tlie maintenance of 
Ivery living thing is provided for. Destroying as 
^^iich vegetable food as he consumes, by the broad 
^|eet which sustain his prodigious weight, and unfitted 
3i;o endure any long privations, as the camel docs, 
vlthe elephant is the natural inhabitant of those regions 
where there is a wild luxuriousness of vegetation, 
but where man has not yet settled to make the earth 
bear even more abundantly what is peculiarly adapted 
I to his own sustenance. The elej^hant and man can- 
^hiot be inhabitants of the same region, at one and 
^Ihe same time, without a limit being placed to the 
multiplication of the mightier, but the less sagacious 
Jaiiimal: and thus, the crafty Indian entraps him into 
J captivity, and the wily Catire marks liim down with 
^ his gun, destroying some hundreds in the course of 
: a life devoted to tlie dangerous task of hunting him 
for his ivory, (hvilization, ])artial as it is in Africa, 
is driving the elephants farther and farther from the 
haunts of men; but they still are seen, by travellers, 
in very large numbers. In liis journey from Mourzuk 
to Kouka, ill Bornou, Major Denham came upon ele- 
phants’ footmarks, of an inimeikso size and only a few 
hours old. “ Whole trees were broken down where they 
had fed ; and where they had rejiosed tlieir ])ondcrous 
bodies, young trees, shrubs, and underwood had been 
crushed beneath their weiglit Four days after, 
he saw the herd in grounds annually overflowed by 
the waters of a lake, where the coarse grass is twice 
the height of a man. “ They seemed to cover the 
face of the country.” Mr. Rose, an officer of en- 
gineers, who recently accompanied some elephant 
hunters in Southern Africa, was told by an cxjie- 
rienced hunter, that he had seen as many as three 
* Discoverigs in Northern und Cellt^{^l Africa, p. 50. 
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thousand in a troop, on the bank of the Fish River ; 
and tliat he and his Hottentots liad killed ei^ht hun- 
dred ill twenty months. Mr. Rose was satisfied of 
their g^reat numbers, from the paths which marked 
their prog;ress, in all directions, through the country 
“ which they have possessed for ages,” where all 
“the roads are the work of the elephant Mr. 
Pringle, to wliose connnunications we are already so 
much indebted in the first volume of this work, has 
favoured us with a description of a herd of w'ikl 
elephants, presenting a vivid picture of a scene which 
must be one of the most remarkable that can be pi-e- 
sented to the eye in the deej> solitudes of a tropical 
wilderness : — 

“ A lierd of elephants, browsing in majestic tran- 
quillity amidst the w ild magnificence of an African 
laudsca])e, is a very noble sight, and one of w hich I 
shall never forget the inqiression. It is dilficult to 
convey in a brief notice an adeijuate idea of such a 
scene; but if the reader will, in imagination, accom- 
pany me on a short excursion into the w ildei'iiess, I 
shall endeavour to sliew' him at least what the South 
Africans call the spoor — the vestigia of a troop of 
elephants. 

“ During rny residence on the eastern frontier of 
the Cape Colony, 1 accompanied a party of ICnglish 
officers on a little exjdoratory excursion, into a tract 
of country then termed the Neutral Territory, imme- 
diately adjoining to the location of tlie Scottish settlers 
at Baviau’s River. Tliis territory, which comjn*ises 
an irregular area of about 2,000,000 of acres, liad 
remained for several years entirely without inha- 
bitants ; for its native ])ossessors, the Caffers and 
Ghonaquas, had been expelletl from it in 1819 by the 
colonial t'orces, and no other ])ermaucnt inhabitants 
had yet been allowed to occu})y it. The colonists 
* Four Years in Soulheru Africa. 
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^were even forbidden to hunt in it under severe penal- 
ties, and, in consequence of this, the wild animals 
had resorted thither in considerable numbers. 

“ The upper part of this extensive tract, into which 
! we now penetrated, is an exceedingly wild and be- 
: wildering region, broken into innumerable ravines, 
encumbered with rocks, precipices, and impenetrable 
: woods and jungles, and surrounded on almost every 
: side by lofty and sterile mountains. During our first 
day’s journey, although we saw many herds of large 
game, such as quaghas, gnoos, hartebeests, koodoos, 
with a variety of tlie smaller antelopes, there was no 
appearance of elephants ; but, in the course of the 
peeoud day, as we pursued our route down the valley 
;of the Koonap river, we became aware that a nume- 
Tons troop of these gigantic animals had recently 
preceded us. Foot-j)rints of all dimensions, from 
eight to fifteen inches in diameter, were everywhere 
visible; and in the swampy spots on the banks of 
the river, it was evident that some of them had been 
luxuriously enjoying themselves by rolling their un- 
wieldy bulks in the ooze and mud. But it was in 
the groves and jungles that they had left the most 
striking proofs of their recent presence and peculiar 
habits. In many places paths had been trodden 
tlirough the midst of dense thorny forests, otherwise 
impenetrable. I liey appeared to have opened 
these paths with great judgment, always taking the 
best and shortest cut to the next open savanna, or 
ford of the river ; and in this way they were of the 
greatest use to us by pioneering our route through a 
most difficult and intricate country, never yet traversed 
by a wheel-carriage, and great ])art of it, indeed, in- 
accessible even on horseback, except for the aid of 
these powerful and sagacious animals. In such places 
(as the Hottentots assured me) the great bull 
V ephants always march in tlie van, bursting through 
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tlic jung’le, as a bullock would throii^^Ii a field of 
hops, treadiuf]^ down the thorny brushwood, and 
breaking off with his proboscis the larger branches 
that obstruct his ])assagc ; the females and younger 
part of the licrd follow in liis wake in single file: and 
in this manner a path is cleared through the densest 
Avoods and forests, such as it would take the pioneers 
of an army no small labour to accomj)Iish. 

“ Among the groves of mimosa trees, which were 
thinly sprinkled over the grassy meadows along the 
river margins, the traces of the ele])hants were not 
less apparent. Immense numbers of these trees liad 
been torn out of the ground, and placed in an inverted 
position, in order to enable the animals to browse at 
their ease on the soft and juicy roots, which form a 
favourite part of their food. I observed Unit, in 
numerous instances, when the trees were of consi- 
derable size, the elephant had employed one of his 
tusks, exactly as w e should use a crow-bar — thrusting 
it under the roots to loosen their hold of the earth, 
before lie could tear them up with his proboscis. 
Many of the larger mimosas had resisted all these 
efforts ; and, indeed, it is only after heavy rains, when 
the soil is soft and loose, that they can successfully 
attempt this operation. 

“ While we were admiring these and other indica- 
tions of the elephant’s strength and sagacity, we sud- 
denly found ourselves, on issuing from a woody defile, 
through one of the wild paths I have mentioned, in 
the midst of a numerous herd of these animals. 
None of them, however, were very close upon us; 
but they were seen scattered in little clumps over the 
bottom and sides of a valley two or three miles in 
length ; some browsing on the succulent spekboom 
{Postiilacaria afro) which clothed the skirts of the 
hills on either side; others at work among the mimosa 
trees sprinkled over the low and grassy savanna. 
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As we proceeded cautiously onward, and some of 
these parties came more distinctly into view (consist- 
inp^, apparently, in many instances, of separate families, 
the male, the female, and the youn^ of difierent sizes), 
the gigantic magnitude of the leaders became more 
and more striking. The calm and stately tranquillity 
of their deportment, too, was remarkable. Though 
we were a band of about a dozen horsemen, includ- 
ing our Hottentot attendants, they seemed either not 
to observe, or altogether to disregard, our march 
down the valley.’* 

The neutral territory, in which Mr. Pringle saw 
the herd whicli aHbrded him the occasion for this 
description, had been without inhabitants for several 
years; and the elephants and other wild animals 
had resumed the dominion which the great tyrant, 
man, had quitted. It is the same in India. Sir 
Stamford Rutiles, in his journey thro\igh the Southern 
Presidencies to Passumah, first 1‘ell in with nume- 
rous tracks of elephants, where a village had for- 
merly stood. He passed over much ground which 
at one period had been in cultivation, but which had 
long remained in a state of nature. At another 
place, which had also been the site of a village, but 
where no ])lace of human dwelling or cultivation 
was then to be found, he slept in a shed which his 
attendants erected, near a broad river. “ Durino* 
the night, ’ .says Sir Stamford Rallies, “ we were 
awakened by tlie approach of a party of elephants, 
who seemed anvious to inquire our business within 
their domains*.’’ A contest is incessantly going on, 
between man and the inferior animals, for the posses- 
sion ot the earth. Where civilization is established, 
the dominion is undisputed; — but where man pro- 
ceeds in his career of iinproveincnt by slow and soli- 
tary steps, he has to fight liis way against those 

* Life and Correspondence, p.315« 
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quadrupeds who resist his ])ower, till they find their 
resistance unavail iiig*. If he recede, the lion and the 
elephant return to their ancient domain. Whatever 
man holds in this world must be held by an unceas- 
ing exercise of his energy. If he neglect to maintain 
his ground by tlie same activity of intellect by which 
he has acquired it, an enemy starts up on every side. 
Even the commonest processes of nature rcc^uirc to 
be watched. They are either allies or foes. The 
sun, and the rain, and the dew, and the wind, are as 
much annoyances as assistants, unless they co- 
operate with an iiitelligenee which directs them to 
good. If the lion break not into his fold, and the 
elephant tread not down his plantations, the minutest 
insects are at hand to injure his tlocks and destroy 
his harvests, when the universal coiujueror indolently 
ceases to defend his empire. 

The elephant is, beyond comparison with others, 
the largest of all land animals. An old anatomist 
has proj)erly described him as “animal vastissimum;’* 
— and we may admit this description without adopt- 
ing the exaggerated accounts of his height which 
have been so coinmoiily circulated. Mr. Corse, who, 
perhaps, saw more Indian ele])hants than any other 
European, never heard of more than one elephant 
whose height mucli exceeded ten feet. This was a 
male belonging to the late Vizier of Oude. His 
dimensions, as accurately measured, were as 1‘ollow: — 

ft. in. 

From loot to loot, over the shoulder ..... 22 . 10^ 

From the top of the shoidder, }ier[>en(licular height . 10 , (} 

From the top of the head, wlicti set up . . . . 12 . 2 

From the front of ihe face to the insertion of the tail 15 . 11 

The East India Company’s standard, for service- 
able eleidiants, is seven leet and nj)wards, measured 
at the shoulder, in the same manner that horses are 
measured. At the middle of the back, which is 
curved, they are several inches higher. The height 
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of a living elephant is exceed! np^ly deceptive, even to 
those who are most accustomed to the animal. Mr. 
Corse measured a celebrated elephant of the Nabob 
of Dacca, which was n^eiicrally stated to be fourteen 
feet hi^h, and which he considered to be twelve ; — 
it was found not to exceed ten feet. The ele])hants 
of Hindostaii are, however, the smallest of' the Asiatic 
species. Those from l^e^u and Ava are much larger ; 
and the skeleton of the elephant at the Miise\nn at 
Petersburg'h, which was sent to the Czar l^etcr by the 
Kins; of Persia, measures sixteen 1‘eet and a half in 
height. Still, it is probable that few elejihants of more 
than nine feet in height have been brought to Europe. 
Neither tlie male nor female which the French took 
from Holland were eight I'eet in height. The ele- 
phant of llindostan has certainly not degenerated 
in size for se'cral centuries; tor the Emj>eror Baber 
(a contemporary of our Henry VJ I.) observes, “ they 
say that in some islands the elephant grows to the 
height of ten gcz (about twenty feet), I have 
never, in these countries, seen one above four or five 
gez*” (eight or ten feet). That the Hindoos had a 
tolerably definite notion of the medium height of an 
elephant, as we have of that oi' a cow^ or a horse, 
may be collected from another passage in the same 
amusing book, where the w riter, describing a cavity 
in a rock, says, “ it was as high as an clej^hant/' 
The African species is generally larger than the Indian. 
Mr. Pringle informs us, that he met w ith an enormous 
bull elephant, (the Hottentots called him “ a big’ 
terrible fellow, ])lenty, plenty big,”) which two en- 
gineer officers agreed was fourteen feet high. Major 
Denham, on his expe<lition to the Tchad, fell in with 
elephants which he guessed to be sixteen feet in 
height ; — but one which was killed in his presence, 
and which he describes as an imtnense fellow, inea- 
* Mcnioii-s of Baber, p, 316. 
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sured nine feet six inches from the foot to the hip- 
bone, and three feet from the hip-bone to the back, 
making a height of twelve feet six inclies. An 
elephant even of eight feet is, indeed, an enormous 
creature ; and it is difficult to form an adequate idea 
of his bulk and stature from any description. In a 
small cell, also, his size cannot be correctly appre- 
ciated. According to the principles of perspective, 
a large object is not properly seen, unless we are 
removed to about three times the distance of its 
height and size. In a favourable situation, such as 
a large inclosure, or theatre, where the proportions 
of the animal are well displayed, and he is seen in 
action, with man by his side, some notion may not 
only be formed of his vastness, but the mind may 
be incited to the contemplation of those arrange- 
ments of Providence, by which a creature of such 
prodigious bulk is enabled to ]?rovidc his daily sus- 
tenance without difficulty in a natural state ; and is 
endued with every requisite bodily activity and men- 
tal energy, for the enjoyment of existence in as great 
perfection of content as the squirrel which leaps from 
tree to tree, or the wild horse which gallops over 
boundless plains in search of the greenest pastures. 

It seems agreed that a large elephant weighs from 
six thousand to seven thousand pounds. Of this 
weight the carcase is about four-filths. To support 
such a structure, the legs must be solid and compact 
— formed more with regard to strength than flexi- 
bility — fitted, in fact, to bear an enormous weight 
upon a level surface, without any violent strains pro- 
duced by sudden bounds, or by the necessity of as- 
cending or descending great elevations. That the 
elephant was designed for this equability of motion 
is evident from its w ant of the elastic ligament which, 
in almost all quadrupeds, connects the head of the 
thigh-bone with the pelvis, and which gives the hind 
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legs power to resist the strain which is produced by 
iTiovin;:^ upon irrej>;ular surfaces^. The elephant is 
indeed found in the neip:liboiirhood of mountainous 
rani2;es ; and, under the command of man, certainly 
ascends rocky passes, bearing' a considerable weiglit : 
but that such a service is a violation of his natural 
habits is evident from the fact that in these situations 
he is liable to fall backward, not having that power 
of resistance in his hind-legs Avhich enables many 
other quadrupeds to move in safety over craggy 
ground. Bernier, in his amusing “ Travels in the 
Mogul j^^m])irc,” indeed, states that, “ though heavy 
and unwieldy, these animals are yet sure-footed, feel- 
ing their way when the road is difncult and danger- 
ous, and assuring thcuiselves of the firm hold of one 
foot before they move another t.” But this very cau- 
tion indicates that the elepliant is placed in an unna- 
tural situation when he is recpiired to ascend craggy 
steeps, and that his great sagacity alone enables him to 
overcome the difticulty. Bernier himself describes a 
remarkable accident which he witnessed, proceeding 
from this mode of compelling the elephant to a labour 
for which he is unfitted by nature: — “The Ring 
(Aurerigzebe) was ascending the Peer-Punchal 
mountains, and from which a distant \iew of the 
kingdom of Kaslnnire is first obtained. lie was 
followed by a long line ot elephants, upon which sat 
the ladies ill rnik-dembers and amarisj:. The fore- 
most, appabed, as is supposed, by the great length 
and acclivity ol the ])atli before him, stepped back 
upon the elephant that was moving in his truck; 
who again pushed against the third elephant, the 
third against the fourth, and so on until tifteeii of 
them, incapable of turning round or extricating thein- 

* See Home’s Comparative Anatomy, vol. i. p. 95. 

Bernier’s Travel.s, tr.'uislatod by Brook, vol. ii. p. 129, 

J Seats, with canopies. 
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selves in a road so steep and narrow, fell down the 
precipice. Happily for the women, the place where 
they fell was of no g^reat height ; only three or foui 
were killed ; but there were no means of savins^ any 
of the elephants. Whenever these animals fall undei 
the immense burthen usually placed upon their hacks, 
they never rise ai^ain, even on a p;oo(l road. Two day? 
afterwards we passed that way, and I observed tliai 
some of the poor elephants still moved their trunks^.” 

The peculiarity oi’ the prop;ressive movement of the 
elephant is generally attributed to the wei«;ht of hi? 
body ; and it is so diflerent from the motion of othei 
animals with which we are familiar, that we are in the 
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habit of hastily calling the conformation which pro- 
duces it a deformity. We “ cannot allow that it is 
deformed, since those due proportions, laid down by 
the Author of Nature, are as well observed in this, as 
in any other animal ; for nothing can be deformed but 
what swerves from a general rule*.” To illustrate 
these proportions, we have had a drawing made of 
the skeleton of the elephant which was shot at Exeter 
Change. This skeleton, which is admirably pre- 
served, has been set up with great skill at the Museum 
of the Eondon University. 

To understand the j)rogressive motion of the 
elephant, it will be desirable to compare the bones of 
his legs with those of the horse. For this object we 
add a representation of the skeleton of the latter. 
It will be obvious that, without reckoning the 



Skeleton of the Horse. 

* Blair on the Elephant, Phil. Trans, vol. xxvii. 
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joint which unites the hoof, the horse has three 
bones in the le^, — the elephant has two. For this 
reason the horse moves with an elastic pace, while 
the elephant has a ^rave and stiff proe^ression ; — 
and this want of elasticity renders it disaj^reeable 
to ride on him for any distance. It will be evident 
also, from an inspection of the two skeletons, why 
the horse, in kneelin«;, brings his hind-lei^s under his 
body, while those of the elephant g’o behind him, 
exactly in the same way as man kneels. 

The legs of the elephant are snpj)orted upon broad 
hoofs, each terminated, in the adult animal, by five 
nails. The whole number of nails is seldom deve- 
loped on the hind feet. The author of Oriental 
Field Sports says, “ To please a native, there should 
be five on each fore-foot, and four on each hind foot: 
odd numbers are considered by them as unlucky 
I have known some witli fifteen nails, which no native 
would purchase; and I have heard of one with 
twenty : but I do not recollect seeing one with more 
than eighteen.” The sole ot‘ an elephant’s foot is 
nearly circular; and in one of eight feet high is about 
twelve inches in diameter. 

Supported, then, upon these solid pillars, an 
elephant moves forward in search of food. His diet 
is wholly vegetable. The intestines are formed u|)on 
the same princij)le as in the horse. It has been 
observed by Sir Everard Home, that the colon in 
animals that live upon the same s|)ecies of food is of 
a greater length in ])roj)orlion to tlie scantiness of 
the supply. Among (|uadru]>eds this may be illus- 
trated by the length of the colon in the ele])hant 
being only twenty feet six indies, while in the 
dromedary it is forty-two. The first inhabits the 
fertile woods of Asia ; the latter the arid deserts of 

* This is almost the only exception to the universal failli in 
odd numbers. 
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Arabia*.’’ Many other “ remarkable facts and strik- 
in<^ analoo;ies make it clear that some process goes 
on ill the colon, from which a secondary supply of 
nourishment is produced.” The elephant, from the 
simple construction of his stomach and intestines, 
which require frequent supplies — from the great 
quantity of food which he consumes for his ordinary 
support — from the waste which is necessarily pro- 
duced by the weight and bulk of his body — and 
from the conformation liy which he is fitted to move 
upon level ground, — is evidently the natural inhabitant 
of rich plains where vegetation attains its utmost 
luxuriance, — where the grass of the green savannas 
is ever kept fresh by perennial springs, and where 
the woods never cease to offer him their succulent 
shoots, which he delights to crop with his “ lithe 
proboscis.” A passage in Job which, principally 
upon the authority of Bochart, has been a])plied to 
the hijipopotamus, is considered by many learned 
commentators as referring to the elejihant. The fol- 
lowing words certainly describe, with great accuracy, 
the natural haunts of the elephant: “ He licth under 
the shady trees, in the covert of the reed, and fens. 
The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; the 
willows of the brook compass him about t.” Thus, 
then, in 

‘‘ the flowery lap 
Of some irri^uous valley,” 

the elephant has to seek his daily food. But how is 
he to crop the store which nature has provided for 
him ? I he head of the horse is attached to his neck 
by a flexible series of vertebrae, which he can move 
at his pleasure ; which he can arch in a graceful 
curve when he is proud and delighted, or throw up- 
ward with inflated nostrils when he is angry ; by 
which he can graze without depressing his legs, or 

* Comparative Anatomy, vol. i. p. 470. 
f Job, xl. 21, 22. 
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browse without elevatinc^ them. The head of the 
elephant is supported u|)on a very short, and, there- 
fore, stiff series of‘ vertebras which, by reason of their 
conformation, offer little more than a pivot upon 
which the animal can move his head, in a limited 
dec^ree, from side to side, but which prevent him 
either elevating- or depressing it, so as to procure 
his food. His enormous tusks, too, would, in some 
situations, prevent him conveniently reaching his 
sustenance, even if he could give his head the requi- 
site movement. It is evident that the animal could 
not exist if nature had not provided him with an in- 
strument of peculiar construction for supplying all his 
necessities. 

Before we proceed to a description of the elejihant’s 
proboscis, it may be convenient to exhibit a section 
of the head, which offers some very remarkable pe- 
culiarities of conformation ; as it evidently must do 
from having such singular attachments as the pro- 
boscis and the tusks. 

The engraving represents the cranium of an 
Indian elephant, cut vertically, a is the opening of 
the nostrils ; h 6, the sinus which separates the two 
tables of the skull ; r, the ca vity of the brain. We 
shall explain other parts as we proceed to another 
division of the subject. The two tables of the skull 
are separated from each otlicr by numerous bony 
processes, between which there is a vast junuber of 
cells, communicating with the throat by means of 
the eustachian tube, and filled with air, instead of the 
medullary substance which occupies the same space 
in other animals. This structure is peculiarly adapted 
to the purposes of increasing the surface for the 
attachment of those large muscles which belong to 
the lower jaw, proboscis, and neck of the elephant, 
and of augmenting the mechanical power of these 
muscles by removing their attachments to a greater 
distance from the centre of motion. These advantages 



Section of the shull of the Elephant. 

are at tinned by the cellular structure which we have 
just described, without au£jnientiiip^ the weight of the 
head ; a precaution especially necessary in the pre- 
sent instance, as the head is more heavy and massy 
in this than in any otlier animal. The air-cells of 
birds in general, and ]>articularly those which pervade 
the skull of the ostrich, eagle, and owl, present 
examples uf u biuiilar iurmutioii, attended with the 
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same uses, viz., those of increasintr the bulk and 
strength of the bone and diminishing its weight. 

That this cavity of the skull is required to support 
the weight of the tusks, in particular, which act as 
great levers, is proved by the growth of the tusks cor- 
responding with the enlargement of the cranium. The 
cavity may also serve as a protection to the brain ; for 
although the frontal bone is enormously thick, the 
animal is exposed to the most violent concussions 
in making his progress through the woods. Capt. 
Knox, in his account of (yeylon, says, “ it is their 
constant practice to shove down with their heads 
great trees, which they love to eat, when they be too 
high, and they cannot otherwise reach the boughs.’* 
The compensating power of the great cavity of the 
skull for bearing the trunk and the tusks, is super- 
added to the ordinary means of suspensory ligaments, 
which are invariably found in quadrupeds which 
“ must needs hold their heads down in an inclining 
posture for a considerable time together, which would 
be very laborious and painful for the muscles*.” The 
opening in the skull called the ‘ great occipital fora- 
men’ is, in most quadrupeds, obliquely situated at the 
base of the skull, whereas in man it is nearly parallel 
with the horizon, and almost in the centre of the base 
of the skull. The great occipital foramen transmits the 
spinal marrow ; and the variations in the situation of 
this opening, in man and in animals of analogous 
structure, are important when viewed in connexion 
with the ordinary position of the body. In man, 
who is designed to hold his body erect, this opening 
is situated, as has been stated, nearly in the centre 
of the base of the skull ; the head, therefore, is sup- 
ported nearly in a state of equilibrium on the spinal 
column. But in quadrupeds it is situated farther 
back ill proportion as the face is elongated; and 
instead of being nearly parallel to the horizon, it 
♦ Ray’s Wisdom of God, 
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forms a considerable angle with it. Hence the weight 
of the head in these animals is not sustained by the 
spine, but by a ligament of immense strength, which 
is either wanting in the human subject, or so incon- 
siderable as to have its existence disputed. This is 
the ligament of the nape, called by butchers the 
^pax-wax; and the tough, strong, tendinous sub- 
stance of whicli it is composed must be familiar to 
every one who has ever carved a neck of veal, and 
driven the knife against it. The head of an ox or a 
horse is a heavy weight acting at the end of a long 
lever, consequently with a great purchase ; and from 
this force, thus advantageously applied, the bones of 
the neck would be in constant danger of dislocation, 
if they were not fortified by this strong tape. It is 
of immense size in the elephant, the vast weight of 
whose head, so much augmented by the enormous 
size of the tusks, sufficiently accounts for the increased 
magnitude of the suspensory ligament. 

In the elephant, the facial line — that is, the ver- 
tical height of the skull, when compared with its 
horizontal length — is elevated by causes which have 
no connexion with the volume of the brain. From 
this circumstance, the elephant acquires an appear- 
ance of great sagacity, in the eyes even of common 
observers ; and the ancients, who attached great im- 
portance to the form of the skull, attributed to him the 
most exalted intellectual endowments. In the same 
way, the owl, whose, skull is elevated without a pro- 
portionate volume of brain, was the emblem of Wis- 
dom among the Greeks. Modern naturalists api)ear 
to have goneto the other extreme; ami, finding that the 
volume of the brain bears no relation to the external 
appeal ance of the elephant’s skull, are disposed to 
deny the quadrujied tliat sagacity which he really 
does possess. 

1 he proboscis, or trunk, of the elephant has com- 
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maiided the admiration of all who have witnessed its 
remarkable powers. The child and the philosopher, 
the refined Roman and the rude African, have equally 
been struck with its astonishing^ union ol* flexibility 
and strength. Cicero calls it, by a bold figure of 
speech, “ the elephant’s hand;’^ — Lucretius, even 
more expressively, describes it by the word “ angiii- 
manus,” the snake-hand ; — and the Calfre, who has 
learnt nothing from the poets and orators, but is 
taught by nature alone, when he kills an elephant 
approaches the trunk with a superstitious awe, and, 
cutting it off, solemnly inters it, repeatedly exclaim- 
ing, “ The elephant is a great lord, and the trunk is 
his hand^.’’ 

Before we proceed to a description of the uses of 
the trunk, we shall present, as clearly as we can, a 
view of its anatomical construction. The most pre- 
cise details of this somewhat complex subject are 
those given by Cuvier, upon his dissection of two 
elephants f. 

The author of the “ Anatomical account of the 
Elephant burnt at Dublin’’ was not allowed to 
dissect the trunk ; but he says, ‘‘ where the fire had 
entered upon it, I could distinctly perceive three 
orders of fibres ; one obli(iuely and spirally descend- 
ing; another spirally but crosswise descending; the 
third were strait fibres.” He adds, “ several of the 
motions of his })roboscis might be performed by the 
afore-mentioned tliree distinct scries ol' muscular 
fibres ; as its contraction, motion up or down, to the 
right or to tlie left ; but by what means he was able 
at pleasure to shoot it out, from a foot, upon any 
sudden occasion, to five feet long, and that with 
extraordinary force, 1 cannot clearly perceive.” 'f his 
is the problem which later anatomists have endea- 
* Rose’s Southern Africa, p. ]5r>. 
f See d’Aaatomie tuin» Yt 
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voured to solve. The trunk of the elephant has 
neither bone nor cartilap^e; and this constitutes 
the peculiarity of the mechanism, and involves the 
difficulty of exactly understanding^ its mode of opera- 
tion ; for “ we do not find any part without a bone 
except this, that is spontaneously protruded or pro- 
longed, and so kept for some time*.’’ 

Tlie centre of the trunk is pierced throu«;hout by 
two long canals which are the prolongations of the 
nostrils, and which are separated one from the other 
by a fatty substance about the third of an inch 
in thickness- In their whole course these chan- 
nels are nearer the fore part of the trunk than 
the hind ; and they preserve the same diameter 
almost throughout, till they come as high as the 
centre of the bone {os intermaxillare) in which the 
tusks are planted. At this point they suddenly 
turn, to ap])roach the anterior surface of this bone, 
making a semi-circular curve. They are so com- 
pressed at this point, that unless there be a muscular 
action of the animal to dilate tlicm, they operate as 
valves to prevent the ascent of any liquid to a higher 
point. Beyond this curve the canals again widen, 
and are curved back to approach the bony part 
of the nostril. The elephant, by this construc- 
tion, can use the trunk as a reservoir for water, 
drawing the liquid up by suction to a certain point, 
beyond which it cannot pass. Cuvier considers that 
the trunk is not in itself an organ of smell, because 
the passage of any liquid through the canals 
would be incompatible with the delicacy of the mem- 
brane with which the nostrils in the head are lined. 
That membrane in man is sensibly affected with pain 
when any liquid enters the nose ; and for the same 
reason, the sense of smell does not exist in the nostrils 
of those cetaceous animals that are constantly using 
* Anatomical Account of the Elephant burnt, &c. p, 32. 
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them as a passage for water, such as the whale, that 
makes them operate as a jet-d^eau. The sense 
of smell in the elephant, according to this great com- 
parative anatomist, is confined to that part of the 
nostrils which is enclosed in the bones of the head. 

The muscles of the trunk give to these two canals, 
which w'e have described, whatever inflexions the 
animal desires. Although these muscles are of an 
extraordinary number, they may be reduced to two 
principal classes — those which form tlie body or the 
interior part of the trunk, and those which encompass 
it. These latter are all, more or less, longitudinal — 
that is, they begin at the circumlerence ol‘ the base of 
the trunk, and are prolonged, more or less directly, 
towards its point. The other class of muscles are 
all transverse ; and cut the axis of the trunk in vari- 
ous directions. It may assist this description, to 
append a copy of the sections of the trunk given by 
Cuvier*. 

The longitudinal muscles arc divided into anterior, 
posterior, and lateral. The first, which are affixed to 
the frontal bone, form an innumerable multitude of 
bundles, which all descend parallel to each other, 
and which are alternately contracted by tendinous 
intersections placed at short intervals. The second, 
originating in the intermaxillary bones, form two 
beds, divided one from the other into a great number 
of little bundles, whose direction is oblique. The 
lateral muscles form two pair, which are in some 
degree analogous to the muscle of the u])per lij). 

The use of these different longitudinal muscles is 
sufficiently evident. When they are moved altogether 
the whole of the trunk is shortened. When those 
on one side oidy are moved, the trunk is bent on 
that side. But further, the division of these muscles, 
and the tendinous intersections of the anterior class, 
* Anat.Coinp. vol.v, pl.xxix. 
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Sections of the trunk of the Elephant, 

A. Horizontal section, in which w<* seo the small transverse 
mnsrles cut — some (a ) arross ; others ( h) in th«‘ir length. 

11. Vertie.al section in lengtVu which has diviiletl the nasal 
<';mal of the left siile. The small transverse muscles which are 
seen in their length at l>, are cut across at e .* — other small mnsoles 
of the same kind are seen at their length at rf. 'N'e see in their 
length, at r, the antagonists of these transverse muscles — that is, 
the small longituilinal mnscles. 

C. Vertical section across. The small transverse muscles 
arc seen in their length. They have various directions, not pre- 
cisely radiating from the axis to the circumference, though their 
course is always across. They are all within the hed of the 
small longitudinal muscles which the section has divided across. 
The principal nerves and blood-vessels are also shewn in this 
section; as also the two canals of the trunk. 

F 3 
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to elongate the instniment witli force and precision, 
after it is wholly or partially contracted. We must 
discover a mechanism, which, without bone, or carti- 
laginous rings, enables the animal at pleasure to 
shoot it out, from a toot, upon any sudden occasion, 
to five feet long, and that with extraordinary force.’’ 
This power must be tbiind in the transverse muscles. 
The first object of the transverse muscles, or I’ather 
of two sets of them, is to beep the canals open, 
while the trunk is curved in various ways ; for it is 
evident, if there were no such power, the passages 
would 1)0 shut, as is the case when we attempt to 
give contrary and sudden flexures to any elastic 
tube. Their second object is to elongate the trunk, 
and to assist in the direction of its movements. 
Being connected with the inner and outer membrane 
— that is, being attached to the membrane which 
cover^i the trunk, and that which covers the canal — 
they can readily diminish the space between (he two 
substances, by their contraction. At the same time 
it is evident that, when the length of these muscles, 
from membrane to membrane, is diminished by their 
contraction, (heir thickness, which is in the direction 
of the length of the trunk, must be proportionally 
augmented; while, on the other hand, the thickness 
of the longitudinal muscles, which is in the direction 
of tile W'idtli ot the trunk, is pro]>ortioiially diminished. 
From this formation it results that the trunk is more 
or less elongated, as the transverse muscles are more, 
and tile longitudinal muscles less, eiujiloyed. The 
limit to this extension of the trunk is, of course, the 
relaxation which tlie longitudinal muscles admit of, 
before they begin to rc-aet ; and, just in the same 
manner, the resistance ol the transverse ones is the 
limit to the shortening in length protluced by the 
action of the longitudinal ones. The two classes of 
muscles are, thcrelbre, called antagonist. The simplest 
popular view of tlie matter is to say that when the 
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trunk is shortened it is thickened ; and when it is 
lengthened it is rendered thin : and the only diirerence 
between these operations, and the production of the 
same chang;es in an elastic tube of Indian rubber, 
consists in the moving force of the trunk bciuG^ in 
the or^an itself, and distributed ainouf^st the almost 
infinite number of muscles w Inch that or«;an contains. 
In this way, the force is multiplied by the action of 
the will of the animal upon a vast number of points ; 
and althouo;h the bellyin*}: of a few muscles may 
scarcely produce any visible motion, the repetition of 
the same action by many thousand muscles will effect 
that sudden extension which appeared so wonderful 
to the Dublin anatomist. The difficulty there may 
have been in comj)reheudinc: the peculiarity of the 
action of the trunk is not surprising’, when we consi- 
der that the instrument is altogether constructed upon 
principles different from common muscular action; 
and that the power of the mechanism is balanced by 
an almost infinite number of these small muscles, not 
more than the twelfth of an inch each in thickness. 

The extent of the command w liicli the animal pos- 
sesses of his trunk, may be estimated from the fact, 
which Cuvier has ascertained, that tli(‘ muscles of this 
organ which have the power of distinct action, are 
not far short of i‘t)rty tht)usand. We need not there- 
fore be surprised, il this iiistmmeni be strong enough 
to tear up a tree, and delicate enough to seize a pin. 
There is no animal structure in t)ie least like the 
trunk of the elephant ; but though the mechanism is 
uniciue, it is altogether comj)lcte for its ])urposes. 

The trunk of the elephant is terminated, as is well 
known, by an extremely flexible prolongation of* the 
muscles, destined to seize whatever the animal desires. 
This may be considered his finger. 0})posed to this 
is a sort of thumb, which enables him to liold fast the 
object which he wishes to take up. Jletweeu the 
finger and thumb are the extremities of the nostrils. 
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Tlicrc is some clifTerence in the external appearance 
of the extremity of the trunk of the male and female 
elephant. The followinp^ euts are from drawings 
made by Houeb from the male and female elephants 
:)f the Jardin dcs Plantes : — 



F..rtrfimiiies of the prifboscis. A, <\f the matr : B. f»/ the femaU\ 

Tile trunk of the elephant may be first rej2:arded as 
an instrument for collecting' his food, lie feeds 
ipon all vegetable substances, from the leaves of 
recs and the coarsest grass, to the most farinaceous 
grain and the choicest truit. Though his enormous 
.lulk, requiring that his provender shall be in large 
quantity, reiulers a plentiful sujiply of the commoner 
vegetable productions necessary to him, yet his palate 
s pleased with delicacies. For this reason the 
strength and the minute touch « f his proboscis are 
equally available in the collection ot* his daily sup- 
plies, If he meet with long herbage, he twists his 
vrunk spirally round the roots and crops them otT. 
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The bundle wliich ho others is then hold between 
what we have called the finger and thumb of the 
trunk, and is thus conveyed to the mouth : — 



If the objects which he is collecting arc ton small to 
repay him for the trouble of carrying them to his 
mouth, he holds them one by one behind his thumb, 
till he has gathered enough for a loud. Thus, if he 
find a small root, he seldom eats it at once, but col- 
lects two or three, holding each in the following man- 
ner: — 




When the object which he w^ants requires force for 
its removal, or is dillicult to reach, he completely 
curls his trunk, thus — 




The mode in whieli the elejdiant conveys his food 
s mouth will be best understood bs the tollovv- 
in(>; representation, which shews the animal reaching 
u])W’aid with his trunk. lie lias no jiovver to ajiply 
his mouth to the food to be taken, (with the single 
exception of the mode in which the young elejihant 
sucks) ; and therelbre, whether he gather the supply 
* The cut, repicbciitii)^^ tha;, is iruai M. liouci's Nvurk. 
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below or above his head, the substance (gathered is 
introduced into his mouth by the inward (lexure of 
the proboscis. The food then receives its due masti- 
cation 



A country full of succadent plants, and plentifully 
supplied witli showers and ])o()ls, is tlie natural 
abode of the elephant. Copious (Iraunrhts of water 
are necessary to his existence, ilis trunk is the in- 
strument by which he collects his licpiid sustenance. 
By drawin”^ in his breath he receives the necessary 
supply into the channels of his trunk, and, when he 
pleases, discharfifes it into his mouth. Perhaps a 
partial contraction of the diameter ol* the tubes of the 
trunk, which Cuvier has shewui to be a necessary con- 
sequence of the formation of one set of the transverse 
* See cljap. iii. 
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muscles, may assist this operation : it is extremely 
difficult, if not iin[)ossil)le, otherwise to understand 
how the animal can eject the Ii(juid from his mouth 
by his breath, while lie is drinking- at the same in- 
stant. It is an error of some writers who state, that 
the larg'c cavity of the liead is a reservoir for the 
liejuid which the animal lakes up in his trunk: — it 
is lield in his trunk by the action ol’ his breath, but 
no ]3art can ]jass beyond the sudden curve of the 
channels into the nostrils themselves, and thence into 
the head. When the elephant ejects the water from 
the trunk totlie mouth, a gnirgllng* sound is produced 
by the passai^e of tlie air; the lips are motionless. 
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As an or2;an of touch, the proboscis of the elephant 
is exquisitely fine. Elephants sometimes go blind ; 
and, under that privation, the poor animal can not 
only collect its food, and discriminate as to its 
quality, by this wonderful instrument, but can travel, 
without much dilliculty, over unequal ground, avoid- 
ing lumps' and hollows, and stepping over ditches. 
The creature, under such circumstances, rarely 
touches the ground with its trunk ; but. ])ro|ectiiig it 
forward as far as possible, lets the finger, which is 
curled inward to protect the nostrils, skim along the 
surface, to the inequalities of w hich this organ adjusts 
itself with wonderful exactness 

The great care of the ele])hant, whether he be in a 
state of nature, or under the control of man, is in- 
variably to put his trunk out of harm, as far as he 
can, when any danger presents itself. If he is at- 
tacked by a tiger, or any other wild animal, he carries 
his trunk as high as he can in the air ; and if this 
delicate organ be in the slightest degree injured, the 
ele])hant becomes wild with rage and terror. He is 
even afraid of a dead tiger, and carefully puts liis 
trunk out of reach. The instinct by which tiie crea- 
ture defends and preserves this precious instrument, 
is ill proportion to its paramount importance. Mr. 
Williamson saw an elephant whose trunk had been 
cut through with a bill-hook ; and though the wound 
was healed, the animal was pejfectly helpless — 
unable to supply its own food, and incapable of even 
travelling without danger. He was fed with bundles 
of grass, which were put into his mouth ; luid lie lieen 
in a state of nature, lie must have perished. An 
affecting exarnjile of the instinct with which the 
elejjhant preserves Ins trunk, is exhibited in the 
death of the poor animal who was burnt at Dublin, 
buc WUliuuiauu; j), 
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The author of the Anatomical Account says — « 
“ Doubtless the elephant’s care to preserve the pro- 
boscis was ^reat; for when we dissected him we 
found it thrust near two feet into a very hard 
frround; upon which account we thought it had 
been burnt, till the head was divided from the body, 
and then we found it kept fast to the ground by the 
proboscis.” 

The care with which the elephant endeavours to 
put his trunk out of danger makes him extremely 
cautious of using it as a weapon. He rarely strikes 
witli it ; though he will frequently throw clods and 
stones with it at objects wliich he dislikes. Ele- 
phants often thus attack hogs, casting their missiles 
with tolerable force and ])recisioii This fact is a 
confirmation of Busbec’s account ol* tlie animal play- 
ing at hall. One of the elephants in the Jardin des 
riantes is extremely expert at ])laying with a log of 
wood, which it will often do, to the great amusement 
of the crowd. 

The power of crossing rivers must be essential to 
the existence of the elephant in a state of nature ; for 
the quantity of food which a herd of elephants con- 
sume renders it necessary that they should be con- 
stantly moving from place to place. The elephant 
crosses a stream in two ways. If the bed of the 
river is hard, and the water not of too great a depth, 
he fords it. It is a matter of indifference to him 
whether his body be eonq)letely immersed in the 
water; for as long as he can bring the tij) of his 
trunk to the surface, so as to breathe the external air, 
he is safe. But tlie elephant will require to cross the 
largest rivers as well as the smallest brooks, in his 
search tor food ; and it may even be rccpiisite for him 
to pass such mighty winters as the (langes and the 
Niger. Ihe elej)liant swims deep— so iiee[) that the 
* Willianisoii. 
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end of his trunk only is out of the water. With this 
instrument tor breathing*, lie trusts himself fearlessly 
to his niitive rivers. In a state of captivity, he 
is somewhat more cautious; ahhougli a well-trained 
elejihant will readily swim, or wade wdtli his driver 
on his back. This situation is, Iiowever, sometimes 
one of danger to the rider; for the animal, re- 
gardless of the mohout, wlioiu he lias coirijiletely in 
his power, will sink his body greatly below the 
surface, having this faculty of breathing through the 
end of his trunk ; and then the frigliteiied driver 
has no resource but to stand upon his back. 



Chapter III. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE ELEPHANT, EXHIRITED IN 

CONNEXION AVITH ITS NATURAL HARITS; CON- 

TINUED. 

The construction of the elephant’s head indicates 
that its scent is reinnrkahly acute. Anatomists point 
out the excellence of its organ of smelling, in the 
complicated formation of the ethmoid bone, and the 
largeness of the frontal sinuses As elephants live 
in troops, and yet must often disperse lor the collec- 
tion of their food, it is a necessary condition of their 
existence that they should have such an acute- 
ness in the organs ol' smelling and hearing, as 
will enable them to gather together without diffi- 
culty. These organs are of more importance to 
them than that of sight; for in thick woods and 
high jungles, in which they generally abound, the 
eye would avail little in directing them to particular 
spots, either for food or society. The eye of the 
elephant is unusually small. This comparatively 
diminutive size of the eye assists in its protection 
from injury amidst the bushes where he seeks his 
food ; — and it is jirovided with a nictitating mem- 
brane, by which he is enabkHl to free it I’rom all 
small noxious substances, such as broken leaves 
and insects. Small as the, eye is, it is by no 
means an imperl’ect organ ; although he cannot 
direct its range above tin? level of his head. The 
trunk sujiplies tlie dehciency ; — and the sense of 
smelling directs the organ of touch to such food as 

♦ See Lawrence’s and Coulsou’s Translation of Blumeiibach, 
p. 272. 
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hv s::.li.rr> f„v,n ir,-,s. Ujv sms.' ,.f smollinfr is 
u\ ;ii; < ( (s nmrh umrv jxmorliil tlinn his sin-ht. 

rnann, an .\triran lra\tlltr, ^-ivcs un exain- 
I'ic <)l this, in tJn* ;MiMntnn* ol' a iiaii\f uho was 
rhuM(i hy a t lf|)hani, tt> his •;rt at Icrnu', iiiidcr 

t iii tunstaiici's wla it' hr lam ad hiin^rll si t nif. His 
WiMiis. in disnii niii' his cciix irlinn i1k‘ {‘h’})}iant’s 
],ii\Nor{iil scMsr ot sinrllir^-, wrrr tiusr: — “With 
ies])ct‘t to tl'.r ])Uui' I was in at litst, 1 am tciiain that 
thr animal ( (uihl m;! sir nir, aial lonsrjjnrnliy, that hr 
first ionnd inr lun h\ thrsi rni.'* ]\1 r. ( nrsr says t)iat 
elephants discoMT a ti^er-irark readily, h\ the smell. 

The structure ol the elephant's ear has hern in\e: 
fixated witii ^reat aecmar\ hy Sir Kvcrard Home " 
The drum, and every other pa it ol* the or^an, are mnc 
larger in proportion than in other quadrupeds, or i; 
man; and there is a remarkable dillerence in tlie sir 
rangeineiit of* ihv mnsenlar fibres of tin* drum ofthi 
elephant’s ear, when compared with man and soim 
other quadnqieds. Jn liie Imiiian lar, these fibre? 
are radii of a circle ; and in the horse, the hare, anc 
the eat, they are of an uniham length. Jhit in tin 
elephant's ear these filires aie so placed, that some 
are more than douhle the lengtli of otliers. Sii 
Everard Home aigues from this rcmarkalile con- 
struction, that llie elej)haiit lias not a musical car; but 
that it has a peculiar compensating' power in this length 
of fibre, as its slow er xibrations eiialile it to hear sounds 
at a greater distance: and this o])inic)ii is still further 
SListaijied liy the structure of the diflerent parts of the 
internal organ, mure particularly the cells betw^eeii 
the tables of the skull. iSir Everard Home illustrates 
his position that the elepliant hears farther than other 
animals, and particularly that his hearing is more acute 
than that of man, liy the follow ing statements, which 
he gives upon the authority of IMr. Corse ; — 

Coniparalive Anuloiuy, vol. iii. Lecture ix. 
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A tame elephant, who was never reconciled to 
the sound of a horse niovin^r behind him, alt)iouij:h 
]je expressed no uneasiness ii the horse \m»s either 
before or on one side within his view, could dislin- 
fruish the sound of a horse’s foot at a distance, some 
Time before any person in coin])anv lieard it. This 
was known by his pricking up his ears, (|uiekenin^ 
his pace, and turning' his head Irotu side to >ide. 

“The cells in the skull of the elepiiant explain the 
sounds from the ground strikinp; tus ear with more 
force; and exjdain an assertion very ^Tiierally be- 
lieved, that an elejdiaiil, when he comes to a bridg'e, 
tries the stren2;tli of it by his loot, and it his ear is 
not satisfied wdth the vibration, nothini>' can induce 
him to pass over it. 

“A tame I'emale elephant, who had a yonn^ one, 
was occasionally sent out with other elephants for 
iood, without the youno- one hein^ allowed to Iblltnv. 
She was not in the habit of })iniii”* after her \oun«' 
me, unless she heard its voice; hut frcfjuently, on 
he road home, w hen no one could distinguish any 
sound whatever, she ])ricked up her ears, and made 
j. noise expressive of having heard the call of her 
^ouno*. This, havinp: occurred frequently, attracted 
Mr. ( 'orsc’s notice, and made him, at the tinic when 
die female eUqihant used such expressions, stop the 
aarty, and desire the ^eulleiuou to listen; but they 
Acre unable to hear anythinji: till the\ had approaclied 
learcr to the place wiierc tlie younj^ clejiliant was 
:ept.” 

Ihat this acuteness of’ heariucc was implanted in 
:he elephant for a wise purpose, we can have no 
doubt; for in the whole animal creation we constantly 
ind that means are adapted to ends — that no 
jein^ is endowed with a jieeiiliar power, w ithout at 
die same time liaviii”* a jicculiar mode of employ inc^ 
t. As surely as tlie exiraorcUiiary scent of the Jioii 
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conducts him to his prey, and the more wonderful 
si^ht of the vulture informs him where the carcase 
has faP^en, so is the acute org'au of hearinc^ in the ele- 
phant intended to ]>roniote some c^reat object of his 
animal and social economy. Let it not he ihr^otten, 
that as lie is by far the lar«;est of terrestrial creatures, 
he would he constantly exposed to peril from his own 
enormous weig ht, unless he had senses delicate enou«;h 
to avert tliis peculiar evil. That his or^an of touch 
is exquisitely fine, we liave already seen; and when 
this is conjoined with an equally sensitive orj^an of 
hearing, we can understand why the elephant so 
rarely treads u]Km surfaces Avhich are unahle to sup- 
port him — why he e(|ually avoids the pitfall and the 
slough — why, although lie delights in water, and 
cannot comfortably exist in ])laces where there are no 
opportunities of drinking and bathing at his pleasure, 
he is scarcely ever betrayed by the slimy ooze or the 
shifting sand, but seeks tliose rivers where the bottom 
is hard, and upon which lie can stand as fearlessly as 
upon the gravelly plain. The elephant, as we have 
repeatedly mentioned, is a social animal ; yet, 
from the (juantity of ])rovisi()ns which each reijuires, 
the individual must often feed apart from the herd — 
the male separated from the temale, the young iVom 
the old, the mother, ])crhaps, IVom her little one. 
But the elephant has an e\]nessive organ of voice. 
The sounds which he utters ha\e lieen distinguished, 
by his Asiatic keejiers, into three kinds. The first, 
which is very shrill, and is ])ro(luced by blowing 
through his trunk, is indicative of pleasure ; the 
second, produced by the mouth, is a low note expres- 
sive of want ; the third, proceeding IVom the throat, 
is a terrific roar of anger or revenge. It will be per- 
ceived why an animal, whicli in some degree 
owes its safety to its social (jualilies, and which, in- 
dividually, is unwilling to engage in a contest with the 
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fiercer beasts of prey, should have the means offiin- 
Jerstandiiig, by the distant voice of its fellows, when 
there is a common danger at hand ; and, at the same 
time, should have his orphan of hearing sidhciently 
I acute to distinj^uish the cry of liunner from the 
i scream of terror, and both from the shrill pi])e of 
: satisliiction. 

But the elephant may be endued with this acute 
hearing;, in addition to his exquisite touch, for the 
protection of the lesser animals from the accidents 
to which they would be subject iVom lyinp; in his 
path. He has an extraordinary dislike to all small 
quadrupeds. Dop^s runninp; near him produce a 
p^reat annoyance; if a hare start from her cover, he is 
immediately alarmed ; and that pip;s are his aversion 
has been recorded by every^ naturalist, from Pliny to 
Butfoii. It is even mentioned by Procopi\is, the his- 
torian of the Persian and (ilothic wars, that, at the siep^'e 
of Edessa, by Chosroes, lvin«* of Persia, in the time of 
Justinian, the besieged (ireeks employed theery of a 
pip^ to fri^liten ti’om tlic walls the ele})hants of their 
enemy. The old naturalists explained this pecu- 
liarity by the doctrine of anti])atliies ; in the same 
way that they aflirmed that the elephant w^as fond of 
an ox, upon the princij)le of sympathies, ft may ap- 
pear somethinp; ecjually fanciful to su»'p;est the j)Os- 
sibility that the elephant may dislike the smaller 
animals to come in his way from his iji§tinctive dis- 
inclination to destroy them, by an accidental tread. 
He always avoids a contest with inferior quadrupeds 
wherever he can ; ajid if a helpless living creature, 
such as an infant or a wounded man, lie in liis w^ay, 
he will remove the object. The ele])haiit is naturally 
gentle — anxious alone to j)rocure his own Ibod with- 
out molesting others. That he is so, is a mercilul, as 
well as a wise dispensation. If he had possessed a 
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ferocity equal to liis power, he must have extermi- 
nated a very larp:e part of the animal creation. 

Sir Everard Home is of opinion, that the elephant 
has not a ninsical ear ; but, however this may be, the 
animal is evidently not insensible to innsical sounds. 
We have observed the female ele])hant now at Mr. 
Cross’s nicnai»orie brinp; forvvanl her ears, as the 
Guards have marched from the adjoiniiifv barrack to 
the loud notes of a military band ; and the motions of 
her restless body have certainly been adapted to the 
movement of the air, which she oave evidence of 
having heard. Sir Everard Home |)rescnts ns with 
an example of the power of the elephant to discri- 
minate between the two ^reat ])roperties of musical 
sounds — a dilferent capacity, certainly, I'rom that of 
a musical ear, but still very remarkable : — 

“ As a matter of curiosity, I ^ot Mr. Broad wood 
to send one of his tuners with a pianoforte to the 
menageries of wild beasts in Exeter Change, that I 
might know the effect of acute and grave sounds upon 
the ear of a full-grown elephant. The acute sounds 
seemed hardly to attract his notice ; but as soon as 
the grave notes were struck, he became all iittention, 
brought forward the large external ear, tried to dis- 
cover wliere the sounds came from, remained in the 
attitude of listening, and after some time made noises 
by no means of dissatisfaction.” 

An experiment upon the musical capacity of the 
elephant was made ii])on the male and female of the 
Jardin des Plantes, in 1798. The result is described 
at great length in the “ Decade Philoso]diique,” a 
periodical work of that lime ; and, making every 
allowance for the a])parent exaggerations of some of 
the statements, it seems toleral)ly certain that the 
elephants were diiferently alfected by dilferent pieces 
of music : although we may suspect that the en- 
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.hiisiasm of the musician had somcthiiifr to do with 
.he assertion, that the tender air of charmante 
Gahridit' pliinu;ed them into a species of voluptuous 
anf^ior, and that the lively movement of pa ira 
'oused them to an extraordinary state of excitement. 
The whole narrative certainly adds some confirmation 
o the account which /Elian chives of the modulated 
dance of the elej)hants of Germaiiicus. 

We have seen that the elephant rarely uses his 
!:runk as a weapon. But nature has given him most 
urrnidable means for resisting his enemies. His 
'usks, or, as the French naturalists more properly call 
Iheni, his defenses^ enable him not only to clear his 
way throngdi the thick forests in which he lives, by 
ooting u|) small trees and tearing down cross 
branches, in doing which service they efiectually pro- 
tect his face and proboscis from injury ; but they 
ijiialify him I’or warding off the attacks of the wily 
dger and the furious rhinoceros, often securing him 
-he victory by one blow which transfixes the assailant 
lo the earth. At particnlar seasons, when the pas- 
sions of the male elejdiant are furiously excited, the 
more powerful of the herd will wound or destroy the 
weaker with their tusks. Mr. Corse thus saw a stately 
male ele])hant gore two small elephants, in the midst 
of the lierd, in a terrific manner. “ When the poor 
animals were throw n down, conscious of their impend- 
ing fate, they roared most piteously ; but notwith- 
standijig their prostrate situation and submissive cries, 
he unfeelingly and deliberately drove his tusks 
through, and transfixed them to the ground 
Large male elc[)hants, which in Hindostau are called 
goondahsy are f>ften found wandering from the heixl ; 
and the natives believe that tln'y are driven from die 
community as a j)uuishinent for their ferocious ex- 
Mr, Corse, however, doubts this, and he 
^ I'lul. Trails, Ifyy, 
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states that at the display of va^e which he witnessed, 
“ none of the large elephants, not even the dams of 
the sufferers, came near to relieve them.” 

Though the opinion has long been exploded that 
the elephant is unable to lie down, it is probable 
that, as he advances in age, he often slee})s in a stand- 
ing posture. The ])opular notion was, according to 
Sir T. Brown, that “ it sleepelh against a tree ; 
which the hunters observing do saw it almost asunder ; 
whereon the beast relying, by the fall of the tree falls 
also down itself, and is able to rise no more.” When 
an elephant is first taken by the Ininters, he will 
seldom lie down to sleep for several months ; and 
some have been known obstinately to stand a )car at 
the ])lace where they were ])ickeled. When they are 
sick, tliey pertinaciously stand as long as they are 
able ; if they lie down, no ho])e of reco\ery remains*. 
We have seen that Mr. Cross’s elephant would not lie 
down unless her keeper were in lier den ; and it is 
probable, that, iii a wild state, when the elej)hant is 
at all disturbed or apprehensive of danger, he takes 
a short sleep standing, il' he sleep at all. Wlion he 
thus sleeps, it is most jirobable that his tusks 1‘urnish 
him a support; and tliat, placing tliern against a tree, 
he relieves the weight Avhich his head carries, and 
enjoys a ])artial repose with tolerable ease. An 
example of this was given by the elejjhant of 
L/Ouis XJV. For the last live years of l)is life he did 
not lie down, till lie was sick: and he employed 
his tusks in making two cavities in the. two faces of a 
stone buttress which ])r()jecte(l from the wall of his 
cell, and these cavities served liim for a sujijiort when 
lie slept, his tusks being fixed in tliern f.” 

The tusks of the elej)hant correspond with the 
canine teeth in other (juadrupeds. It was an old 
opinion, which has been often refuted, that the tusks 
* Williamson. f Fcrrault Memoiros, vol. ii. p. 012, 
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of elepliants are horns. Althoiio*h the substance of 
which they are composed, called ivory, is certainly 
ditferent from the bone of other teeth, it is formed 
like other teeth by successive secretions from a pulpy 
root {noyau). The tusk has no adhesion to tliis 
root, but is held in its alveole (socket) as a nail is 
lield in a plank, by the elasticity of the parts alone. 
The external direction of' the tusk may be somewhat 
chau^/'d, by accident, or desia^n, for this reason. 
The ivory is formed, from within, by depositions of 
very thin lamina*; so that the outer surface will con- 
tinue to bear any mark which is scratched on it. 
Instances have repeatedly occurred of' musket-balls 
havinii; been f()und imbedded in the tusk of' an 
elephant, without any visible external a])erture; and 
this curious circumstance has o'iven rise to some con- 
troversy amono- anatomists. Some have thou|rht 
Unit the aperture wais filled \ip by the orii^anic force 
of the tusk ; but it is likely, that in many cases, the 
foreip;n substance did not enter at tlie place where it 
was found. We have, however, a ])iece of ivory 
lyinp^ before us, in the solid substance of which a 
wrought-iron musket ball is imbedded, about an inch 
from the surface ; and the place where the ball 
entered is distinctly seen, the ap'Lrture bein«;, indeed, 
filled up by a new deposition, but having; the appear- 
ance of a knot in a tree. This piece of ivory was cut 
in Mr. Hawkins’s pianoforte manufactory, in 1805, 
and was lent to us by that g-entlcman. There are 
similar specimens in the Museum of the London 
University. A ball, or other hard substance, may pe- 
netrate the tusk at the hollow part, and descend into 
the solid, in a manner which is thus clearly ex- 
plained: “If a ball penetrate the side of a tusk, 
cross the cavity, and lodi;’e in the slig’htest way on 
the op})osite side, it will become covered towards the 

VOL. II. II 
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cavity by the newly deposited layers of ivory, while 
no opening will exist between it and the surface to 
account for its entrance. If it have only suflicient 
force to enter, it will probably sink, by its own 
weight, between the ])ulp and tooth, until it rests at 
the bottom of the cavity. It there becomes surrounded 
by new layers of ivory; and as the tusk is gradually 
worn away, and supplied by new depositions, it will 
soon be found in the centre of the solid part of tlie 
tooth. Lastly, a foreign body may enter the tusk 
from above, as the ])late oj‘ bone which forms its 
socket is thin; and if this descends to the lower jrart 
of the cavity, it may become im])edded by the subse- 
quent formations of ivory. This must have happened 
in a case where a sj)ear-bead was ibund in an 
elephant’s tooth. The long axis of the foreign body 
corresponded to that of the cavity. No opening for 
its admission could be discovered; audit is very clear 
that no human strength could drive such a body 
through the side of a tusk*.” In the section of the 
elephant’s head, at p. 47, e exhibits the alveole of 
the tusk, and y its cavity opened, to shew the space 
which the pulp occupies. 

The elephant has milk-tusks wliich he sheds be- 
tween the first and second year, when not two inches 
in length. In a month or two after this process tlie 
permanent tusks cut the gum. These second tusks 
remain during the life of the animal ; they are never 
again shed. Tlie tusks of the Indian I’emale are very 
small in comparison with those of the male ; but they 
are used as weapons of defence against other ele- 
phants. The tusks of the male vary in size according 
to the species and the age of the animal. Those of 
the Indian elephant of Bengal rarely exceed seventy 

* Phil. Trans. 1801 ; quoledin Lawrence’s and Coulson's trans- 
*ation of Blumenbach. 
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poiinclf=i each in weijj;ht; though tusks have been 
broiijj^ht to the India House weij^^hinn^ one hundred 
and fifty ]>ounds each. Bernier saw two remarkable 
tusks in India, each of which was loo heavy for 
a man to lift, (bivier is of opinion that our knowledge 
of the African elephant, limited as it is, warrants us in 
concludiniv that the females of that species have 
lar^e tusks; and that the dispro])ortion of their 
si/e in the two sexes is far less than in the Indian 
species*. This opinion, however, is not borne out 
by travellers. Mr. Burchell ascribes the want ot 
success of some elephant hunters whom he met with, 
to the circumstance of their having; only encountered 
females with small tusks. Cuvier has ]Hiblished a table 
of the leuGfth, diameter, and weight of the larfvest tusks, 
whether of the Indian or African species, of which any 
account has been oiven. The larg'est on record was 
one sold at Amstersdam, according' to Klokner, which 
weiglied three liundred and fifty ])ounds. Several tusks, 
measured by Eden, were nine feet in length; and one 
described by Hartenfels, in his Elephautographia, 
exceeded fourteen feet. The largest in the Museum 
of TShitural History at Paris is nearly seven feet in 
length, and about five inches and a half in diameter 
at tile large end. As the tvi.^ks grow throughout the 
life of the animal, and the rest of the body does not, 
they offer no certain standard by which we can 
estimate the si/e of the ele[)haut to which they have 
belonged. Nor can we establish any proportion 
between their diameter and their length, as they are 
liable to be worn at the points, according to the use 
which the animal makes of them. There is no rela- 
tion, either, between their weight and their dimen- 
sions, as the cavity at the base is more or less filled, in 
])articular individuals of the same species. The cur- 


♦ Annalesdu Museum, tom. viii. p. 131* 
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vuluro of the tushs is also subjoei to o rcat variations. 
Some of the Imlian elephants, with lar«:e teeth, callccl 
Damitdali, have their tusks varying’ from a ])rojeeting 
‘horizontal hul rather elevated eur\e, to a form almost 
straig'lit. TL hosc ele])hanls wliicli aie called 
have their tusks pointing directly downwards. 
veral tusks are ])reser\ed in Kuroiieaii cahiiiets, of 
the most reinarkahle tiain ; some being s])iral, and 
others, which are more common, in the shape ot an 
italic ^S. Jt is ])rol)able, in the ])iesent day, when 
herds of elephants are scarce, as compared witli times 
of less advanced ci\ ili'/ation, am! when those which 
are found are hunted lor their ivory without re- 
morse, that lew elephants li\e the natural term of 
their life; and that the tusks, therefore, wliich come 
to Kuro])e, are ol' smaller size than those possessed 
by tlic ancients. We shall examine this })oint in a 
subsequent chapter on the use ol* ivory by the an- 
cients in architecture and sculpt ure. 

Hie construction of the elejiiiant’s grinding teeth is 
one of the most striking- examples of the ada])tation of 
the teeth of every animal to its ])eeuliar mode ol’ sub- 
sistence. Jt is evident, that as the ele])hant has not a 
ruminating stomach, and \et requires vast quantities of 
vegetable food for his siqqiort, the instruments by 
which lie masticates his food should be either more 
durable than in other herbivorous animals, or should 
be renewed vvlieu their grinding surl’aces are worn 
awuiy. The duration of the teeth ol'all quadrujieds is 
in ])roportion to their ordinary term of existence. In 
man, whose artificial modes ol* life may induce a 
quicker decay oi’ the teeth, but who can sujjply the 
deficiency liy the art wliich teaches him to prepare 
his food so as to suit his jiowers of mastication, the 
complete loss of teeth does not necessarily indicate a 
termination of life. But to an animal that feeds upo*n 
grass, and other indigestible vegetable^ substances, 
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the destruction of the teeth involves a speedy death ; 
and therefore, in most cases, the decay of the teeth is 
simnltaneons with a p;eneral decay. “The teeth of 
the deer and slieep are worn down in a much less 
time than fifteen years ; those of horned cattle in 
twenty years; those of the horse in forty or fifty 
years ; while those ofthe elephant last a century : if the 
animal were to "“row to double its present size, there is 
a provision for the continuance of the teeth : but as 
soon as the p;rowth of the jaw is stopped, the succes- 
sion of the teeth is arrested also, which fixes the du- 
ration of the animaFs life The provision which 
Nature has made for enabling’ the elephant to inasti- 
cate not only a larger (piantity of food than other 
animals, but through a much greater series of years 
— to wear his teeth more, and to wear them longer— 
is by securing their renewal when they are worn out. 

To describe (he peculiar manner in which this re- 
markable operation is effected would lead us into a 
description of the mode in which teeth generally are 
formed. To the anatomical student this branch of 
his science is singularly interesting; and on the sub- 
ject ofthe elephant's teeth, he may find the most com- 
plete and satisfactory dissertations in Cuvier’s ad- 
mirable article, “ 8nr les rnachelieres des el{?j)hanst 
and in Sir Lverard Home’s Lect lire on the Complex 
Teeth J. For po])ular information we tmnscribe a 
jxassage of a very well-written paper on elephants, 
which had the advantage ot Mr. C’orse’s revision, in 
Dr. Brewster’s Edinburgh Eneyclopiedia: — 

“ The elephant has no cutting teeth in either jaw 
in front; but he is furnished with most powerful 
grinders, that enable Jiim to bruise the vegetables on 
which he feeds. These teeth, as in all herbivorous 
animals, have an uneven surface; but do not rise 

♦ Home’s Comp. Anat. vol, i., p. 215. 
t Ann. du Mus. tom. viii. p. 93, % Comp. Anat. i. 203. 
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into points as in aninnals which feed on flesli. Each 
"riiider is composed of a number of perpendicular 
lamina?, which may be considered as so many teeth, 
each covered with a strong- enamel, and joined to one 
another bv a bony substance of the same (juality as 
ivorv. This last substance, bein^ much softer than 
tlie enamel, wears away faster by the mastication of 
tlie food, so tliai the enamel remains considerably 
hi«'lier ; and, in tliis manner, tlie surface of each 
grinder acopiires a ribbed •a])])earance, as it’ orig’inally 
formed with lid^es. Erom \ery accurate observa- 
tions which have been made on liie Asiatic elephant, 
it appears, that the first set of orinders, or milk 
teeth, be^in to cut the javv ei^ht or ten days after 
V)irth, and the <»rinders of the up]U‘r jaw ajjpear 
before thos(‘ of the lower one. These milk ‘’Tinders 
are not shed, but are g radually worn away diirin”' the 
time the second set are comin»‘ Ibrvvard, and as soon 
as the body ol' the «'rindcr is neaily worn away, the 
fann’s be^-iu to be abs(»rbed. I'rom the end of the 
second to the be^inninji: of the sixth year, the third 
set come ^Taduaily i’eruard as tlie jaw lengthens, not 
only to till up this additional sjiace, but also to supjily 
the j)lace of the second set, wliich are, durin«’ the 
same ])eriod, gradually worn away, and have their 
fane’s al)sorl)ed. From the be^innin^- of the sixth, 
to the end ol’ the ninth >ear, the louith set of grinders 
come forward, to supply the ^Tadual waste of the third 
set. In this manner, to the end of life, the elepliant 
obtains a set ol' new teeth as the old ones become 
unfit for the mastication of his food. 

“The milk o;rinders consist each of four teeth, or 
lamiine ; the second set of irriiiders of eij’ lit or nine 
laminae; tlie third set of twelve or thirteen; the 
fourth set of fifteen, and so on to the seventh or 
eip^hth set, when each grinder consists of twenty-two 
or twenty-three ; and it may be added, that each sue- 
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ceedinc^ e^rinder takes at least a year more than its 
predecessor to be completed.” 

In the cut at i)ao^e 47 {Svciion of the EJcphanVs 
ski/ll), h shews the anterior tooth reduced almost to 
iiothinc^, by detrition, and by the compression of the 
succeeding* tooth, and its own alveole, i shews the 
tooth in activity, the roots of which begin to form at 
k; the triturating part is already used on its face, 
The posterior lamiiue are yet untouched. // is the 
germ of the back-tooth, still enclosed in its mem- 
branous cover {capsule)^ and lodged in a cavity of 
the back jaw 

We have already mentioned an instance of the 
ferocity of the elejdiant under a peculiar slate ot‘ ex- 
citement, as observed by Mr. Corse. This state is 
indicated in both sexes, and is prot)ably in some 
degree relieved, by the secretion of a brownish juice 
from a considerable gland at the temple, through an 
o])ening in the skin. This a])erture is situated 
between the earandtlse eye, on each side of the head, 
and the gland is immediately under the skin, on each 
side also. The glands are as much as six inches in 
diameter, but the aperture is scarcely ])erceptible t- 
This i)eculiarity is noticed In Strabo; and the Indian 
mythology lias seized u])on the circumstance as the 
foundation for one oi its lanciiiil devices: — ‘"The 
Hindoo jxiets l’re([uently alkule to the fragrant juice 
which oozes, at certain seasons, from small ducts in 
the temples of the male elephant, and is useful in 
relieving him from the redundant moisture with 
which he is then o])pressed ; and they even describe 
the bees as allured by the .scent, and mistaking it for 
that ot the sweetest (lowers. When C'rishna visited 
Sanc’ha-dwip, and had destroyed the demon who 

♦ For a more minute rcpresenlalion of these parts, see Annales 
du Museum, tom. viii. pi. 41. 

f Memuires de L’ Academic des Sciences, tom. iii. 
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infested that deliG;htrul country, he passed alonp; the 
bank of a river, and was charmed with a delicious 
odour which its waters clitl'used in their course. He 
was eap^er to view the source ot so fra^Tant a stream, 
but, was informed by the natives that it flowed Ironi 
the temples of an ole])hant, immensely lar^e, milk- 
white, and beantifiilly formed; that he o-overned a 
numerous race of elephants; and the odoriferoxis 
fluid which exuded from his tem]>les had formed the 
river This fable was probably one of the many 
modes in which ilinduism revereneed the re])roduc- 
tive power of Nature. A sinj>’ular circumstance is 
inentioned by Mr. Cowqxer Rose, — that the tiatives 
of Africa often find a piece of wood in the elephant's 
head, to which tliey attach p-eat value as a charm. 
Mr. itose does not seem to have been accpiainted 
with the uses of the oland ju.st described, but his 
narrative e\])lains the manner in which the wood 
enters the head — for enter it nnist. “ I s:it on one 
(a dead elepiiaiit) while they searched tor the wmod 
in his head. Jt lies about au inch beneath the skin, 
imbedded in fat, just abo\e the eve, and has the 
aj)pearance of a thorn, or a small piece of twic^ 
broken otf. Some are w ilhout it ; and on examining' 
the spot minutely, we found that there was a small 
openiuj;’ in the skin, — a lar^e pore it may he ; and f 
conceive that this ])henomenon is simply accounted for 
by the twi^ breaking* in this hole when the animal is 
in the act of riilxbino* his head against the hushes t-” 
The skin of the exislinp; sjieeies oi* ele))hant has 
very little hair upon it; a fossil specimen luis been 
found, in which the hair was very tliiek. Theexistinj^ 
species are evidently adapted to live in hot climates ; 
for with the exception of a few hairs on the lei^s, and 


* Wilford, in Asiatic Rcsoarclies, vol. iii. 
f Four Years iu Southern Africa, p, 236. 
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on the crown of the head, the animal has no coverinj^ 
over his skin to protect him from cold. The same 
deficiency makes him very sensible to heat, and par- 
ticularly careful to defend liimself I'rom the annoyances 
of insects. The skin is c;enerally smooth and soft; 
and becomes hard and knotty Irorn disease, produced, 
probably, by an iinconi;enial tem])erature. Mr. P. 
Plair, ill the account ot‘ his dissection of the Dundee 
elephant, says, “ the cuticula was covered all over 
with a straiii^e sort of scab, like short ])ieccs of w hale- 
bone, much divided, but adlieriii”; last ; tliey were 
from one-sixteenth to one-sixth of an inch in leng-th. 
I take them to be a distemper from the coldness of 
the climate The inconvenience ot' this want of 
hair, in hot climates, is lessened l)y the dis])osilion of 
the animal to bathe, llishop lleber has describerl 
tliis habit of the elephant, as he observed the enjoy- 
ment of a number upon his approach to Dacca: — 
At the distance of about half a mile from these deso- 
late palaces, a sound struck my ear, as if from the 
water itself on which we were ridino-, the most solemn 
and sini^ular I can conceive. It was lon«i‘, loud, 
deep, and tremulous, something- between the bellowino’ 
of a bull and the blowing* of a wb.a le, or perhaps most 
like those roaring buoys whicli arc placed at the 
mouths of some English harbours, in which the 
winds make a noise, to warn shi])s olf them. ‘ Oh,’ 
said Abdallah, ‘ there are elephants bathing; Dacca 
much place for elephant.’ 1 looked immediatelv, 
and saw about twenty of these tine animals, w ith their 
heads and trunks just ap])earing above the water. 
Their bellowing it w as A\hich 1 had heartl, and w hich 
the water conveyed to us with a liner etlect than if 
we had been on shore t.” The eleiihant also pos- 
sesses the power of ejecting from his trunk, w ater and 


* Phil, Trails. 


t Journal void. p. 182. 
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dust, and his own saliva, over every part of his body. 
“ Nature has provided the elephant with ineans to 
cool its heated surface, by enabling it to draw from 
its throat, by the aid of its trunk, a copious sup])ly of 
saliva, which the animal si)irts Avith force very fre- 
quently ail over its skin. It also g-nibs up dust, and 
blows it over its buck and sides, to ke(‘]i oli’ the Hies; 
and may often be seen fanning- itself with a larf^e 
bou^h, which it uses Avith ;;Tcat ease and dt'Xterity 
Mr. Southey has described this habit of the elephant, 
in a natural state, in a passa^v of ‘>Teat beauty: — 

“ Tramplin" his path lliroiich wood and hrnke, 

Afid cane*' wbirli crai kliii;: fall Ix'fttre his way, 

And lassid-jrrass, wlinso siivery iVaUicrs play 
O'crtoppiii” ihc yoiiii” iroos, 

On collies the elejilr.uil, to •«l;d\e 

His tiiirst. at noon, in yini pelluc id springs. 

I iO ! Iroin lii.', trunk upturn’d., alott he tlinijs, 

The crateful shower : and now 
Pluckinc the hroa.d-leavM liouch 
Of yonder plume, with Mavinir motion slow, 

Fannin^: the languid air, 

He. waves it to and IVo f . 

As our kiiowledo'e of the j^rowth of the elejtbani 
has heeti accpiired from those \Ahich leave eithc'r l)(*en 
bred, or born, in ca]>ti\ity, we shall reserve this 
portion oi* otir subject for the next eha])t('r. 

^rite ancients, accorditig.’ to Pliilostrattis, were in- 
clined to think that the clepliant lived more than 
four litindrcd years. They Ibnntlcd tliis helicl’ 
U{)ou the authority of a story of oiu* with a jiar- 
ticular mark havinu,* been captured by .Inlva, King^- 
of J.<ydia, four hundred years nfU'ra litiHlc', in which 
the animal had iled to Mouid Atlas. This is not 
"rounded u])on a suflicieutly acemate ehroiiolon y to 
command onr helicl*. TaAcruicr appctirs to liavc 
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had tolerable evidence, from the accounts of the 
keepers of elephants in India, that particular in- 
dividuals had been in ca[)tivity from one h\iiulred 
to one hundred and thirty years. Tlie elephant is, 
doubtless, a very lon»* lived animal ; and the provi- 
sion Ibr the renewal of its teeth shews that the 
Author of Nature intended that his abode on tliis 
eartli should be, in eonipari^oii vvith other (|uadru- 
])eds, and even with man, a. prolon^’ed existenee. 
Plinv, u})ou the authority of Aristotle, states that the 
eleplnint ]i\ed two or three hundred years; and tlu? 
Romans, in tin* tiiiu* of (ilordian, in the spirit ot 
boetieal exapi;^'eration, eliose an elephant l()r tin? 
(H'lnbol of eternity '*^. 



• S.’illongrc rhesimrus, tom. iii. p. ‘J12. Tho nl)o\e, moihil wa^ 
strufk in honour of Tranquiliimu llu* wile of (ionliiin. ru[H'r thinks 
that the 1cj;cmhI ‘‘ /lOlernitas is expressive of a \vi*^h toi- 

the lotiLT eontiiinaneo of the rcien iif the emperor— -.:is jono even as 
the life of the elepliuiit. 
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J3iit the flistinotions of the two s])ecies are evident 
enough without an examination of the molar teeth. 
Cuvier first pointed out, in 179ri, tlie distinctive 
clraracters of their heads. Ii^ the Indian species 
the summit of ttie head forms a sort of pyramid ; in 
ttie African it is almost round. The front of the 
head in the Indian species is concave; in the African 
it is somewhat convex, '^fhere are many other dif- 
ferences in tile structure of the head, which are hig^hly 
interesting' to comparative anatomists, but whicli we 
could not easily point out without the use of scientific 
terms. The general dillerences will be readily seen 
by a comparison of the two skulls. 



ishull iij the lniiiUH I'lcphiint , 
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Tile most striking- (litreroiico of each species is, 
liowever, exhibited in the dimensions of the ears. 
In the Indian elephant th(‘ear is ol'a moderate size; 
in the AlVican it is enormous, and covers the 
shoulder. In the cabinet ol* the lvin»’ of Denmark 
there is the ear of an t-le])hanl, shot at the C’ape of 
(iood Hope in KiTh, which is three feet and a half 
Jono', bv two leei and a half wide. Mr. Jhinji'le 
informs us that it is not uncommon in Southern 
Africa to see the natives nsin^tlie ear of an elejihant 
as a soil of truck, upon which the} drag* iiiaiiure, 
and otiicr loads. 




Cri\PTEK IV. 


THE INDIAN ET-EPHANT. FEIITIEITY IV A STATE OF 
OONTINEMENT. (JROWTH. MODES OF TAKING 
Wll.D El.EPH VNTS IN \SI A. 

We liave iilroncly iioticccl the nsscrtioii of 
that oipphaiits wove bred at l^onio; tind Coliiniolla, 
II writer on rural aliidrs, distinclly says, within onr 
own walls ( (vonio) wo have seen elephants born In 
India it. was thoni^ht nnlneky to allow tame elephants 
to breed; but the I'hnperor Akber overeame this 
scrn])let. ^^ he euslout, however, evidently went into 
disuse; for I'avernier, and other oriental travellers, 
WTre not only i(j!,Miorant ol* the fact, but exjtressly 
asserted that the cireumstanee ne\er took plaee. 
U[)on this inaecurate information many nriters on 
natural history founded a theory that the proud (‘le- 
])hant refused to multiply slaves l()r the use of man. 
The experiments of Mr. Corse have, however, com- 
pletely set this question at re^ ? * and th{>u«'h it is 
]irobable, as lon«' as elrqihants are sulhcientlv nu- 
merous to be taken in herds, that the greater expenee 
of breeding* them will discourage any attem])ts to 
continue the species under the direction of man, 
there is no doul)t, il' it were desirable, that the ele- 
])hajit ini^'ht be improxed in si/.e, streiiirth, ami 
activity, exactly in the same manner that the horse o1“ 
England has been lemlered so superior in ])t>weraml 
swiitness to the horse in a state of nature, !)> a 
judicious intermixture of varnais races. 

The ordinary ])eriod of i»T*slalion in the elephant is 

* De Ke RuJitica, fib. iii. b. f Aycen AkbcM-y, vol. i. 
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twenty months and ei«]itecii days. This point has 
been established by the observations of Air. Corse. 
The younc; elephant at its birth is about thirty-tive 
indies hi^h. In tlie first year he g’rows about eleven 
indies; in the second ei^-ht ; in the third six; in 
the fourtli five; in the filili live; in the sixth three 
and a halt’; and in tlie seventli two and a half. 
Mr. Corse thinks that elejihants attain their hill si/e 
between eighteen and tvveiity-hinr years oi‘ a^e ; 
thong'll other writers, reasoning hoin the duration of 
life, believe that the animal continues to increase in 
si/e, when in a stale of nature, for nearly double 
that period. 

Air. Ranking, who w'as resident many years in 
Ilindostan, “ saw an elephant in Bengal when it 
was only eighteen hours old. It was about thirty- 
three indies high, weak and tottering, but very 
playful, twisting in its j*roboscis a lew lilades of large 
grass*.” That the \oung elephant sucks with its 
mouth is now' distinctly ascertained. It is somewhat 
a humiliating retlection Ibr the pride of human 
knowledge, which gras])s at so many things 
beyond the limits of reason, and is lamentably 
ignorant of some of' the commonest circumstances 
that happen on tlie earth, that a point apparently so 
simple should long have remained in doubt ; and 
that several of the most deservedly ])0})ular writers 
should have maintained that the young ol’ the ele- 
phant did, in this yiarticular, e.xactly what it does not, 
and were ready to establish their ])osition by the most 
incontrovertible theories. The ])erlinacity of those 
who speculate on events without evidence, and who 
sujiport their sjieculations even against the most 
distinct evidence, is curiously eNcnijilified in M. 
Houel’s account of the habits ol‘ the elephant ; for 


♦ Wars and Sports of the Mongols, &:c., p. 4 14. 
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he refuses to !H‘Iicvc M. le Valllanfs luirralive 
ot liis own observation of tlic yonnf;' elephant suckiiif]^ 
with his mouth, ])ecanse Perranlt and Ihitfon had 
asserted the contrary, upon the soundest anal()p;ies! 
Mr. Corse’s account of the actual process is the 
most precise which we have met with. 

“ Tlie \ouni>’ of the elephant, at least all those I 
have seen, lieo’in to nibble and suck the lireast soon 
after birth, pressino’ it with the trunk, which by na> 
tural instinct they know will make the milk flow 
more readily into the mouth, while snckinj;*. Kle- 
])hnnts never lie down to o ive their younp; ones suck ; 
and it often liap])cns, when the dam is tall, that she 
is obligefl for some time to bend her body towards 
her youn^, to enable him to reach the iiipjde with 
his mouth: consequently, if ever the trunk was used 
to lay hold of the nip])le it would be at this period, 
when he is making laborious etforls to reach it with 
his mouth, but which he could always easily do with 
his truidv, if it answered the ])iirposc. In siickine.*, 
the younp; elephant ahvays gTasj)s the nipple, which 
projects ht)ri’/oiitally from the breast, Avith the side 
of his mouth. 1 have very oi’ten obser\ed this; and 
so sensible are the attendants of it, ifiat Avith them it 
is a common ])ractice to raise a small mound of earth, 
about six or ei^ht inches lii^h, ibr the youn<»* one to 
stand on, and thus save the mother the trouble of 
bending' her body every time she oives suck, Avhich 
she cannot readily do aaIkmi tied to her picket'^.’' 
M. Fouciier d’Obson\ ille, who had also observed the 
yonn^ elephant playing- with the teat of the mother 
with his trunk, attributes the ]irevalent error to this 
circninstance. Mr. Williainsoii says, that the position 
of the two breasts of the ieniale enables the youn^* one 


I 3 


* Phil. Trans, 1799. 




(tcdiiiiciilly called a call ) to suck as it runs alonij; 
b) llie side ol’ tlie tuotlier, or e\en under lier belly *. 

The afiectiou ol’ the leuiale elephant i’or lier youii^' 
lias been denied Viy some writers. Mr. Williamson, 
however, g'ives an anecdote which contradicts this 
t^pinion. He says, a iemale elejihant will trust 
her youn^’ with g'reat coutidence among the Imniaii 
species, but is very jealous of all brutes. If, how- 
ever, they susjiect any trick, or ])erceivc any danger, 
they become ungovernable. J recollect being one of 
many who were seated at the top ol’ a flight of stone 
steps at the entrance into the Cireat House at Secrole, 
and had enticed the calf of a very line, good-tempered 
elephant feeding below to ascend towards us. When 

♦ Oriental Field Sports, p. 43. 
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she had nearly ejot np the steps her foot slipped, and 
she was in danger of falling ; which being perceived 
by the. mother, she darted to save the rambler, send- 
ing forth a most terrific roar, and with such a signi- 
ficant eye as made us all tremble. She guided the 
descent of her little one with wonderful caution, none 
of us feeling the least disposition to offer any aid on 
the occasion Captain Knox, who was detained 
for twenty years a captive in Ceylon, says, “As the 
C'hingalays renort, they bear the greatest love to 
their young of all irrational creatures ; for the shes 
are alike tender of any one’s young ones as of their 
own. Where there are many she-elephants together, 
the young ones go and suck of any, as well as of their 
mothers : and if a young one be in distress, and 
should cry out, they will all in general run to the 
help and aid thereof; and if they be going over a 
river, as here be some somewhat broad, and the 
streams lun very swift, they w ill all w ith their trunks 
assist and help to convey the young ones overt.” 

The calf of the elephant, like the young of every 
animal, follow^s its mother with great perseverance ; 
although he is ready enough to frisk about in his 
rude way, and especially to ])lay with children, as 
if he had the lightness of a kid. These sports may 
remind us ol’ the assend)ly of “ all beasts of th’ earth” 
bel’ore our common parents in Eden, when 

til* unwieldy clcpliant 
To make them mirth used ail his mif^ht 

Mr. Williamson says, “ the calves are extremely 
playful, but possess great strength, rendering their 
gambols rather dangerous and Tavernier has an 
agreeable passage describing their mode of play. 

* Oriental Field Sports, p. 43. 
f Historical Relation of Ceylon, chap. vi. 
t Paradise Lost, book iv. 
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“ When mercb:nits brino; elephants to any place for 
sale, ’tis a pleasant si«;ht to see them i!;'o aloncr. 
There are old and yonn«' together, a?id when tlie old 
are gone by, the children run after the little ones, and 
leap upon their backs, giving them something to 
eat; but perceiving their dams are gone forward, 
they throw the children otf, without luirting them, 
and double their pace ^\” 

The young elephants which are reared in our 
Indian settlements are j)rincipallY produced by the 
females that are taken wild at the time they are 
in calf. It does not ap\)ear that there is any ditli- 
culty in the education of these little ones, who are 
accustomed to a domestic state from their birth ; but 
that they are gradually accustomed to bear burthens, 
and to become obedient to tlie commands of their 
keepers. In the kingdom of Ava, where the female 
elephants belonging to tlie king are in a state of half 
wildness, there is considerable trouble in reducing 
the young ones to submission. Mr. Crawl'urd, who 
was the British envoy to the court of Ava in 18*27, 
has given an account of this curious operation : 

“ The young male elephants are weaned at three 
years old, — that is to say, they arc then S(‘parated 
from their dams, and broken in, — a ])rocess which 
appears to be nearly as tedious and dillicult as that 
of breaking in a fidl-grown elephant taken in the 
forest. A singular ceremony was performed before 
this process commenced, which denser ves mention : — 
It consisted of an invocation to the Nat VJdin-main-so, 
the genius of elephant hunting. Between the Avails 
of the town and an artificial mount planted with 
trees, and raised nj)on a ledge of rocks, jetting into 
the Irawadi, there is a small elejihant jiacldock, con- 
sisting of a single scpiarc palisade having no gales. 


* Tavernier’s Travels, part ii. book 1. 
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The hinp: sat under a little pavillion on the side of 
the mount, and directed in j)erson the ceremony to 
which I allude. A banana tree had been planted in 
the middle of the paddock, which was removed with 
o-reat ceremony; and on the spot where it stood, five 
elderly persons came forward, with a solemn strut 
and dance, holding- in their hands branches of a spe- 
cies of' eugenia or jambu, and carrying ofIering;s of 
rice and sweetmeats to the Nat. 1 could not learn 
the exact words of the incantation ; but the substance 
of it was, that the demi-scod was informed that a 
g'lorious j)rince, the descendant of ^reat kin^s, pre- 
sided at the })resent ceremony ; that he, the demi- 
g’od, therefore, was requested to l)e propitious to it, 
to j^et the ele])iiants (juietly into the pen, and p^ene- 
rally to lend his aid throiiohout the whole ceremony. 
About two-and-thirty female elephants, with their 
youiio' included, were now driven into the inclosurc: 
they were shortly followed by four male elephants, the 
riders of which liad lon^' ropes, with a noose at the 
end, in their hands. After many unsuccessful efforts, 
they succeeded at last in entangling; the young ele- 
phant that was to be weaned, by the hind leg. This 
was a matter of groat diliiculty, for he was protected 
by the adroitness of the herd of female elephants 
which crowded round him lor the purpose. When 
taken, he was a great deal more outrageous and ob- 
strei)er()us than the wild elephant caught yesterday. 
The large mounted elephants had to beat him fre- 
quently ; and 1 observed, once or twice, that they 
raised him quite olf the ground with their tusks, 
w ithout doing him any material injiir}\ The cry 
W'hich he emitted on these occasions differed in no 
way but in degree from the squeak of a hog that is 
ill })ain or fear, lie was ultimately confined in a 
small pen beyond one of the doors of the jiaddock, 
where two oi the male elephants continued to watch 
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him. He was still very outrageous, aiul making vio- 
lent efforts to extricate himself, but all to little pur- 
pose 

The various modes of ca])turiu«’ wild elophauts iu 
India have undergone little variation for several ecu- 
turies ; and they are, more or less, practised in all 
parts of Asia wliere ele])hants are still recpiired to 
maintain the splendour of Oriental luxury, — to assist 
in the pomp and administer to the ]n’ide of despotic 
monarchs; or, as is the cas<‘ in our own Eastern 
establishments, to bear the heavy e{jui])a”:e of an 
Indian camp, or to labour in the ])cacefid occupa- 
tions of transport ill"* those articles of commerce, 
whicli are far too weighty to be moved by the ]>ovver 
of the horse or the camel. 

As civilization has advanced in India, the supj)ly 
of wild elephants has necessarily diminished. In the 
time of Bal)cr the herds were described as inhabit- 
ing- “ the district of Kalpi; and the Ifigher yon ad- 
vance from thence towards the east, the more do the 
wild elepliants increase in number. That is the tract, 
in wdiicli the elephant is cliietly taken. There may 
be thirty or forty villages in Karrah and Manikpnr 
that are occupied solely in this employment of taldng 
elephants.” The learned translators of these memoirs. 
Dr. Leyden and JVlr. Erskiue, say, in a note to this 
passage, “ the improvement of Ifimlustan since 
Baber’s time m\ist be prodigious. The wild ele- 
phant is now confined to the ioresls under Hemlaa, 
and to the Cihatsof Malabar. A wild ele])hant near 
Karrah (Currah), Manikpnr, or Kalpi, is a thing, at 
the present day, totally unknown. May not their fa- 
miliar existence in these countrit's, down to Baber’s 
days, be considered as rather hostile to the accounts 
given of the superabundant population of Hindustan 


Crawfurcl’s Embassy to Ava, p. 304, 
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in remote times In anotlier passage Baber says, 
“ ill the jungle round ChfUiar tliere are many ele- 
phants;” — and (he translators add, “no wild ele- 
phants arc ever I’ouiid now in that quarter, or nearer 
tliaii the hills t.” As we have before slated, the herds 
of wild elephants must be ehietly sought for in a de- 
populated country. Mavco-Volo, speaking of the 
plain at the foot of the Yun-nan mountains, in China, 
says, “ The journey” (to the city of Mien, towards 
the coniines of India,) “ occupies fifteen days, through 
a country much depopulated, and forests abounding 
with elephants, rhinoceroses, and other wild beasts, 
V here there is not the ajipearance of any habitation J;.’’ 
Thus, in the early ])art of the Mogul sw^ay in India, 
when a dense population was collected round the 
courts of the native despots, while immense districts 
were almost exclusively possessed by the elephants, 
the numbers which were taken to lie employed in 
war, or to swell the cumbrous pomp ot sucli conquer- 
ors as Kublai Khan, and Timour, were almost in- 
credible. Purchas says, William C’larke, which 
served the Mogul di\ers }ears in his wars, saith that 
he hath seen in one army twenty thousand elejihaiits, 
whereof four thousand for war; the rest females for 
burthens, young, &c. §” CapUiin Hawkins, wdio was 
at Agra in 1007, says that dehanghir had twelve 
thousand elephants. The Emperor Akbar daily gave 
presents of eleplianls. These accounts, however exag- 
gerated they may seem, at least shew that immense 
quantities of wild elephants must have been taken 
liroughout India to maintain these enormous establish- 
-uents. The introduction of tire-arms into warfare has 
'endered the elephant useless to an army, except for 

* Memoirs of liaber, p. 315. f Ib. p. 407, 

4 Marco Polo’s Travels, by Ma rsden, p. 447. 

5 Pilgiiinayje, book v. chap. 13, 
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transporting heavy burthens ; — and the subjection of 
the most powerful of the native princes to the Ikilish 
dominion has overthrown much of that magnificent 
display in which the elephant performed so stately a 
part. The change, however, was not sudden, nor is 
it complete. The employment of the elephant is 
gradually ceasing, as the Oriental dynasties one by 
one fall before European skill, and as the manners 
of their courts, retairiing little of the shew and less of 
the substance of power, have yielded to the simpler 
forms of European authority. But even as recently 
as 1794 the Nabob of Oude went uj)on a hunting 
expedition with a thousand elephants ; — and in our 
own days the glory of the Burman empire is as inse- 
parably connected with the possession of the “ white 
elephant,*’ and its pomp as much displayed in ele- 
phant fights and elephant processions, as it was be- 
fore the period when a handful of merchants esta- 
blished themselves upon the coasts of India, destined 
in little more than a century to overthrow the greater 
number of the native dynasties, by bringing the 
compact and ever-active power of the highest civiliza- 
tion into conflict with the scattered and inert force of 
semi-barbarous tyrannies, unchanging because unin- 
structed, oppressed by their own weight, and feeble 
through their own disunion. 

Wlieii we consider the enormous strength of the 
elephant, which enables him to break through all or- 
dinary means of confinement, and at the same time 
regard not only his ability to resist any violent attack, 
but his sagacity to elude any common stratagem, it 
must be evident that the business of his capture must 
be a task requiring equal courage and activity, — great 
skill and presence of mind in the individuals engaged 
in it, — and, when conducted upon a large scale, a 
combination of human force such as is seldom used 
except in the more prodigal game of war. A de- 
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Scription, therefore, of the various modes in which this 
powerful animal is subjected to man must necessarily 
embrace many interesting details connected with the 
economy of the qiuidruped ; and it the same time 
exhibit many traits of ingenuity and perseverance, as 
remarkable as any which are shewn by the human 
mind in other extraordinary situations. 

Pliny, describing the manner of capturing ele- 
phants in India, says, “ The hunter mounts on an 
elephant already tamed ; — and when he meets with a 
wild one separated from the herd, he pursues it, 
and strikes it until it is so exhausted that he is able 
to leap from the one to the other, and thus to reduce 
the wild animal to obedience*.” This process is as 
summary as that which the Roman naturalist also 
notices as the practice of the Troglodytes, whom 
Diodorus Siculus by an expressive epithet describes 
as warring agtiiiist the elephants. These are said 
to suspend themselves on the branches ol' trees under 
which the wild herd passes, and, slipping down over 
the crupper of a particular animal, to seize his tail 
with the one hand and ham-string him with the other. 
Although the elephant is destroyed by an experienced 
African marksman with much more precision than 
by this process of cutting his hams, he is certainly not 
reduced to obedience so quickly by the Indian hunters 
of the present day, as by those whom Pliny has de- 
scribed as bringing him into captivity. But the ope- 
ration, however slow, is at least eifective ; — and the 
discipline does not require a constant repetition, as 
there is no doubt that the mere process of beating 
must have required, even if it could have been ])er- 
formed without danger. The various modes w^hicli 
are employed in India, and the adjacent islands, 
for keeping up the supply of elephants for domestic 
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use, are much more complicated than the Roman 
naturalist appears to have thought necessary; and 
tliese modes are followed up by a steady application 
ol mild coercion, which at lenglh effectually converts 
tile unwieldy force of the huge quadruped into a 
machine, nearly as precise and obedient as oop ot 
those many ingenious inventions of modern times 
which have so greatly dispensed with the irregular 
movements of animal power. 

The rudest mode of taking the elephant is by dig- 
ging a })it in liis native forests, which is covered over 
with loose boards and the boughs and grass upor 
which he feeds. This is mentioned as the custom of 
Ceylon a century ago^ ; — and the Sieur Brue de- 
scribes this as the mode of taking the elephant, lor 
his flesh, by the Africans of Senegal t. Mr. William- 
son states that in ])laces where the natives find the 
elephants destructive neighbours, they dig a pit, 
covered with a slight platform of branches and grass, 
towards which tlie herd is seduced by a tame ele- 
phant, wJien the leading pursuer is precipitated into 
the trap, and the remainder retire in great alarm. 
This practice is evidently not very successful ; — and 
we apprehend that the instinctive caution of the ele- 
phant not to tread iqion any insecure ground must 
render it unavailing, except when his natural pru- 
dence gives way to the more powerful impulses of 
terror or desire. “ The mode of getting elephants 
out of j)its,” according to Mr. Williamson, “is some- 
wliat curious, but extremely sim[)le. The animal is 
for the most part retained until sulliciently tractable 
to be conducted forth ; when large bundles of jungle- 
grass tied up into sheaves being thrown to him, lie 
is gradually brought to the surface, at least to sucl 


* Recueil des Voyages de la Compagnie des Indes* 
t Hist. (iea. des Voyages, tom. ii. 
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an elevation as may enable him to step out.” The 
elephant will do the same if he is swamped in 
oTound, thrusting the bundles of G^rass and straw 
into the yielding earth with his heavy feet, and ])Uic- 
iiig- them so around him wiili liis trunk that he at 
last obtains a firm footing. Pliny, who mentions the 
manner of takinpj’ elephants in pits, says, that the 
companions of the unfortunate aninial who is thus 
captured will tlirow branches and masses of earth 
into the hole to assist liis deliverance. Tiiis appears 
somewhat incredible; — but we are enabled to confirm, 
by an anecdote which has boon published l)y Mr. 
Pringle, the disposition of these animals to assist a 
suffering; companion: — 

“ In the year 1821, during; one of my excursions in 
the interior of the Cape Colony, T hajipencd to sjiend 
a few days at the Moravian Missionary settlement of 
Enon, or White River. This })lace is situated in a 
wild but beautiful valley, near the toot of the Zuur- 
berg mountains, in the district of XHtenha^e, and is 
surrounded on every side by extensive forests of ever- 
g;reens, in which numerous herds of elephants still 
find food and shelter. From having; been frectuently 
hunted by the Boors and Hottentots, these animals 
are become so shy as scarcely ever to be seen durinc^ 
the day except among; the most remote and inacces- 
sible ravines and junoles ; l)ut in the night they fre- 
({ueiitly issue forth in large troops, and range in search 
ot food, through the inhabited farms in the White 
River Valley ; and on such occasions they sometimes 
revenge the wrongs of their race upon the settlers who 
have taken possession of their ancient haunts, by 
])ulling up fruit trees, treading down gardens and 
corn-fields, breaking* their ])loughs, waggons, and so 
forth. I do not mean, however, to aiiirin tliat the 
elephants really do all this mischk'f from feeli ngs of 
revenge, or with the direct intention of annoying 

K 2 
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their human persecutors. They pull up the trees, 
probably, because they want to browse on their soft 
roots, and they demolish the agricultural implements 
merely because they happen to be in their way. But 
what I am now about to stale assuredly indicates 
no ordinary intellip^ence. A few days before my 
arrival at Enoii, a troop of ele])hants came down one 
dark and rainy night, close to the outskirts of the 
village. The missionaries heard them bellowing and 
making an extraordinary noise for a long time at the 
upper end of their orchard ; but knowing well how 
dangerous it is to encounter these powerful animals in 
the night, they kept close within their houses till day- 
light. Next morning, on their examining the spot 
where they had heard the elephants, they discovered 
the cause of all this nocturnal uproar. There was at 
this spot a ditch or trench, about four or five feet in 
width, and nearly fourteen feet in depth, which the 
industrious missionaries had recently cut through the 
bank of the river, on purpose to lead out the water to 
irrigate some part of their garden ground, and to 
drive a com mill. Into this trench, which was still 
unfinished and without water, one of the elephants 
had evidently fallen, for the marks of his feet were 
distinctly visible at the bottom, as well as the impress 
of his huge body on its sides. How he had got into 
it was easy to conjecture; but how, being once in, 
he had ever contrived to get out again, was the mar- 
vel. By his own unaided elibrts it was obviously 
impossible for such an animal to have extricated 
himself. Could his comrades, then, have assisted 
him ? There can be no question that they had — 
though by what means, unless by hauling him out 
with their trunks, it would not be easy to conjecture. 
And in corroboration of this supposition, on examining 
the spot myself, I found the edges of this trench 
deeply indented with numerous vestiges, as if the 
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other elephants had stationed themselves on either 
side, some of them kneeling and others on their feet, 
and had thus by united efforts, and probably after 
many failures, hoisted their unlucky brother out of 
the pit.” 

However iinfrequent may be such instances of in- 
telligent compassion amongst elephants, it is un- 
doubted that the sagacity of the animal enables him 
to perceive that he may escape from the perilous con- 
fineinent of a deep pit, if he is supplied with the means 
of raising his enormous body nearly to the surface of 
the ground. A very curious anecdote, which not f)uly 
illustrates this instinctive knowledge, but exemplifies 
the general exercise of the mental power of the “ half- 
reasoning” animal, is given in a recent w^ork on 
zoology 

“ At the siege of Bhurtpore in the year 1805, an 
affair occurred between two elephants, which dis- 
plays at once the character and mental capaliility, 
the passions, cunning, and resources of these curious 
animals. The British army, with its countless host 
of followers and attendants, and thousands ot cattle, 
had been for a long time before the city, when, on the 
approach of the hot season, and of the dry hot winds, 
the suy)])ly of water in the neighbovirhood of the camps 
necessary for the supjdy of so many beings began to 
fail ; the ponds or tanks had dried up, and no more 
water was left than the immense wells of the country 
would furnish. The multitude of men and cattle that 
were unceasingly at the wells, ])artic\ilarly the largest, 
occasioned no little struggle for the pj:lt)rity in pro- 
curing the supply for which each were there to seek, 
and the consequent confusion on the spot was fre- 
cpiently very considerable. On one occasion, two 
elephant drivers, each with his elephant, the one 


♦ Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Griffiths, vol. iii.p. 376. 
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remarkably large and strong, and the other compa- 
ratively small and v^^eak, were at the well together; 
the small elephant had been provided by his master 
with a bucket for the occasion, which he carried at 
the end of his proboscis ; but the larger animal being 
destitute of this necessary vessel, either spontane- 
ously or by desire ol‘ his keeper, seized the bucket, 
and easily wrested it away from liis less powerful 
fellow-servant : the latter was too sensible of his in- 
feriority, openly to resent the insult, though it is ob- 
vious that he felt it ; l)ut great scpiabbling and abuse 
ensued between the kee]>ers. At length, the weaker 
animal, watching the o]»portunity when the other was 
standing with his side to the well, retired backwards 
a few paces in a very (piiet, unsus]>icious manner, 
and then rushing forward with all his might, drove 
his head against the side of the otlier, and 1‘airly 
pushed liim into the well. 

“It may easily be imagined that great inconveni- 
ence w as immediately experienced, and serious aj)pre- 
hensions quickly followed, that the water in the w ell, on 
wliich the existence of so many seemed in a great 
measure to de})end, would be spoiled, or at least in- 
jured by the unwieldy brute which was prccij)itated 
into it ; and as the surface of the water was nearly 
twenty feet below the common level, there did not 
appear to be any means that could be ado])ted to get 
the animal out by main force, at least witliout injur- 
ing him ; there were many feet of w ater below the 
elephant, who floated with ease on its surface, and 
experiencing considerable pleasure from his cool re- 
treat, evinced but little inclination even to exert what 
means he might possess in himself of escape. 

“ A vast number of fascines had been employed by 
the army in conducting the siege, and at length it 
occurred to the elephant keeper, that a suflicient 
number of these (which may be compared to bundles 
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of wood) mi^ht be lowered into the well to mahe a 
}>ile, which migiit be raised to the top, if the animal 
could be instructed as to the necessary means of 
layinfj: them in re^j^ular succession under his feet. 
Permission liavin^ been obtained from the enp;iiieer 
otbeers to use the fascines, which were at the time 
put aw ay in several ])iles of very considerable height, 
the l\eej)er liad to teach the elepiiant the lesson, 
which by means of that extraordinary ascendency 
these men attain o\er the elephants, joined with the 
intellectual resources of the animal itself, he was soon 
enabled to do, and the ele])liant began quickly to 
place each tascine as it was lowered to him, succes- 
sively under him, until in a little time he W'as enabled 
to stand u])on them ; by this time, however, the 
cunning brute, enjoying the pleas\ire of his situation, 
after the heat and ])artial ]»rivation of water to which 
he had ln'en lately e\])osed, (they are observed in 
their natural state to frei|uent ri\ers, and to swim very 
often,) was uinvilliiig to work any longer, and all the 
tlireats of his keejier could not induce him to place 
amaher tasciuc. The man then opposed cunning to 
cniiniiig, and began to caress and praise the elej>hant, 
and what he could not elfect by threats he was 
enabled to do h\ the repeated ])romise of plenty of 
rack. Incited by this the animal again went to work, 
raised himself considerably higher, until, by a partial 
remo\al of the masonry round the top of the well, 
lie was enabled to step out: the whole alfair occupied 
about Ibnrtccn boms.” 

Ill IScpanl, and in tlie countries bordering on the 
northern Irontiers of India, where the elephants are 
ol a small size, they are often cajilured by the natives 
with iijjliaini, or slip-knot. This jiractice has some 
analogy with the custom of taking horses with the 
ICiSsOy in the Pampas. The hunter, seated on a docile 
elejihant, round whose body the cord is fastened. 
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singles out one from the wild herd ; and cautiously 
approaching', throws his pliable rope in such a manner 
that it rests behind the cars, and over the brows of 
the animal pursued. He instinctively curls up his 
trunk, making an effort to remove the rope ; which, 
with great adroitness on the part of the hunter, is 
then passed forward over the neck. Another hunter 
next comes up, who repeats the ])rocess ; and thus 
the creature is held by the two tame elephants, to 
whom ihQj)havns are attached, till his strength is 
exhausted. It would appear (juite impossible to take 
a large elephant in this maimer; although, with 
those of a peculiarly small lireed, the ojieration does 
not appear more difficult than that of securing the 
wild horse or the bufl'alo in the ])lains of* South 
America 

It is remarkable, that in every mode of capturing 
the wild elephant, man avails himself of the docility 
of individuals of the same species, which he has 
already subdued. Birds may be taught to assist in 
ensnaring other birds; but (his is simply an etfect of 
habit. The elephant, on the contrary, has an evident 
desire to join its master in subduiiie: its own race; 
and in this treachery to its kind, exercises so much 
ingenuity, courage, and ])erseverance, that we cannot 
find a parallel instance ot' complete subjection to the 
will of liim to whom it was given to “ have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living tiling that inoveth upon the 
earth.’ ' 

From some peculiar circiimsttinces which have not 
been accurately explained, large male elephants are 
sometimes found apart from the herd. Sir Stamford 
Raffles says, speaking of the elephants that he met 
with in his journey through the southern Presidencies 


See Williamson’s Sports, j).39. 
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to l^issumnli, “ The natives fancy that there are two 
kinds of elephants, — the ^aja berkamjwjig, those 
whicli always e^o in herds, and which are seldom 
iTiischievons, and the «-aja salunggal, or sirifrle 
elephants, which arc much larp^er and ferocious, 
o’oinp; about either singly or only two or three in 
e()in])any. ft is probable the latter kind are only 
the fnll-^rown males'^.’’ They ])robably, in many 
cases, se])arate themselves from tlieir corn])anions 
in search of fresh ])astures. JUit as they are some- 
times found in a state of considerable irritation, 
doin^* much mischief wherever they pass, it has 
been thought that these have been driven away by 
the stronii^-er males, and that they are suffering all the 
aG;onies o1‘ unavailing* Jealousy. Beinp: the finest 
eiej)hants, and therefore the best adaptetl for sale, the 
hunters soon mark them for their own. They follow 
them cautiously by day and by ni^ht, with two, and 
sometimes four trained females, called Koomkies, If it 
be dark they can hear the animal striking his food, to 
clean it, a<;’ainsl his fore lei^s, and they then approach 
tolerably close; — if lig’ht, they advance more cau- 
tiously. The females gTadually move towards him, 
ajiparently unconscious ot his presence, grazing with 
great complacency, as if they were, like him, inha- 
l)itants of the wild forest. Jt is soon perceived by 
them whether he is likely to be entrapped by their 
arts. I'he drivers remain concealed at a little dis- 
tance, while the koomkks ])ress round the unhappy 
goon (fall, or saun, (for so this sort of elephant is 
called). If he al)andon himself to the caresses of 
his new companions, his ea])ture is almost certain. 
The hunters cautiously creep under him, and during 
the iutoxicatioFi oi’ his pleasure, fasten his fore-legs 
with a strong rope. It is said tliat the wily females 

Sir Slauilord Kaillcs’ Life and Corrcs^uondencc; p. 315, 
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will not only divert his attention irom their mohouts, 
hut absolutely assist them in fastenin<:^ the cords. 

^ Mr. Howitt made a spirited dravvinj^ of tins curious 
scene, from the descriptions of Captain Williamson. 

The hind-le^s of the captive beinj^ secured in a 
similar manner, the hunters leave him to himself, and 
retire to a short distance. In some cases he is fastened 
at once to a lar^e tree, if the situation in which he is 
first entrapped allows this. But under other circum- 
stances, in the first instance his le^s are only tied to- 
j^ether. When the females quit him he discovers his 
ignominious condition, and attempts to retreat to the 
covert of the forest. But he moves with difficulty, 
in consequence of the ropes which have been lashed 
round his limbs. There are lon«; cables trailinp^ 
behind him; and the mohauts, watchino* an oppor- 
tunity, secure these to a tree of sufficient streng^th. 
He now becomes furious, throwing; himself down, 
and thrusting; his tusks into the earth. If he break 
the cables, and escape into the forest, the hunters 
dare not pursue him ; but if he is adequately bound, 
he soon becomes exhausted with his own rac^e. He 
is then left to the further oj>eration of* hunger, till he 
is sufficiently subdued to be conducted, under the 
escort of his treacherous friends, to an appointed 
station, to which, after a few months’ discipline, he 
becomes reconciled 

In the kingdom of Avaall the elephants are caught 
by decoy females, though the process is somewhat 
ditferent from that practised by the Koomkies of 
British India. Mr. Cravvfurd informs us that the 
King of Ava “ is possessed, in all, of about one thou- 
sand elephants, divided into two classes ; those which 
are thoroughly broken in and tamed, consisting prin- 


* See Williiimson’s Sports; — and Mr. Corse’s paper in the 
Asiatic Transactions, vol. iii. 
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cipally of males; and those that ore employed as 
decoys, all females, and in a half-wild state.” These 
decoys are o>encrally kept in the nei^bonrhood of 
forests frequented by elephants; — ami when the herd 
is joined by a wild male, they are all driven into the 
capital, to a place called the elephant palace, “ appro- 
priated for exhibiting’, for the king;’s diversion, the 
laming of the wild male ele])hant. Tliis place is a 
square iiiclosure, surrounded everywhere by a double 
palisade, composed of immense beams of teak tim- 
ber, each equal in diameter to the main-mast of a 
four-hundred-ton ship. Hetween the ])alisades there 
is a stone wall, about fourteen feet high and twenty 
thick. On the top of this the spectators are seated 
to view the s])ort. . . . The inclosure has two en- 
trances ; the gates of wdiich are composed of beams, 
w'hich can V)c moved at the bottom by means of 
ropes.” We shall extract Mr. Cravvfurd’s amusing 
description of tlie scene which took ])lace in this en- 
closure : — 

“ A cloud of dust announced the approach of the 
elephants, about twenty in number: these, with the 
exce])tion of the caj>tive, were all temales, several of 
them with their young following them. A few' of 
the best brokeii-in only WTre mounted. Jhirtly by 
])ersuasi()u, and j)artly by force, these were seen 
driving before them a small male ele])bant, not, as 
we were t()ld, above thirteen years old ; it required at 
least half an hour to induce him to enter the gate of 
the inclosure. A very docile female elej)liaut led the 
way, conducted l>y her keeper; but the half-tamed 
females were nearly as reluctant to enter as the wild 
male himself; they went five or six times half-way 
in before they were finaliy entrapped ; and, twice 
over, the male had run olf to the distance ()f a (juarter 
of a mile from the inclo.surc, but w as again brought 
back by the I'emalos, 

VOL. II. L 



** Thr elfphants luu injr cnloreci, we were requested 
to come into the kind’s ])rcsc!ice, in which situation 
\U‘ '^hould ha\c a better view of the sport. We 
v’Mdked rouiifl ai corirnio]\ l»y tlu‘ southern and eastern 
an^le*' ol the iiRlosinv, and seats were assio-ned to 

itt tlje same line with, and next to the princes; 
n(^l only the nn^sl distinguished, but the most con- 
venient situation. \\ e made a bow, as before, and 
Ute spi rt went on. From tlie smallness of the 
eleplKiUl, there was neither much dan”‘er nor amus(‘- 
MH'nt in it 1'he I'emaies were withdrawn from the 
inclosure, one b\ one ; and then the elephant-catchers, 
wlio are a distinct race, went into tlie scjuare un- 
armed, ;uul provoked the wild elephant to pursue 
them, which he did with ^reat fury. The keepers 
took shelter from his ])ursuit witliiu the ])ahsade, 
throiio'h the apertures of w hic h he lashed his trunk 
in vain. The elephant-kecqiers exliiliited mucii bold- 
ness and ability : but. from wliat we saw, I should 
conceive that they ran very little risk. Accidents, 
however, sometimes occur. A Jew years ag’o, one of 
the hunters, when pursued by the elephant, tripped 
and Jell ; he was killed on the spot by the enraged 
animal. The king, w lio was present when this hap- 
pened, iminediatel) retired, the siglit of blood not 
being fit for liirn to behold, either us a sovereign, or 
a votary of (lautama. 

‘‘ Some goats were put into the square, and these 
were pursued bv the elephant in the same way as the 
kee])ers, and with as little eliect. These animals 
eluded his pursuit wdth the utmost ease; and were 
so little concerned at his presence, that they soon 
began to qiKirrel amongst theinselv(*s. When the 
elephant was siifFicieiit tired, three huge tame male 
elephants were brought in to secure him, each 
mounted by his keeper, who had in his hand a rope 
with a noose, which one of them, after the second or 
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third effort, succeeded in castiiiii: roiuid the fore le^. 
Tlie aiiimiil made cornparativelv very little resistance, 
appearing: to he ijuitc subdued by the jnesence of his 
three powerful aula^ouists, who, after the noose was 
fixed, drove him by main f«>rce into a pen at the 
south side of the inclosure, from which he was after- 
wards withdrawn, and lied to a jxist by a compara- 
tively slender rojje put round lii> neck, throutcli his 
mouth, and round liis tusks. We saw him in this 
situation, under a shed, as we were returnimz- home, 
very restless and sullen. lie was so closely tied to 
tlie jiost that he could scarcely move, and had no 
power to do any mischief. Wc were told by tlie 
keepers, that the male elephants, when thus secured, 
refuse tbod for about five days. It takes six or seven 
months to tame them etreetuully, and occasionally as 
much as a whole year, for their dispositions are 
various^.’’ 

Knox’s account of the mode ol’ takin»’ elejihants in 
Ceylon presents a g-reat similarity to Mr. (.’ravvlurd’s 
narrative of t he practice in Ava. He says, Though 
there be many in the woods, yet but few' have teeth, 
and lliey males only. Unto these they drive some 
she elephants, which they bring with them for the 
])ur})ose ; which w hen once tli«. males have got a 
sight of, they w ill never lea\e, but follow them where- 
soever they go; and the females are so used to it, that 
they will do whatsoever is wished, either by a word 
or a beck, their keejiers bid them : and so thev de- 
lude them along through towns and countries, 
Ihrougli the streets of the city, e\en to the very gates 
ot the king’s jialaee ; w hore sometimes they seize 
upon them liy snares, and sometimes, by driving them 
into a kind of jiound, tiiey eaich theiiit*” Hut 

* Embassy to Ava. p. 291). 
f Historical Keiatiou of Ceyloii; chap. > i. 
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the present mode of catching elephants in Ceylon is 
upon a larc^e scale, such as is practised in Beup;al, 
and consists in driving' whole lierds of these animals 
into a vast inclosure, called in Hindustan a Keddah. 
In ancient times, according to Plinv, elc])hants were 
chased by horsemen into a narrow detile, of whici 
one end was closed up, and here they were detainer 
till they were subdued by hunger. The present ]irac- 
tice of the East has been ynirsued wdth little variation, 
for many centuries. Arrian gives a minute account 
of the mode of taking wild elephants in his own 
time. The natives, he says, dig a dee]) ditch round 
a large open space, into which the herd })asses over 
a bridge. Their escape is then ])revented by the 
removal of the bridge ; — they arc here kept till they 
are sulhciently starved and exhausted, when they are 
captured by tame ele])hants'’^. Fourteen hundred 
years alter, the sultan Akbar, on his return to his 
capital (Agra) from the kingdom of C’handez in the 
Deccan, “upon the way, near the village of Si])iri, fell 
in w'ith a great herd of wild ele})hants. He ordered 
his cavalry to surround them, and he drove them, with 
great dilliculty, into a fold constructed lor that pur- 
pose ; one of the male elephants, of a prodigious size, 
finding himself confined, strode over the ditch, bore 
down the wall and the palisadoes before him, and 
made his way into the plain. Three trained ele- 
phants were sent after him : he stood to light, and 
before they could overcome and take him, he afforded 
very great diversion to llie king', who was remarkably 
fond of the boisterous contention of those enorrnons 
animals t-” The large elephant* limits of modern times 
are systematically carried on by the government ; and 
the whole ojieratioii is conducted ujiuii a scale of 


* Indian History, chap. xii. 

I Dowe’s liindostaii; vol. ii. p.242. 
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Splendour which leaves all other huntinp;, even that 
of the bear in Sweden, at an immeasurable distance. 

The magnificent scene of a ^reat elephant hunt, 
where many thousand people are assembled, to drive a 
herd of these superb animals for miles with the (^lan^ 
of drums and trumpets, and the din of fire-works 
and musketry, is depicted by Mr. Corse with ^reat 
felicity — 

“ When a herd is discovered, about three hundred 
people are employed to surround it, who divide them- 
selves into small parties, consisti no- g enerally of three 
men each, at the distance of twenty or thirty yards 
from each other, and form an irreo'ulai circle, in 
wliich the cle])hants are enclosed ; each party lio-hts 
a fire and clears a tool-path to the station that is 
next him, by which a reo ular communication is soon 
formed throuo;h the whole cireiimference from one to 
the otlier. By this j)ath reinlorcements can imme- 
diately be brouo-lit to any place where an alarm is 
^iven; and it is also necessary for the superinten- 
dents, who are always g’oino* round to see that the 
])eople are alert upon their posts. The first circle 
bein^thns formed, the remc’^ the day and 

nii:^!^ is spent in keeping; .|,p ^is, or in cook- 

ing* for themselves and eonij, ’*«. Eariy next 
morning- one man is detached from each station, to 
Ibriii another circle in that direction where they wish 
the elephants to advance. When il is finished, the 
people stationed nearest to the new circle put out 
their fires, and file otfto the ri^ht and left, to torin 
the advanced party ; thus leaving’ an openinj^- for the 
lierd to advance throii«;li, and, by this tnovemeiit, 
both the old and new circle are joined, and lonn an 
oblonu,-. The people from behind now be^in slioiit- 
ing-, and making a noise witli their rattles, driuns, 

Asiatic 'I’rarisactions, vol, iii. 
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&c., to cause <he elephants to advance; and, as soon 
as they are p;ot within the new circle, tlie people 
close np, take tlieir proper stations, and pass the re- 
maining part of the day and nii^ht as before. In the 
mornin"' the same ]m)eess is repeated, and in this 
manner tlie herd advances slowly in that direction 
where they find tlicmselves least incommoded by the 
noise and clamour ol‘ the hunters, feedinp;, as they 
^o alon^, upon branches of trees, &c. If they sus- 
pected any snare, they could easily break throufl^h 
the circle ; but this inoffensive animal, c:oin" merely 
in quest of food, and not seeinjj;' any of the pco])le 
who surround liirn, and wlio are concealed by the 
thick jungle, advances without sus])icion, and apjiears 
only to avoid being' pestered by their noise. As fire 
is the thing elephants seem most afraid of in their 
wild state, and will seldom ventiire near it, the 
hunters always luive a number of' fires lighted, and 
particularly at night, to prevent the ele])hants coming’ 
too near, as W'cll as to cook their victuals and to 
keep them warm. The sentinels supply these fires 
with fuel, especially green bamboos, wliich are gene- 
rally at liand, aii^‘‘^ by the crackling and loud 
report they inak'^'^ fdld ,er with the noise ol‘ the 
watchmen, deter the ele])hants from coming near; 
so that the herd generally remains at a distance, near 
the centre of the circle. Should they at any time ad- 
vance, the alarm is given, and all tlie people imme- 
diately make a noise and use their rattles, to make 
them kee]) at a greater distance. In this manner 
they are gradually brought to the Kcddah, or ])lace 
where they are to be secured.” 

The keddah, towards which their course is thus 
directed, is an immense inclosure, sometimes cir- 
cular and sometimes triangular, formed of' huge up- 
right and transverse beams, and terminating in a 
second or even a third inclosure, of smaller diinen- 
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sions,but similar streiip:th. AtTippcrah the kecldah 
described by IMr. Corse consisted of three inclosures. 
Whether there be two or three of these f^rcat pens, 
which the mightiest force of the elephant is unable 
to break down, the one in which the herd is last 
driven lias a narrow outlet, allowing room for the 
])assage of one elephant only at a time. * The prin- 
cipal difficulty is to persuade the herd to enter their 
destined prison. Although the palisade is concealed, 
and many precautions are taken to divest the en- 
trance of any terrific appearance, the leader often 
hesitates ; and the whole herd rush back upon their 
pursuers. If they disperse, the circles of men have 
again to be formed, and the tedious operation of 
driving them slowly onwards is necessarily repeated. 
If the leader, however, enter the gateway, the whole 
herd implicitly follows. W'e continue Mr. Corse’ 
description : — 

“ Immediately when they are all passed the gate- 
way, fires are lighted round the greatest part of the 
inclosurc, and particularly at the entries, to prevent 
the elephants from returning. The hunters from 
without then make a terrible noise, by shouting, beat- 
ing of drums, firing of blank cartridges, &c., to urge 
the herd on to the next inclosure. The elejihauts, 
finding themselves ensnared, scream and make a 
luhse ; but seeing no opening except the entrance to 
the next inclosure, and whicii they at first generally 
avoid, they return to the |)lace through which they 
lately passed, tliinkiiig, perhaps, to escape, but now 
find it strongly barricaded ; and there is no ditch 
at this place, the hunters, t(),])v®^nt their coining 
near, and forcing their way, kee])**5f line of fire con- 
stantly burning all along wdiere the ditch is inter- 
ru])ted, and supply it with fuel from the top of the 
palisade, and the people from w ithout make a noise, 
shouting and hallooing, to drive them aw ay. Where- 
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ever they turn, they find themselves oj)j)osed by 
burning 6res, or bundles of reeds and dried grass, 
which are thrust through the openings of the pali- 
sades. except towards the entrance of the second 
tncU>sure« After traversing the first inclosure, and 
iioding no chance of escaping but through the gate- 
way into the next inclosure, the leader enters, and 
tbe rest follow' ; the gate is instantly shut, by })eople 
wb4> are »talioiied on a small scatVold iunned lately 
abo\e it, and strongly barricaded ; fires are lighted, 
and tiic same discordant din made and continued, 


till the herd has |KLssed through another gateway into 
Uie last inclusure. tlie gale of which is secured in the 
aame manner as the lormer was. Ihe ele})hants be- 
ing now completely surrouiuled on all sides, and 
perceiving no outlet through which they can escape, 
apiiear <iesperale, and in their tnry advance fre- 
quentlv to the diicli, in order to brt‘uk down the paU- 
sacks/ inflating their trunks, screaming louder and 
shnller than any truini>et, sometimes grumbling like 
tile hollow murmur of distant thunder, but wheie- 
everlhey make an attack they arc opposed by ligliiecl 
fire^s ajui bv liie tnnse and lnmni)hanl shouts ot the 
hunters. As they must remain some 
iudosurf, care is ulwa>s taken K. ^ 

a.lelt tilletl will' l.> a sinaU 

Mrcatn. either nat.iral. or ei.inlm tetl i ' 

fictul channel Iron, so.t.e neishhui'niitl j 

Tl.e elephants l.ave recourse to Ins '1';;^;^;, 

thfir thirst alter their latipics. l.y suckii^ 

into their tninks. a.nl then M,nirtin!i- it 1''^' > 

"art .Ttheir ho.lics. Wlnle they reman. ... th, . 
Lisiire tliev cimlinne sulky, an.l seem to n.e.htati 
thu“ esemL; hnt the h./nters hnild huts a.-o.n.tl 
them close to the i.ahsade, watelimeii aie 1’ ’ 
and every precaulion used to preve.il their hitak. i. 


through. 
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“ When the herd has continued a few days in the 
kcddaK the door of the outlet is opened, into which 
some one of the elephants is enticed to enter, by 
bavin"* food thrown first before, and then f^radually 
further on into the passage till the elephant has ad- 
vanced far enough to admit of the gates being shut. 
Above this wicker gate two men are stationed on a 
small scaffbld, who throw down the food. When the 
elephant has passed l)oyond the door, they give the 
signal to a man, who, from without, shuts it by 
pulling a string, and they secure it by tbrowifig two 
bars that stood ])erpendicular on each sirlc, the one 
across the other, thus X , and then two similar bars 
are thrown across each other behind the door next to 
the krddah, so that the door is in the centre. For 
further security, horizontal bars arc puslied across 
the outlet, through the openings of the palisades, 
both before and behind those crosses, to prevent the 
possibility of the doors being broken. The outlet is 
so narrow, that a large elephant cannot liirii in it ; 
but as soon as he hears the noise that is made in 
shutting the gate, he retreats backwards, and endea- 
vours to force it ; being now secured in the manner 
already noticed, his efforts are unavailing. Finding 
his retreat thus cut off, he advances and exerts his 
utmost force to break down the bars, which were pre- 
viously ])ut across a little farther on in the outlet, by 
running against them, screaming and roaring, and 
battering them like a rarn, by repeated blows of his 
head, retreating and advancing with the utmost 
fury^.^’ 

In this confinement the elephant exhausts himself 
with fatigue. Strong ropes with nooses are spread 
about him; und as soon as he puts a foot wiihin the 
snare, he is houiul to the palisade. When all liis teet 


• Asiatic Transactions, voJ, iii. 




Elephant harnessed in a kcdd ih. Fivm an original drawing, hy Mr. Curse Scott, engraved in Brewster's Encgclupcedia. 
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have th\is been made fust, his hind le^s are tied 
together ; his body is then surrounded in various 
directions with ])owerfn1 ropes, which are secured so 
as to form a complete harness. A couple of ]ara:e 
cables, with runninj^ nooses, are lastly put round his 
neck, and are tied to tlie ropes on each side. I'he 
jn'ef)arations bein^ complete, the cables are made fast 
to two tame elephants. The heavy door at the end 
of the passag e is o])ened, the ropes that tied his ]e«-s 
to tlie palisades are looseiu'd, and he is conducted 
by his ])ovverful brothers to an open sj)ot, where lie 
is made fast, in a similar way, between two trees. 
Wlien his subjujiated brethren leave him, to conduct 
another to his ])lace of captivity, his rage becomes 
tearful. He roars in an agony of despair; he 
tramples the food which is given him under his feet. 
He sometimes falls a victim to his paroxysm of fury ; 
but more commonly the cravings of hunger induce 
him to eat, and he gradually yields to the power of 
gentle discipline. 



Chapter V. 


THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT. ELEPHANT HUNTS. 



African Elephant. Elephas Africanus. Citviei:.* 


Before the settlements of the Portuc^uese on the 
coasts of Africa, in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, the elephant ranged without much interiup- 

^ From an elephant in the Men.igerie of the Jardin des 
Plantes, 182U. 
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tion, on the banks of the ^reat rivers, whose courses, 
even at our own days, have not been c*om})letely traced. 
In the plains of the kingdom of Con^c), where the 
herbage attains a wild luxuriance amidst innumerable 
lakes, and on the borders of the Senegal, wliose 
winters run through extensive forests, herds f)f 
elephants had wandered for ages in security. The 
poor African, indeed, occasionally destroyt‘d a few 
stragglers, to obtain a rare and luxurious feast of the 
more delicate parts of their flesh ; and the desire for 
ornament, which prevails even in the rudest forms 
of savage life, rendered the chiefs of the natise 
hordes anxious to possess the tusk ol* the elephant, 
to convert it into armlets and other fanciful embel- 
lishments of their persons. Superstition, too, occa- 
sionally prompted the destruction of this powerful 
animal ; for the tail of the elephant had become an 
object of reverence, and therefore of distinction to its 
possessor : and tlie huntsman, accordingly, devoted 
himself, with as innch ferocity as the hyama-dog 
that gnaws otfthe tail of the ox and the sheep during 
their unprotected repose^, to steal ujx)n the un- 
suspecting elephant in his pasture, and to cut olF his 
tail with a single stroke <#f his rugged hatchet f. 
But these were irregidar and partial incentives to the 
destruction of the most mighty, and, at the same time, 
the most peacel’ul inhabitant of the woods. The 
steady and inexorable demands t)f commerce bad 
not yet come to the sliores of Africa, to raise up 
enemies to him in all the tribes amongst whom be 
had so long lived in a state of com])arative security. 
The trade in ivory had been suspended for more than 
a thousand years. Tiiere were periods, indeed, in 

* See Menjifrerics, vol. i. p, 125. 

f Merolla, quoted in Histoirc Gencrale des 

Voyages, torn. v. p. 7U, 

VOL. II. M 
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the history of the refined nations of antiquity, when 
this destruction of tlie elephant was as great as in 
modern times : — when Africa yielded her tributes of 
elephants* teeth to the kings of Persia*; when the 
people of Judiea built “ h ory palaces t;’* when the 
gallies of Tyre had “ benches of ivory J when, con- 
tributing to the barbarous luxury of the early Grecian 
princes, 

The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay § 
w lien the Etruscan attributes of royalty were sceptres 
and thrones of ivory |1 ; when the ancient kings 
and mngistrates of Rome sat in ivory seats ^ ; 
when colossal ivory statues of their gods, far exceed- 
ing, in their vast proportions and their splendid orna- 
ments, all the magnificence of the moderns, were 
raised by the Greeks of the age of Pericles; and 
when immense stores of ivory, to be em])loyed with 
similar prodigality, were collected in the temples 
In the time of Pliny, the vast consumption of ivory 
for articles of luxury had comjielled the Romans to 
seek for it in another hemisphere ; Africa had ceased 
to furnish elephants’ tusks, except of the smallest 
kind tf. A century or two earlier, according to 
Polybius, ivory was so plentiful in Africa, tliat the 
tribes on the confines of Ethiopia employed elephants’ 
tusks as door-posts, and for the palisades that en- 
closed tlieir fields J J. When the Roman jiower fell 
into decay, and the commerce of Europe with Africa 
was nearly suspended for centuries, the elephant was 
again unmolested in those regions. He was no 

♦ Herodotus, Thalia. Elephants teeth is the name in com- 
merce for what are more accurately called defenftes or tus/cs — the 
substance of ivory. 

f Psalm xlv. 8. I Ezek. xxvii. 0. ^ Odvssey, Jib. iv., v. 73. 

II Dionys. Halicar., lib, iii., cap. 18. ^ Ibid,, lib. v., cap. iv. 

Cicero de Signis, par. 46. Hist, Nat., lib, viii., cap, 2, 

Xt See Piin., lib. viii., cap. 10. 
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lonpfer slaughtered to administer to the pomp of tem- 
ples, or to provide ornaments for palaces. 'J'he ivory 
tablets of the citizens of ancient liomQ {libri cl cphan- 
Uni) had fallen into disuse ; and the toys of modern 
France were constructed of less s]jlendid materials^. 
At Angola, elephants’ teeth had become so plentit'ul, 
because so useless as an article of trade, that in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, according to 
Andrew Battell, an Englishman, who served in the 
Portuguese armies, the natives “ had their idols of 
wood in the midst of their towns, fashioned like a 
negro, and at the foot thereof was a great heap of 
elephants’ teeth, containing three or lour tons of 
them : these were piled in the earth, and upon them 
were set the skulls of dead men, which they had 
slain in the wars, in monument of their victory f.” 
The peoj)le of Angola and Congo, when the Portu- 
guese first established themselves there, w ere found 
to have preserved an immense number of elephants’ 
teeth, for centuries, and had applied them to such 
suj)erstilious uses. As long as any part of the stock 
remained, the vessels of Port »igal carried large quan- 
tities to Europe; and this traffic formed one of the 
most profitable branches of the early trade with 
Africa J. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century the store was exhausted. But the demand 
for ivory which had been thus renewed in Europe, 
after the lapse of .so many centuries, otfered too great 
a temptation to the poor African to Vie allowed by liim 
to remain without a supply. The destruction of ele- 
phants for their teeth was again unremittingly pur- 
sued throughout those extensive foi ests ; and that 

* Dieppe has been for several centuries the great manufactory 
of ivory ornaments. 

f Purchas, book vii., chap. 9. 
t See Hist, des Voyages, vol. v., p. 79, 

M 2 
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havoc has i^one on with little, if any, diminution, to 
our own day. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to estimate with 
any pretension to accuracy the present consumption of 
ivory in Eurojie. Its use must have been consi- 
derably diminished, on the one hand, by the chanp:es 
of taste, which have dispensed with the ivory beds, 
and ivory cliairs, that adorned tlie ])alaees of princes 
in the ap^e of Leo X. ; and have displaced tlie inlaid 
tables and cabinets of a century later, by articles of 
furniture distinguished rather for the excellence of 
their worhmanshi]) than for the cost of their material. 
But, on the other hand, the increase of* comforts and 
luxuries amonp’st the middle classes of society, and 
the love of tasteful ornament which has descended 
from the palace to the cottap^e (one satisfactory sym- 
ptom of intellectual advancement) has ])robably in- 
creased the consuin])tion of ivory in smaller articles. 
We understand that at I)iej)])e there are at present 
eleven flourishinp* manulhctories of articles in ivory, 
from which various specimens of art, from the com- 
monest piece of turnery to the most elaborate carvinpj^, 
are dispersed throughout the continent. Much is em- 
ployed for crucifixes, and other ajipeiidap^es of Roman 
Catholic worship. In our own country the demand 
for elephants’ teeth, to he employed in the manu- 
facture of musical instruments, ])lates for miniatures, 
boxes, chess-men, billiard-balls, mathematical rules, 
and small pieces of carving *, is much more consi- 

* Works in ivory have hitherto been executed as carvinrf^ in 
which art the eye alone is depended on for accuracy, and false 
strokes are irremediable. However great the abilities of the artist, 
he has never been able to produce any results so satisfactory as 
those of the niodcdler, because his material is not plastic ; or as 
those of the sculptor, because hitherto he has had no model to 
work from ; and he does not, even in the case of his making a 
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derable than mip^ht occur to a superficial observation. 
In 1827, the Customs upon elephants’ teeth, the duty 
being 20.s. per cwt., amounted to 3,257/., exhibiting 
an importation of 36*4,784 lbs.* In eleven years, 
from 1788 to 1798, 18,914 cwt. of ivory was im- 
ported, which shews an average annual importation 
of 192,579 lbs. The consumption, therefore, is 
either increased in Great Britain, or, from our pos- 
session of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, we 
are enabled to supply the demands of foreign nations. 

The average weight of an elephant’s tusk is about 
60 lbs. To have produced, therefore, 364,784 lbs. of 
ivory, the import of 1827, 6080 tusks must have been 
procured. This fact assumes the annual slaughter of 
at least 3040 elephants. But the real havoc is much 
greater. Mr. Burchell, in his travels in Africa, met with 
some elephant hunters, who had shot twelve elephants, 
which, however, produced no more than two hundred 
pounds vveight of ivory, as all the animals, excepting 
one, happened to be females t. If anything like the 

copy, avail himself of those mechanical helps, or adopt those 
methods of producing a faithful cop), which are peculiar to the 
art of statuary. Mr. John Isaac Mawkins, the inventor of several 
ingenious articles (the ever-pointed pencil, for instance), has 
therefore proposed, that works of regular, tliough miniature 
sculpture, should be wrought in ivory, by similar rules and 
methods by wliich marble statuary is rendered the exact counter- 
part of the original model, but modified to the circumstances 
of the case by peculiar means which he has invented. By 
adopting this new process, Mr, Cheverton has succeeded in pro- 
ducing miniature copies of busts with extreme accurarv. We 
have seen a most exquisite copy in ivory, thus executed, of 
Nollekens’s bust of the Duke of Wellington; as well as anoiher 
of the Townley Isis, in which the markings of the nails were 
scarcely perceptible to the naked eye, from their extreme de- 
licacy, hut w-ere found perfectly accurate, when examined by 
tlm microscope. 

See Companion to Aim. 1830. 
t Travels in Southern Africa, vol. i., p. 481. 

IM 3 
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same ill-luck, or want of skill, attended all the? 
African elephant hunters, upwards of forty thousand 
of these animals would be annually slain to supply 
our demand for ivory baubles. But this circum- 
stance is, of course, an extraordinary one ; and we only ; 
mention it to shew the necessary waste of elephant | 
life, in the supply of our commercial wants. | 

There.is a peculiarity in the commerce of elej)hants’| 
teetli which forcibly arrests the iman-ination. Ivory | 
is not an article of paramount necessity. The fine| 
marbles would answer the purposes of statuary 
better, even if the ancient art of sculpture in ivory 
were restored ; and the harder woods are (piite as 
useful in the manufacture of furniture. It is re- 
quired only for ornaments which are by no means 
suited to every taste; for modern Europeans have- 
not a passion lor ivory, as the lionians are said, by^ 
M. de Caylus, to have had^. And yet the demand; 
in this country, of which we hear and sec little, g^ives 
activity to whole tribes of Africans ; — makes elephant- 
hunting* a trade; — exposes man, as we shall pre- 
sently shew, to the most ajjpalling danglers, and the 
severest privations ; — and spreads terror amongst 
thousands of these unoffending animals, who appear 
to have a natural right, which they have enj(;yed 
from the creation, to the immense savannas upon 
which they pasture. Mr. Pringle, whose description 
of a herd of elephants we have already given, speak- 
ing of the inclinations of his companions to attack this 
herd, which desire was suppressed by a feeling of 
the danger, says, “ When 1 looked around on these 
noble and stately animals, feeding in quiet security 
in the depth of this secluded and picturesque valley, 
too peaceful to injure, too powerful to dread any 
other living creature, I felt that it would be almost a 


Mem. de FAcad^mie des Inscriptions. 
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sort of sacrilei^e to attempt their destruction in sheer 
wantonness, merely to furnish sj)ort to the ^reat de- 
stroyer, man ; and I was «lad when it was unani- 
mously ap;reed to leave them iinniolestcd.” These, 
however, are not the feeJinns of the Hottentot wdio 
shoots the “ noble and stalely” beast, nor of the 
Door w ho carries his teetli to the coast, nor of the 
factor who buys them. It is not to be expected, nor 
])erhaps is it desirable, that they should so feel. In 
liis relations to the inferior animals, man must every 
hour harden his heart. It is his duty to abstain 
from every wanton or cruel sacritice ; — bet the (rreat 
economy of nature is, ])erhaps, as much carried on 
by the power and the w ill of man to destroy every 
creature that can conduce, to his necessities, or even 
his most artificial wants, as the relations between the 
animal and the \e^etable world are maintained by 
the constant intcrchaii^^-e of destruction that e^oes 
forward amongst tlie insect race; — for every shrub 
attracts its peculiar enemy, and that enemy in liis 
turn becomes a victim to one more adroit or more 
powerful than himself. 

The En«;lish, in the sixteenth century, used to 
trade for ivory on the coast of fluiiiea. Wliik me 
Portuguese retained their domination on the African 
shores, this sort of commerce w as extremely irregular, 
being princi])ally carried on by increliant vessels that 
obtained elejdiants’ teeth, in small cjuanlities, from 
the scattered negroes^. Our growing maritime 
sn])eriorily, and unr colonial establishments in 
Southern Africa, have now^ given to this trade the 
ordinary ])recision of other eoinmercial o])erations. 
The great mart for ivory is Ca])eTovvn; — and thi- 
ther the Hottentots resort to excliange ivory and 
cattle for giinjmwdcr, muskets, kni\es, tobacco, and 


Sec Towtsou’s Voyage, 1555, in Hakluyfs Collection. 
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clothing. Mr. Burchell saw a party of twenty men, 
with a train of women and children, that had brought 
about a thousand pounds weight of elephants* teeth 
to Cape Town, thus to barter for manufactured 
articles*. In the interior he met with a Hottentot 
who had bought twenty elephants’ tusks of the 
Bachapins, at the rate of a sheep for a tusk. These 
people offered to Mr. Burchell himself, two oxen, and 
two elephants’ tusks (each of which was too heavy 
to be carried by one man), in exchange for a gun. 
The Bichuana nations (Bachapins), whose forests 
abound with elephants, conduct their trade in 
elephants’ teeth principally by barter with the Hot- 
tentots. There is wo regulated trade in ivory ; and 
Mr. Burchell urges the establishment of a joint-stock 
company for carrying on this profitable commerce, by 
means of caravans, with these people. They are far 
enough removed from civilization to furnish ivory in 
abundance. The elephants and the poor savages 
share the forests. It is a necessary condition of the 
commerce in ivory, that the European must pene- 
trate farther and farther into the wilds to search for 
it. Ivory was once common enough on the coasts 
ot ijvyango ; but in a century or so the negroes liad 
to bear it three hundred miles on their heads to the 
European market t* When Thunberg travelled in 
Caffraria, in 1773, he saw an elephant hunter, who 
told him that he had shot t\^v e elephants in a day, 
close to Cape Town. It would be now difficult to 
find a herd within many miles. Wild elephants, how- 
ever, sometimes approach very near to the abodes 
of man. In the year 1700, an immense elejdiant 
quietly walked into the town of Mina, on the Gold 
Coast ; and paid so little attention to tiie shots which 


♦ Vol. i. p. 154. 

f Hist. Gen. des Vpyages, tom. iv. p. 592. 
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were fired at him, that, having entered the Dutch 
garden, he began to pull up the cocoa-trees with the 
greatest coin])lncency, amidst a shower of balls. The 
negroes thought lie would bear any thing — and one 
unhappy man laid hold of his tail. The elephant 
turned round in an instant, thrust Ills tusks through 
the negro’s body, and trampled him to pieces ; al- 
though he siilfered the carcase to be taken away, 
without otfering any interru])tioii. lie fell at last, 
covered with w'ounds; but he did not utter a cry till 
his triud< was cut oH‘, and then his roars were fear- 
ful*. Such ail appearance of an elephant in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood is now very rare ; and thus 
the su}>j)ly of ivory is gradually growing scarcer, — 
or at least there are greater diflicnlties presented to 
its collection. The unbounded inlluenee of com- 
mercial wealth in calling forth every energy, whether of 
civilized or uncivilized man, w ill, however, ensure the 
destruction of the ele])hant, as long as his teeth arc 
an object of desire; — and such is the cajiriciousness 
of our artificial wants, that the more ditlicnlty there 
may be in obtaining; ivory, the more eagerly will it 
be coveted. The growing scarcity of elephants’ 
teeth will probably solve tlie ])roblem, whether 
elephants still inhabit the range ot‘ the Atlas moun- 
tains, as they did in the time of riiny. 

In those districts of Africa, where the sup])ly of 
animal food is jirecarious, the ele])hant is naturally 
an object of pursuit for his flesh. The negroes who 
hunt him for this ])urpose are ill-])rovided with arms 
or ammunition; — and they, therefore, incite his fury 
towards one or more of their number, w bile the rest 
hamstring him. Major Denham saw a victim of this 
butchery, lie says, “ the w hole of the next day the 
road, leading to the spot where he lay, was like a 


^ See Hosman’s Gifmeu. 
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fair, from the number who repaired thither for the 
sake of bringing off a part of the flesh, which is 
esteemed by all, and even eaten in secret by the first 
people about the sheikh : it looks coarse, but is better 
flavoured than any beef I found in the country*.” 
Le Vaillant feasted on the foot of an elephant with 
extraordinary relish. “ It was a dish for a king,” 
according to this enthusiastic traveller. “ Never 
have our modern Luculluses,” says he, “ been able 
to produce on their table such a dish as that I have 
before me. In vain their gold reverses the order of 
the seasons ; — in vain they lay every country under 
contribution ; — their luxury has not reached this 
point — there are bounds to their sens\ral cu]ndityt.’* 
The epicures of Rome, however, to whom inordinate 
expense was a matter of the utmost indiflerence, 
made a dish of the cartilage of the trunk of llie 
elephant. Pliny says, “ they fancied they were eat- 
ing ivory J.” The Abyssinians, according to Bruce, 
destroy the elephant for food. “ Tiiey cut the whole 
of the flesh ofl’ his bones into thongs, like the reins 
of a bridle, and hang these like festoons upon the 
branches of trees, till they become ])erfectly dry, 
without salt ; and then they lay them up for their 
provisions in the season of the rains.*’ Sparmann 
saw the flesh dried in a somewhat similar manner, by 
the Hottentots ol* tlie Boshiesman race. Bruce has 
given a spirited narrative ol’ an elephant-hunt, con- 
ducted by the Africans, who principally subsist on 
his flesh : — 

“ An hour before day, after a hearty breakfast, we 
mounted on horseback, to the number ol’ about thirty. 
But there was another body, l)oth of horse and foot, 

♦ Discoveries in Africa, p. 221. 
f Voyage en Afrique, tom. i. p. 141, 4to. 

I Hist. Nat.| lib. viii. cap. ix. 
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which made hunting the elephant their particular 
business. These men dwell constantly in the woods, 
and know very little of the use of bread, living en- 
tirely upon the flesh of the beasts they kill, chiefly 
that of the elephant and rhinoceros. They are 
exceedingly thin, light, and agile, both on horseback 
and toot ; are very swarthy, though few of them are 
black ; none of tliem wooily-headed, and all of them 
have European features, 'i'hey are called Agageer, a 
name of their j)rofession, not of their nation, which 
comes from the word agar, and signifies to hough or 
hamstring with a sharp weapon. More properly it 
means the cutting of the tendon of the heel, and is 
a characteristic of' the manner in which they kill the 
elephant, whicli is shortly as follows: — 

“ Two men, absolutely naked, without any rag or 
covering at all about them, get on horseback ; this 
precaution is for fear of being laid hold of by the 
trees or bushes, in making their escape from a very 
watchful enemy. One of these riders sits tipon the 
back of the horse, sometimes with a saddle, and 
sometimes without one, with only a switch, or short 
stick in one hand, carefully managing the bridle with 
the other; behiiui him sits his companion, who has 
no other arms but a broadsword, such as is used by 
Sclavonians, and which is brought from Trieste. 
His left hand is employed grasping the sword by 
the handle ; about fourteen inches of the blade is 
covered with whip-cord. This ])art he takes in his 
right hand, without any danger of being hurt by it ; 
and, though the edges of the lower part of the sword 
are as sharp as a razor, he carries it without a 
scabbard. 

“As soon as the elephant is found feeding, the 
horseman rides before him as near his face as pos- 
sible ; or, if he flies, crosses him in all directions, 
crying out, * 1 um such tt mail and such a man ; 
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this is my horse, tluit has such a name ; I killcc 
your father in such a place, and your gTandfathcr ir 
such another place ; and I am now come to kil 
you ; you arc but an ass in com))arison of them.' 
This nonsense he verily believes the elephant un- 
derstands, who, chased and angry at hearing the 
noise immediately before him, seeks to seize hirr 
Avith his trunk, or proboscis ; and, intent upon this 
follows the horse everywliere, turning and turning 
round with him, neglectfid ol‘ making his csca])e b) 
running straigiit forward, in which consists his onl} 
safety. After having made liim turn once or twice ii 
pursuit of tlie horse, the horseman rides close u{. 
alongside of him, and dro]>s liis companion just be- 
hind on the ofl’side; and while he engages the ele- 
phant’s attention u]Jon the horse, the footman behint 
gives him a drawn stroke just al)o\e the heel, o 
what in man is called the tendon ol* Achilles, Thi. 
is the critical moment ; the horseman immediately 
wheels round, takes his companion up l)ehind liim, 
and rides olffull speed uller tlie rest of the herd, i 
tliey have started more than one; and sonietimei 
an expert agageer will kill three out of one herd. 
If the sword is good, and the man not afraid, the 
tendon is commonly entirely separated ; and if it i: 
not cut through, it is generally so far divided, tha 
the animal with the stress he puts uj)on it, breaks tht 
remaining ])art asunder. In either case, he remain; 
incapable of ad\ancing a step, till the horsemanh 
return, or his companions corning up pierce bin 
through with javelins and lances: he then falls tc 
the ground, and expires with loss of blood. 

“ The agageer nearest me presently lamed his 
elephant, and left him standing. Ayto Engedai 
Ayto (h)nfu, Guebra Marram, and .several others 
fixed their spears in the other before the agagee 
had cut his tendons. My agageer, however, havinj; 
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wounded the first elephant, failed in tlie pursuit of 
he second ; and beiii^ close upon him at the en- 
, ranee of the wood, he received a violent blow from 
he branch of a tree which the elephant had bent by 
lis weig;ht, and, after passing, allowed it to replace 
*tself ; when it knocked down both the riders, and 
very much hurt the horse. This, indeed, is the i^reat 
danger in elcphant-huntinj^ ; for some of the trees, 
that are dry and short, break by the violent pressure 
of so immense a body moviii!;* so ra])idly, and fall 
upon the j)ursucrs, or across the road. But the 
greatest number of these trees being of a succulent 
cpiality, they bend without breaking*, and return 
quickly to the former ])osition, when tliey strike both 
horse and man so violently that they often beat them 
to pieces.” 

As we have before intimated, the destruction of the 
'elephant for his flesh is almost nothing* when com- 
pared wnth the havoc which is })roduced by the de- 
mand for ivory. The circumstance of an clej)hant’s 
death was so rare in those j)arts of Africa through 
which Major Denham travelled, that it was an event 
‘which put wiiole familio in motion, with their 
laughters mounted on bullocks.” We shall endeavour 
lo collect from various travellers, more particidarly 
Tom Mr. Cow'per Rose, a brief account of the mode 
;‘n which the pursuit of the elephant for his teeth is 
jnow conducted in Africa. 

^ The elephant hunter, that is, the man who directs 
[the operations ol the Hottentots, is olieii a Kuro- 
pean. Mr. Ucse shared the dangers of such a man, 
native of England, w ho had been a smuggler ; — “ i 
thin, spare, bony man, formed for activity,” with “i 
sun-scorched countenance, and an eye of liabitua 
Watchfulness.” llis hunting dress was a dark blue 
linen shirt; trowsers of’ the same colour, sup})orteL 
oy a waist-belt; a yellow silk handkerchiet' bount 
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tightly round his head ; his powder-horn and pouch 
hun^ on his side. The two Hottentots who accom- 
panied the hunter were equipped even in a more 
unpretendiii"* costume: — trowsers tucked up to the 
knee, shewing bare legs that defied thorns ; one 
slioulder belt from which the pouch and pow'der- 
liorn were suspended, and another supporting a 
hatchet for cutting out the tusks, and a bagibr hold- 
ing wild-honey. Three or four bold spirits thus 
compose a hunting-party. Each bears an immense 
gun, weighing at least twenty pounds. Their 
course is through the wildest countries, where no 
sound is heard by day but the monotonous toll of 
the campauero^ or bell-bird, — and no more pleasing 
voice at night than the shriek of the jackal, and the 
chattering of the hyiena. Foot-prints of the elephant 
begin to be traced; and the Hottentots, with unvary- 
ing accuracy, determine when the animal passed. 
“ This is three days old” — or, “ This is last night.” 
Several days are ])assed iii these fatiguing marches 
under a burning sun. At length the hunter sees a 
troop of elephants on a distant hill, while the inex- 
perienced Euroj)eau can discover nothing. Vaillant 
has described, with his usual spirit, the w'onderful 
accuracy with which the Hottentot j)ursues the traces 
of the animal that he seeks ; “ What a subtle sense 
is the sight of a Hottentot! How he assists it by a 
difficult and truly wonderful attention! Upon a dry 
ground, where, in spite of his great weight the ele- 
phant scarcely leaves any trace — in the midst of 
dead leaves, scattered and curled up by the wind — 
the African recognises his step. He sees the way 
which the animal has taken, and that which he himself 
must follow. A green leaf turned up or broken off, 
a bud or a little twig bruised or torn down — these 
and a thousand other circumstances are indications 
which never fail him. The most expert European 
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hunter is completely baffled ; for myself I could never 
understand it*.** This accuracy of obsers^ation at 
leiif^th brings the hunters close to the herd ; and 
then the excitement and the danger begin ; fatigue 
is forgotten ; the tempting ivory is within the grasp 
of the anxious adventurers. We siiall describe tlie 
scene which follows, in Mr. Rose’s words : — 

“ But now we went on with fresh vigour, and 
gained the hill opposite to that on which they were; 
we halted and watched ; a few words passed between 
the hunter and Skipper (a Hottentot), and we de- 
scended silently the ravine that divided us. Again 
they whispered, — marked from what point the light 
breeze came ; and we commenced the stee]) ascent 
in a direction that the wind might come from the 
animals to us ; for we were now so near them, that 
their cpiick scent would have discovered us. Skipper 
led, while we followed in Indian file, threading a 
narrow rocky path, which skirted one bank of a small 
hollow, while the huge beasts were feeding on the 
opposite one. The leader halted, the hunter gave 
my companion and myself lighted sticks, and whis- 
pered directions to fire the bush and grass, and to 
retreat, in the event of the animals charging. It 
was a strange feeling to find myself within twenty 
yards of creatures whose forward movement would 
have been destruction ; but they stood browsing on 
the buslies, and Happing their large ears, pictures of 
indolent security. \Ve were taking our stations when 
we heard a shot, and then another, and of the ei ght 
elephants, seven lied. We went forward to see the 
etiect of the shots. Skijiper’s had carried death w ith 
it ; the elephant had fallen, but rose again. 1 never 
heard anything like its groans ; he aguin fell, and 
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wc went up to him ; the ball had entered behind the 
shoulder and reached the heart.” 

The troo]) of elephants tlee, but their enemy quickly 
follows. Their course may be now easily traced, for 
they are terrified and angry. They uproot every 
thing; that impedes tlieir path ; branches are strewed 
every where around ; and the larg^e en])horbias are 
broken like twig:s. They at length stop. Their 
huge backs shew above the bnsli. The hunters steal 
on — again fire — again an ele])hant dies — and again 
the herd rushes forward. Kight comes on. The 
adventurers light a blazing fire, and sleep in safety, 
w'hile the ele])hanls and the l)nfIalocs are around 
them. During the night one of tlie Hottentots may; 
be heard reciting some tale of danger or superstition 
in a dull, monotonous voice; and when the story of; 
one is finished, another begins some similar narrative., 
At the dawn of day they are ready again to start. 
The pursuit continues, either till the remainder of 
the herd arc destroyed or have esca])ed — or till 
the ammunition is exhausted. The ]>arty 
retrace their ground, with their horses, to carry 
off the tusks, which they have marked as each 
animal is killed. There is no difliculty in finding the 
spots ; for a Hottentot, in a country where hill and 
hollow are equally clothed with jungle, will, in the 
heat of a fatigiiing day, throw his hatchet into a 
bush, and after weeks return to the same bush, and 
take it up again 

The chase of the elephant, conducted in this man- 
ner, is an occasion of extraordinary excitement — 
but it is also a work of great fatigue and danger. 
The hardships and terrors of such a life are described 
by Mr. Rose, in the w^ords of the Europjcan Jiunter 
whom he accoiu])anied : — 

* Rose, p. 239. 
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I was surprised to hear D— say, that it 
was his wish to leave his present life, and to settle 
cpiietly in his farm. ‘ Indeed!’ I said, ^ 1 should 
have thought that this wild pursuit, and your former 
dani^erous trade, would render a quiet life somewhat 
sleepy.’ — ‘ 1 have a wife now, and shall have chil- 
dren, and have been driven to this by debt and 
necessity. I have nearly j^ot over my difficulties, for 
in twenty months, I and my Hottentots have killed 
eight hundred elephants ; four hundred have fallen 
liy this good gun ; and when I am free, 1 cpiit it. 
Scores of times have the elephants charged around 
me, even within a yard of the bush under which I 
had crept; and I feel that it was a chance I was not 
crushed. Once I had fired on a large troop in a 
deep ravine, one side of which was formed by a steep 
cliff, winch echoed back the sound of the firing, and 
a hundred cle|>hants, witlt upraised ears, and loud 
screams, and tossing trunks, rushed down the narrow 
pass, and charged the echo, being the opposite side 
to that in which we had fired, and the one to which 
we had moved ; myself and Hottentots lying in the 
bush, while they rushed by us. The boldest hunter 
is killed at last. I have, wiien pursued by a rhino- 
ceros, s})rung down a high bank, not knowing its 
de})th, or whether I might not fall on a rock or stump. 
No, sir, it is a life of no common hardshij) and 
danger. I have been obliged to eat the veldtschoon 
(untanned leather shoes) from my feel.’ ” 

The elephant is sometimes fearfully revenged upon 
his great enemy, the ivory-hunter. Mr. Burchell has 
told the story of Cartl Kriv^efs fate ; and many 
similar accidents might doubtless be found in the 
rude traditions of the Africans ^ ; — 
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“ He was an indefatigable and fearless hunter ; 
and, being also an excellent marksman, often ven- 
tured into the most dangerous situations. One day, 
having with his ])arty pursued an elephant whicli he 
had wounded, the irritated animal suddenly turned 
round, and, singling out from the rest the person by 
whom he had been w^ounded, seized him with his 
trunk, and, lifting Ins wretched victim high in the 
air, dashed liim with dreadful force to the ground. 
His companions, struck with horror, tied ])reci])itately 
from the fatal scene, unable to turn their eyes to be- 
hold the rest of the tragedy. But on tlie following 
day they rei)aired to the spot, where they collected 
the few bones tliat could be found, and l)uried them 
near the spring. The enraged animal had not only 
trampled his body literally to pieces, but could not 
feel its vengeance satisfied till it had jiounded the 
very flesh into the dust, so that nothing of this unfor- 
tunate man remained, excepting a few of tlie larger 
bones.” 

We have before us a very ])icturesque account of a 
remarkable escajie from destruction by an enraged 
elephant, which has been furnished to us by Mr. 
Pringle. The hero of the narrative is Lieut. J. D. 
Moodic, of the 21st fusileers, wlio is now in Eng- 
land : — 

“ In the year 1821, 1 had joined the recently 
formed semi-military settlement of Fredericksburg, 
on the ])ictures(]ue banks of the (lualana, beyond 
the Great Fish river. At this ])lace our ])artY (con- 
sisting chiefly of the disbanded oflicers and soldiers 
of the Royal African corps) had already shot many 
elephants, witli wliich the country at that time 
abounded. The day pre\ious to my adventure I had 
witnessed an elephant hunt for the first time. On 
this occasion a large female was killed, after some 
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hundred shots had been fired at her. The balls 
seemed at first to produce little effect, but at length 
she received several shots in the trunk and eyes, 
which entirely disabled her from making resistance 
or escaping, and she fell an easy prey to her assail- 
ants. 

“ On the following day, one of our servants came 
to inform us that a large troop of elephants was in the 
neighbourhood of the settlement, and that several of 
our peo})le were already on their way to attack them. 
I instantly set oif to join the hunters, but, from losing 
my way in the jungle through which I had to pro- 
ceed, 1 could not overtake them, until after they had 
driven the elephants from tlieir first station. On 
getting out of tlic jungle I was proceeding through 
an 0])Cii meadow on tlie banks of the Ciualaiia, to 
the spot where I heard the firing, when I was sud- 
denly warned ol’ approaching danger, by loud cries 
of‘ Pas-op ! — Look out!’ coupled with rny name in 
Dutch and Eiiglisli ; and at tlie same moment heard 
the crackling of broken branches, produced by the 
elephants bursting tlirough the wood, and the tre- 
mendous screams of their wratliful voices resound- 
ing among the precij)itoir' hanks. Immediately a 
large female, accom])auied by three others oi‘a smaller 
size, issued I’rom the edge ol’ the jungle, which 
skirted the river margin. As they were not more 
than two hundred yards off, and were proceeding 
directly towards me, 1 bad not much time to decide 
on my motions. Ueing alone, and in the middle of 
a little open jdain, J saw that 1 must inevitably he 
caught, should J tire in this position, and my shot 
not take etfect. 1 theretbre retreated liastily out of 
their direct path, thinking they would not observe 
mo, until 1 should find a heliev op])ortuivity to attack 
them. But in this I was mistaken, for on looking; 
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back I perceived, to my dismay, that they had 
left their former course, and were rapidly pursu- 
ing and p^aininj? ground on me. Under these cir- 
cumstances I determined to reserve my tire as a last 
resource; and tnrnino- off at rifi^ht angles in the 
opposite direction, I made for the hanks of the small 
river, with a view to take refu«-e amon«' the rocks on 
the other side, where I should have been safe. But 
before 1 prot within fifty paces of the river, the ele- 
phants were within twenty paces of me— the large 
female in the middle, and the other three on either 
side of lier, apparently with the intention of making 
sure of me ; all of them screaming so tremendously, 
that I was almost stunned with the noise. I im- 
mediately turned round, C(K*ked my gun, and aimed 
at the liead of the largest — the female. But the gun, 
unfortunately, from the ])owder being darn]), liung 
fire, till 1 was in the act of taking it from my shoulder, 
when it went off, and the ball merely grazed the side 
of her head. Halting only for an instant, the animal 
again rushed fhrion.sly forward. 1 fell — 1 cannot 
say whether struck down by her trunk or not. She 
then made a thrust at me with iier tusk. Luckily 
for me she had only one, which still more luckily 
missed its mark. She then caught me with her trunk 
by the middle— threw me beneath her fore feet — and 
knocked me about betw'cen them for a little sj)ace : 
— 1 was scarcely in a condition to com])utethe num- 
ber of minutes very accurately. Once she pressed 
her foot on my chest with such force, tiiat 1 actually 
felt the bones, as it were, bending under the weight; 
and once she trod on the middle of my arm, which, 
fortunately, lay flat on the ground at the time. Du- 
ring this rough handling, however, 1 never entirely 
lost my recollection, else 1 have little doubt she 
would have settled my accounts with this world. But 
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owinn- to the rounclness of her foot, I o-enerally ma- 
nai^ccl, by twisting- my body and limbs, io csca])e her 
direct tread. Wliilc 1 was still nnder^oiri^ this buf- 
, fettino*. Lieutenant Chisholm, of the U. A. corps, 
|and Diederik, a Hottentot, had come up, and fired 
^several shots at her, one (»f which I lit her in the 
^shoulder; and at the same time lier companions, 
i or young* ones, retiring, and screaming to her 
^from the edge ol‘ the forest, she reluctanily left me, 
r giving me a cuff or two with her hind feet in pass- 
; ing. 1 got up, ])iclved uj) my gun, and staggered 
aw'ay as fast my aching bones would allow; but ob- 
; serving that she turned round, and looked back to- 
' wards me, before entering the hush, I lay down in 
the long grass, by wliicli means 1 escaped her obser- 
vation. 

“ On reaching the t(>p of the higli bardc of the 
river, J met my brother, who had not been at this 
dayV hunt, hut had run out on being told by one of 
the men that he had seen me killed, lie Mas not a 
little snrjirised at nie(‘ting me alone and in a whole 
skin, though ])lastered with mud from head to foot. 

, While he, Mr. Knight of the (’ape regiment, and 1, 
were yet talking of my adventure, an unlucky soldier 
' of the U. A. corps, of the name of Md’lanc, attracted 
the attention of a large male olc]ihaut, which had 
been driven tow ards the village. The ferocious ani- 
mal gave chaee, and caught him immediately under 
the height where we were standing — carried him 
.some distance in his trunk — then threw him down, 
and bringing liis four feet together, trod and stamped 
n])()n him for a eonsiderahle lime, till he was quite 
dead. J^eaving the corpse for a little, he again re- 
turned, as if to make quite sure of his dcstnietion, 
and kneeling down, crushed and kneaded the body 
with his fore-legs. Then seizing it again with his 
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trunk, he carried it to the edge of the jungle, and 
threw it among the bushes. While this tragedy was 
going on, my brother and I scrambled down the 
bank as far as we could, and fired at the furious ani- 
mal, but we were at too great a distance to be of 
any service to the unfortunate man, who was crushed 
almost to a jelly. 

“ Shortly alter this catastroy>he, a shot from one of 
the people broke this male elephant's left fore-leg, 
which completely disabled him from running. On 
this occasion, we witnessed a touching instance of 
affection and sagacity in the elephant, which 1 can- 
not forbear to relate, as it so well illustrates the cha- 
racter of this noble animal. Seeing the danger and 
distress of her mate, the female belbre mentioned (my 
personal antagonist), regardless of her own danger, 
quitted her shelter in the bush, rushed out to his as- 
sistance, walked round and round him, chasing away 
the assailants, and still returning to his side and 
caressing him ; and when he attempted to walk slie 
placed her flank under his wounded side and sup- 
ported him. This scene continued nearly half an 
hour, until the female received a severe wound from 
Mr. C. Mackenzie, of the R. A. corps, which drove 
her again to the bush, where she sj)eedily sank ex- 
hausted from the loss of blood ; and the male soon 
after received a mortal wound also from the same 
officer. 

“ Thus ended our elephant hunt ; and I need 
hardly say, that what we witnessed on this occasion, 
of the intrepidity and ferocity of these powerfrd ani* 
mals, rendered us more cautious in our dealings with 
them for the future.” 


We have thus exhibited a picture of the chase of 
the wild elephant in Africa. The rude modes of de- 
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struction to which he is there subjected present a 
singular contrast to the caution, merciful even in 
cruelty, with which he is entrapped in India, to be 
’educed to domesticity The African elephant was 
*n former limes tamed ; Init in no part of that exten- 
sive region is he now, as far as we know', employed 
jy man, either for war or commerce. He is driven 
Tom forest to forest, as the desire of "•ain carries the 
mntor fartiier and farther from the abodes of civiliza- 
,iou. Man ])resents himsell*, there, only as a de- 
stroyer. He does not capture the ‘‘ half-reasoning*' 
jeast, to become his protector, — to identify him with 
-he follies of human pride‘, — to teach him the value 
:)i human affections. The Africans are very disin- 
clined to believe what they have not seen ; like all 
jther ig’iiorant people, they are at once incredulous 
and su])erstitious, — crediting' a numl>er of wild tilings 
.3eyond the reach of' human evidence, and refusing to 
jelievc circumstances connected with ordinary matters, 
which are out of the range of their own experience. 
Thus, in many jiarts where the elej>hant abounds, 
-he assertion that he is tamed and ridden in other 
countries, passes as one of the white-man’s liesf* 
dovv much more would the poor Bachapin withhold 
lis credence, if he were told that the domestic 
elephant, it he escajie from confinement, will come 
3ack to his duty, after a lapse of many years, upon 
hearing the voice of his keeper; that he will assist in 
ca})turing and confining liis own species ; that he 
nay be trusted without a guide, not only to carry 
mrtheris far greater than a horse or a buflalo could 
3ear, but to de])osit his load in any place to which he 

♦ The elephant is, however, sometimes shot in India, as in 
Africa. In Colojjel Welsh’s Ucminiscences, lately pnhlished, 
there is an interesting account of an elephant being thus destroyed, 
’n the territory of the Rajah of Coorg. 

t Rankings Wars and Sports, p. 
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is accustomed, witti as much j)vccision as if it were 
taken from his hack by human hands ! It will be for 
us to exhibit, in tlie succeedino* chapters, the various 
modes, all curious and instructive, in whicli the 
elephant is cnij:)loycd, when man lias subdued hie 
natural strength and sagacity, to administer to the 
necessities of ci\ilizcd life. We have completed our 
picture of him in his state ot* nature. 



Chapter VI. 


DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT OF ELEPHANTS IN THE 
E AST . T R A I M N O . DOCILITY. 


An old traveller in the Earst, describin'^ the mode of 
tamin'^ the wild elephant alter his cajitiire, says, 
“ The ]ieople goad him with pointed c;vnes till they 
force him into a narrow stall, in which lie is securely 
fastened with strong ropes about his Ixnly and legs, 
and is left there for three or four days without food or 
drink. Then they bring a female to him, witli i'ood 
and drink, and unbind the ropes, and he becomes 
tame in three or four days^.” The rapidity with 
which the elephant is here represented as becoming 
content wdth his new lot, is an exaggeration. The 
actual process is a much sUnver one. The animal 
is carefully attended upon ; all his necessities arc 
diligently supplied ; he has abundance ol’ food and 
drink ; liis skin is kept cool by continued applica- 
tions of water ; the tlies that irritate him are dri\eii 
olf. One man, his intended keeper, is always about 
him, soothing him by the most diligent kindness. 
The animal gradually learns that his comforts must 
depend upon the will of this keeper, and he allows 
him, therefore, to approach him, and at length to ^vt 
upon his back. As the elejihant gains contidence liii* 
keeper is more bold, and soon takes his ])osition upon 
the neck, with the iron hook {hau'kifs'< or anJ^ns//)^ 
ready to direct him, by catching hold of his car, or 
pressing it into his skin. To this rough monitor he 

* Fitch’s Journev ; in Kerr’s Collection of Voya'^es, vol. vii. 
p. 491. 
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c^radualiy yields entire submission, as the horse sub- 
mits to be iir^ed on by the spur. The method of 
rcduciue; the eleidiant to obedience, pursued at this 
day in lliudostaii, is doubtless that which has been 
observed for centuries in a country where nothiup^ 
chano'cs. The “ Dwin-Shaster,” one of the old sacred 
books of tlie Hindoos, says, “ The mind is stronger 
than an elephant, whom men have found means to 
subdue, thonoli they have never been able to subdue 
tljeir owm inclinations. But the afi/nfsh of the mind 
is true wisdom, which .sees into the vanity of all 
W'oildly Ihinn-s '^” 

It is p:onerally as lonp,- as six months before the 
ele])hant is rendered ])erteclly obedient to his keeper, 
so as to be conducted from ])lace to ])lace, without 
difliculty. The females are invariably more docile 
tlian the males, and retpiire much les.s severity in their 
])rcakin«‘ in. The subjection of this animal, as in 
most other instances ot‘ the domination of man over 
interior creatures, is produced by impressiuj? him 
w ith fear as well as atfectiou. When his spirit is 
bi’okeii by liis first confinement, he is soothed by 
unvarying’ kindness, till be permits his master to be- 
stride him ; and then comes the terror ol* the hook 
and the spike. I j)on the whole, however, elephants 
are i educed to and ke})t in obedience more by kind- 
ness than severity. Mr. Corse coini)lains that “ the 
keejH'i’s trust too much to their good nature, belore 
they are tlioronghly aetprainted witli their (lisj)osi- 
tioiis.” I'his circumstance indicates that, according 
to the experience of these professional SLi])erinten- 
dents of the education of the elephant, the nature of 
the animal is generally tractable. There are, iiovvevcr, 
great dillerenees of character amongst them ; which 
tiifierences render it unsafe to trust too much to their 


* D(>w’.s Uiruiostan, ]). Iviii, 
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obedience before it has been fully proved. Of the 
three elephants with which liishop Hcher travelled 
in Glide, one was described by his rnolioul as a tine- 
tempered beast, but the other two, be said, were 
“ ^reat rascals.’* Unruly elephants are by no means 
uncommon. Isbrand Ides, an ambassador from the 
Czar of Russia to China, saw at Pekin an elephant 
fastened with c^reat chains on account of his evil 
temper; aiid such was the apprehension of mischief 
from his escajic, that a pit was du«' by his side that 
he ini^’hl (all in if he broke his fetters ^ Dampier, 
describing* the curiosities of 'IVincpiin, says, “ Some 
of the elephants are very gentle and ii*()vernable ; 
others are more indocile and unruly. When these 
rude ones are to pass throu^*h the streets, thoii^’h 
only to be watered, the rider or dresser orders a 
o'OUi;' or drum to be beaten before him, to v\arn ])e()- 
ple that an unruly elephant is comins;'; and they 
presently clear the streets and g'ive a passage for tlie 
beast, who will do mischief to any that arc in the way, 
and their riders or keejicrs cannot restrain him f.’* 
Shah-Jehan, the Mog’ul emperor, was so enraged by 
the disrespect of the ambassador of his rival, Shah- 
Abbas, the kin^ of Persia, tluit he gave secret orders 
that when the ambassador entered a long and narrow 
street in the fortress of Delhi, leading to the liall 
of assembly, a vicious ele])hant should be let loose 
upon him J;. The ditlerences of character between 
elejihants are so marked, that at the court ol Siam, 
according to Tavernier, if any favourite elepliant 
falls sick and dies, he is, witli I'uneral j)om]), burned 
to ashes with reeds and the weight ol his body of 
sweet wood ; but if he be an otiendei', he is not burnt, 
but buried The tein])er of the elephant cannot 

* llibt, (it*n. V»)y;i‘;es, v..')l7. 
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always be calculated upon. The nnost morose will 
sometimes become perfectly docile, and the most 
jventle will occasionally be intractable and revenjreful. 
Mr. Williamson tells an anecdote of a male elephant 
belongcino; to a gentleman at C'hittao*onij;, wiiich he 
endeavoured for ten years, but in vain, to render 
obedient. “lie was repeatedly offered for sale at a 
low price ; but his character was so well known, that 
none would purchase iiim. It is customary in that 
district to have llie fire-wood, which is cut into stumps 
()f about a (dot or less in diameter, and ])erhaps five 
or six feet ion«^, jiiled re^ailarly, and this work is 
usually performed by elephants; when properly 
trained they will execute it as well as any labourers, 
^fhe animal in <piestion could not be induced to per- 
form this drudo-ery ; and all attempts to enforce his 
obedience having' ])roved useless, his master at last 
g-ave up the point : to his utter astonishment the ele- 
phant became suddenly good temyiered, and went of 
liis own free w ill to the wood-yard, wdiere he not only 
exerted himself greatly, but was, in the regularity of 
his w ork, at least ecjual to those which had more prac- 
tice Was this extraordinary change produced by 
any physical alteration in the animal ; or was it the 
result of a proc^ess of reasoning, by which tlie creature 
discovered that the labour, to w hich his companions 
submitted, would l)e less annoying than the constant 
punishment and irritation to wdiich he was subjected 
by Ills disobedience? 

The elephant, like all other animals, is sometimes 
made unruly by injudicious punishment, and this 
might have been tlie case in the remarkable con- 
duct above described. A fearful example of this 
came under tlie notice of Mr. Zotlany, an English 
artist, who painted a spirited jiicture of the circum- 
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stance, of which he was an eye-witness. In the 
procuress of the embassy from the Vizier of Oude, 
to Calcutta, to meet I^ord Cornwallis, a male bap^- 
elephant, carrying; a number of people on 
his back, was suddenly irritated by his inohout, 
who struck him violently with his hawkuss. The 
unhappy man was in an instant pulled from his 
seat by the enrag:ed beast, who suspended him by 
his trunk in a way which rendered escape impos- 
sible, and then dashed him to pieces. The foreg^oinjr 
wood-cut is taken iroin the principal p^roup in Mr. 
Zoffany’s representation. 

Examples, such as this, of sudden and violent re- 
venp^e, arc comparatively rare. The elephant, how- 
ever, is mindliil of injuries, exactly in the same mea- 
sure that he is grateful for benefits. The modes 
in which he avenges trifling wrongs are often ex- 
tremely ludicrous ; and these seem to be employed 
as if to afford satisfaction to his own consciousness of 
physical power. Every one recollects the story of the 
elephant at Delhi, that half-drowned an unhappy 
tailor with Avater from his truidv, because the man had 
pricked him with his needle, instead of giving him 
an apple. Mr. Williamson tells an anecdote of an 
(‘lephant who used to be called tlic Paugul, or fool, 
but who \ indicated Ins claim to another character in 
a very singular manner. He had refused to bear a 
greater weight upon a march than was agreeable to 
liirn, by constantly ])nlling part of the load off his 
back; and a quarter-master of brigade, irritated at 
his obstinacy, threw a tent-pin at his head. In a few 
days after, as the animal was going from the camj) to 
water, he overtook the (piarter-mastcr, and, seizing 
liim with his trunk, lifted him into a large tamarind tree 
which overliniig the road, leaving him to cling to the 
houghs, and get down as well as lie could. J^ient. 
Siiipp, to try tlii-s memory of injuries, gave an clc- 
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phant a large quantity of Cayenne pepper between 
some bread. The animal was much irritated by the 
offence ; and about six weeks after, when the unsus- 
pecting joker went to fondle him, he endured the 
caresses very placidly, but finished the atlair by 
drenching his persecutor with dirty water, from head 
to foot’^. The keepers of our menageries have 
always some stories of the odd methods in which 
elephants avenge their wrongs. In a very pleasant 
book for young persons, abounding in valuable in- 
formation, mention is made of a recent instance of 
this quality : — a man took hold of an elepliaiit’s tail 
in the streets of London, w hen the animal was so 
displeased by the indignity, that he turned suddenly 
round, and grasping tlie man with his trunk, placed 
him against some iron rails, where he kept him pri- 
soner, till the keej)cr, by his entreaties, procured the 
oflender’s release t. 

That the elephant should be sensible of injuries 
is not surprising ; for, when once domesticated, he is 
of a confiding nature, and capable of strong attach- 
ment to human beings. uLlian tells us of an ele- 
phant that was passionately Ibnd of a giil that sold 
flowers in the streets of Antioch ; and Athemeus of 
one that so attached himself to a child, that he w ould 
only eat in his favourite's presence, and, when the 
little one slept, was incessantly occupied in driving 
away the flies which surrounded him. Strabo says 
that, sometimes, when the driver of an ele])hant is 
removed from him, he will pine to death. Lieut. 
Shipp has a very minute account of an elephant, 
who, having killed his inohout in a tit of rage, was 
so sensible of his olfence, that he gradually lost his 
health, and died six months afierw'ards. In Ihirchas’s 
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collection of voyaj^es there is a story of an elephant 
that mourned fifteen days for his master, the king 
of Ava, who was slain in battle. In such stories 
there is always some allowance to be made for the 
imagination of the persons who relate them ; for it 
is to be observed that, of all subjects, that of the 
sagacity of animals admits of most exaggeration. 
We must believe just as much as is consistent with 
what we really know, and no more. It is not in- 
credible that an elephant should feel the loss of his 
driver, in the same degree that a dog will exhibit 
unequivocal symptoms of grief in the absence of his 
master, and watch over his grave wlien he dies. 
The elephant, evtm as much, and ])erhaps more, than 
the dog, is indebted to those who have the care of 
him for a variety of agreeable sensations. In the 
East he is not only regularly fed, but carefully 
tended, so as to jn'cveut the annoyances of lieat and 
insects. “ We went,” says Tavernier, “ to the river, 
to see the king’s and great noblemen’s elephants 
washed. When they have soaked themselves in the 
water, they are rubbed and cleaned with pumice- 
stone, and after they are dry they are rubbed with oil 
of cocoa.” The elephant, too, “ has learned to 
have a pride in the ornaments and trappings with 
which man, for the purpose of j)oinp and jiarade, has 
clothed him The ])ainted hide, the embroidered 
housing, the silver bells suspended over the back by 
a massy chain, the rings of gold upon the tusks, — 
these are delights to the elephant, who, like other qua- 
drupeds, and some bipeds, is proud of the badges of 
his slavery. Pliny, uj)on the authority oi Antijvater, 
relates that one of the elephants of Antiochus, being 
deprived of his silver trap])ings for retusing to sound 
the depth of a river, relused to cat, and died under 
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the disgrace. This is, doubtless, an exaggeration of 
a quality in the animal which was observed by the 
ancients as well as the moderns. But, unquestion- 
ably, the domesticated elephant delights in inuguifi- 
cence ; and thus he is peculiarly adapted for the 
cumbrous pageantry of an Asiatic court. That he 
should ada])t himself to the circumstances around 
him, and, as Bernier describes him, move with a 
solemn and dignified step, as if proud of his gorgeous 
attire, is a natural consequence of his extraordinary 
docility. Jbit that he should lune any insiinctive 
veneration for the pageants of wliich he forms a 
part, or any natural reverence for the despots whose 
j)ride is Haltered by them, is just as unlikely as that 
all other elephants should salam (make obedience) 
to those of (’eylon, in deference to their superior 
merits, as the Cingalese believe He becomes proud 
of his trappings because he is habit'.ialed to them 
upon all occasions of ceremonial, when he readily re- 
ceives impressions in unison with the general pomp, 
from the words and gestures of those around him. 
And this consideration brings us to the various modes 
by which his docility is maintained. 

The obedience of the elephant to his mohout is a 
habit which he acquires from the earliest hours of his 
captivity. One man invariably attends upon him — 
feeds, caresses, punishes him. On a journey, “ the 
mohout says nothing, but guides him by pressing his 
legs to his neck, on the side to which he wishes him 
to turn, urging him forwards by the })oint of a formi- 
dable goad, and stopping him by a bUnv on the fore- 
head with the butt-end of the same instrument f.” 
The mohout is the real moving j)ower of the ele- 
phant’s services ; the animal knows w ho bestrides 
him, and his obedience is rarely withheld. The 
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attendants of the elephant practise a somewha 
ludicrous mode of assistinc^ the command of the 
driver. “ While the elephant is a;oinjr on, a man 
walks by his side, tcllino' him where to tread, bidding 
him ‘ take care,’ — ‘ step out,’ warnins^ him that 
the road is rouf^h, slippery, &c., all which the animal 
is supposed to understand, and take his measures 
accordingly^.” This assistance to the mohout is 
probably, in most cases, an unnecessary parade, arisinp^ 
from the almost infinite division ot‘ labour in Min- 
dostan. But the practice of addressing the elephant 
in this manner ])rocceds from the ^-erieral belief that 
he understands what is said to him. This belief is, 
of course, carried to a ridiculous excess in many in- 
stances ; and it has even been accom})anied by a no- 
tion that he can speak, as in the case of* the elephant 
described by Christopher Acosta : — At Cochin, accord- 
ing to this writer, there was an elephant that worked 
at the port with all the skill of a human labourer. 
One day, when he was miicli fatigued, the governor of 
the port desired him to assist in launching a boat. The 
elephant refused ; and the man of authority, having in 
vain employed all his caresses, commanded him to do 
it in the name of the King of Portugal. The loyal 
beast, it is added, instantly replied, ‘‘ 1 will, I will,” 
and performed his task. This story may explain 
some of the old fables of the elephant speaking; for, 
in the Malabar language, “ 1 will,” is ex])resscd by 
“ boo,’* — a very natural sound for aii elcj)liant to 
make, not upon the invocation of the King of Por- 
tugal, but upon the more effectual stimulus of the 
blow which probably accompanied the utterance of 
the magical name. Mr. Williumsoii says, that 
“ elephants, after being some time in training, ac- 
quire a perfect intelligence regarding particular 
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words of command in general use. They will an- 
swer to their respective names ; and, uttering a shrill 
note, somewhat resemblina: the sound produced by 
blowinp; forcibly into a shell, resort to their mohouts 
when called^.” The individual (log:s of a kennel of 
hounds will do the same ; and both do«:s and horses 
perlectly well understand words to which they are 
accustomed. Elephants a])parcntlv p-o somewhat 
further in their docility ; for they will perform par- 
ticular acts, lipon the promise of s])ecial rewards, 
such as arrack, or sweetmeats; and it is extremely 
dangerous, when the work is fiuishetl, to make any 
attemj)t not to complete the bargain. This compre- 
hension that he shall receive a p*atificatiou u)M)ii 
certain conditions of service, is probably induced in 
the elephant by accustomiu”; him, in the first place, 
to see the i)romised reward, and systematically f2:ivina; 
it to him after the work is done. A connexion 
would be thus established in the animars mind be- 
tween his own exertions and the benefit they were to 
])rocure him. At any rate, a distinct relation lietween 
the word and the tiling must be clearly marked; and 
from the necessary dilficulty of doing' this in any case 
where a ditlerent intelligence fiv)m the human is to 
be acted u]>on, it is evident that the use of language 
must be very limited. Words are used, probably, 
almost always in union with gestures; and the ges- 
ture, when the animal is strictly habituated to one 
meaning inr one movement of his instructor, is, in 
all likehhoiul, the more etlectual mode of communi- 
cation. The scene which has been described by the 
author of Waverley, where the justice of Hyder Ali 
was summarily executed uj)ou au oll’ender, by signal 
to an elephant, is not a lanciful picture f. liishop 
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Heber says, “ the command these men (the mohouts) 
have over their elephants is well known ; and a cir- 
cumstance lately occurred of one of them makiiii:!^ a 
sign to his beast, whicli was instantly obeyed, to kill 
a woman who had said something to otfend him. 
The man was executed before our arrival Taver- 
nier, travelling with the Mohammedan army of the 
Mogul, was astonished to see the elephants, to the 
great aniiovance of the Hindoo inhabitants, seize 
upon the little images which stood before the pago- 
das, and (lash them to pieces. Tavernier discovered 
the truth, although it was carefully concealed : the 
intolerant drivers made a signal to their animals to 
destroy the monuments of a worship which was 
offensive to them. 

Tlie most remarkable peculiarity in the docility of 
an elephant is the certainty with which he may be 
trusted to perform jnirticular labours, without the im- 
mediate superintendence of man. That a well-trained 
one should be governed by a child, as is frequently 
the case, is not extraordinary ; for a gentle horse 
will yield the same habitual obedience. But that the 
elephant should readily comj)rehcnd that he has an 
especial duty to accomplish, and patiently set about 
doing it in his own way, and without control or as- 
sistance, is certainly a forcible ])roof of a great docility, 
which could only be founded upon a superior saga- 
city. Many elejdiants arc in the habit of tying their 
own legs at night t; — they arc brought to this by 
custom. But they will perform duties of a variable 
nature, in which an uniform habit has not been ac- 
quired ; and whicli could only be acconqilislied by an 
extreme aptitude of comprehension. Thus an ele- 
phant may supply the place of a nurse. “ I have 
myself,’' says an oflicer who has served in India, 
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“ seen the wife of a mohout (for the followers often 
take their families with them to camp) jrive a 
baby in charge to an elepliant, while slie went on/ 
some business, and have been hip;ldy amused in o\J 
servine^ the sa«;iicity and care of the unwieldy nursdf 
The cliild, which, like most children, did not like to 
lie still in one position, would, as soon as left to itself, 
be^in crawling* about; in which exercise it would 
probably get among the legs of the animal, or 
entangled in the ])ranches of the trees on w'hich he 
was feeding; when the elephant would, in the most 
tender manner, disengage liis charge, either by lifting 
it out of the way w itli bis Iruidv, or lyy removing the 
impediments to its free progress. J ( the child had 
crawled to such a distance as to verge upon the limits 
of his range, (for the animal was chained by the leg to 
a ])eg driven into the ground,) lie would stretch out liis 
triaik, and lift it back as gently as ]X)ssible to the 
spot whence it had started '*.” VVith the same judg- 
ment an elephant will task his strength, without 
human direction. “ I have seen,” says M. JJ’Ob- 
sonville, “ two occu])ied in beating down a wall 
which their cornacs (keepers) had desired them to 
do, and encouraged them oy a jaomise of fruits and 
brandy. l"hey combined their eilurts ; and doubling 
up their trunks, which were guarded from injury by 
leather, thrust against tiie strongest part of tlie w all, 
and, by reiterated shocks, continued their attacks, 
still observing and following the etfect of the equili- 
brium with their eyes; then, at last, making one 
grand elfort, they suddenly drew* back together, that 
they might not be wounded by the ruins.” We have 
licard of an elephant at JJarrack{)oor, that would 
swim, laden witii parcels, to the op])osite shore of 
the Ganges, and tlien unload himself w ith the utmost 
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precision. In the year 1811 , a lady, who related the 
circumstance to us, staying with her husband, an 
ofhcer in the Company’s service, at a house near 
the tort ot* Travancore, was astonished, early one 
Tnorninjr, to observe an elephant, unattended, march- 
ing into the court-yard, carrying: a box in his trunk, 
apparently very heavy. lie de])osited this, and p:oinp; 
his way, soon returned with a similar box, which he 
placed by the side of the other. He continued this 
operation till he had formed a considerable pile, 
arrang'ed ^ith imdeviatino' order. The boxes con- 
tained the treasure ot the Rajah of Travancore, who 
had died in the ni«ht, and (»t' whose proj)erty the 
En^'lish commander had taken ])Ossession, thus re- 
moving the more valuable for c^rcater security. 

“ The oxen that served in the royal ^‘irdens of Susa, 
to water them, and turn certain «;reat wheels to draw 
water for that purpose, to which buckets were fas- 
tened, (such as there are many in Lan^Miedoc,) 
beini2^ ordered every one to draw a Imndred turns a 
day, they were so accustomed to this number, ttiat 
it was impossible by any Ibrce to make them draw 
one turn more ; but, tlieir task beinf»' ])erforrned, they 
would .suddenly stop and stand still The oxen 
of Susa had one unvarying* task, such as that of a 
horse in a mill ; and although it indicated some in- 
telliLvence in tlie animals to know when thal task was 
accomplished, this habitual accuracy is not to he 
compared, as an iutellcclual ellbrt, to the discretion 
of the elephant. The oxen were wholly controlled hy 
habit ; the eleydiant accommodates liimself to cireum- 
stances. When the old starved elephant whicli 
Bisliop Ilcber saw% fell down, another elej)hant of 
very larj^e size, and in somewhat better pliirlit, wtis 
brought to assist. “ I was niucii struck,” says the 
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Bishop, “ with the almost human expression of sur* 
prise, alarm, and perplexity in his countenance, when 
he approached his fallen coinpanion. They fastened 
a chain round his neck and the body of the sick boast, 
and urg*ed liiin in all ways, by encouragement and 
blows, to drag; him up, even thrusting,- spears into his 
hanks. He ])ulled stoutly for a minute; but on the 
first g;roan his companion g,*ave he stopped sliort, 
turned fiercely round with a loud roar, and with liis 
trunk and fore feet began to attem])t to loosen the 
chain from his neck The sym])athy of the ani- 
mal for his suffering* fellow was greater than his 
liabitual ol)edience. Hut elephants accommodate 
themselves to circumstances in even a more extraor- 
dinary manner than such a refusal as this to perform 
a disagreeable task. Tlie Baron de Lauriston states 
that he was at Lacknaor when an epidemic distemper 
was raging, and when the road to tlie palace was 
covered with the sick and the dying. The Nabob 
came out upon his elephant. His slaves, regardless 
of their unhaj)py tellow-creatures, made no attempt 
to clear the road ; but the more charitable beast, 
without any command, lifted some out of the way 
with his trunk, and stepped so carefully among the 
rest that none were hurt. ^J'his was, probably, a 
high exercise of the instinctive faculty which we have 
already noticed, by which the bulky elephant has a 
terror of smaller animals coming in his ])ath. An 
effect of intelligence, even more extraordinary than 
the instances we have mentioned, is recorded upon 
the authority of an artillery otficer W'ho w itnessed the 
transaction. “ The battering train going to the siege 
of Seringapalam liad to cross the sandy bed of a 
river, that resembled other rivers of the Peninsula, 
wliich leave, during the dry season, but a small stream 
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of water running; throug:h them, thoiig^h their be 
are mostly of considerable breadth, very heavy f 
draug;ht, and abounding; in quicksands. It happen 
that an artilleryman, who was seated on the tnmbr 
of one of the g;iins, by some accide!^;,fell otf, in sn 
a situation that, in a second or two, the hind wlu 
must have g'one over him. The elephant which w 
stationed behind the gun, perceiving* the predicame 
in which the man was, instantly, without any warnir 
from its keepei s, litied up the wheel with its trunk, ai 
kept it suspended till the carriage had passed clear 
hiiii '^'.’’ fAani])les such as these, and many me 
that mig’hl he adduced, would lead us to e()nclud 
although it may be presuniptous to dilfer iVoin or 
who lias experienee as a xvarraiit for his opinior 
that the sentence wliich a. recent traveller has pr 
nounced njK)n tiie sagacity of the elephant is soin 
what hasty and ])rejudiced. Mr. Chawfurd says- 
“ The courage and sag*acity of this animal have bee 
as much exaggerated as its nifxlesty. Its bulk, i 
strength, audits trunk, are its great recommendation 
especially the latter. If man has been called tl 
wisest of animals, because he y)ossesses hands, tl 
elephant may, with as much truth, be called tl 
wisest of quadrupeds, because he j)Ossesses a trim 
But for this iustrnnient, and its great strength, 
think it doubtful whether it would he ranked highe 
in intellectual endowments, than a despised animal 
the same natural family — the hog.” That nmii in 
any right to be called the wisest of animals, becau^ 
he possesses hands, is easily contradicted ; for if tl 
possession of hands were any measure of wisdom, It 
monkey, who has four, would he twice as wise as tl 
man. The hog may possess as high intellectual e: 
dowments as the elephant — l>ut we have yet no cv 
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dence of such a fact. The elephant is very much 
his superior in p^-eneral docility (for learned pi^s are 
rare wonders), and the possession of f>;reat docility 
is «:eiierally an evidence of a hi^h deg’iec of intelli- 
gence. 

It is not an unfrequent circumstance in India for a 
domesticated elephant to escape to the wild herd ; 
and several who have thus thrown off the subjection 
of their masters have been retaken, after an absence 
of months, and even of years. This tact has been 
stated, by very competent observers, as an evidence 
against the sagacity of the animal. It appears to us 
only to ])rove that those who formerly asserted that 
it was not possible, by any art, to entrap an elephant 
a second time, were mistaken in this, as in many 
other notions, of the habits of this tpiadruped. 1'here 
lire two interesting accounts of elephants who had 
thus escaped, and were retaken, given by i\lr. Corse 
in the Philoso])hical Transactions for 1799. In one 
instance, a female w ho had twiee escaped, after hav- 
ing been perteclly domesticated as a riding elephant, 
was taken in the keddah as usual. She was easily 
recollected ; for she seemed })erfectlY reconciled to 
her situation, attended to her luunc, came to the side 
of the keddah when cailed,Hite Iroin the hands of the 
hunters, and at last knelt clown when she was di- 
rected. In another case, that of a male who had 
escajied about eighteen months, tlie animal was furi- 
ous when retaken in the keddah, and in every resj)ect 
appeared as wild and outrageous as the other ele- 
phants. At length an old hunter. l)oldly rode up to 
liiin, he having been previously rccogni/.ed, and 
ordered him to lie down, indling him by tlie car. 
The animal seemed quite taken l)y surprise, and in- 
stantly obeyed the word of command. The habit ot 
obedience was stronger than the habit of liberty. 
These elephants iiad escaped upon some sudden iiu- 
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pursued by the hunters. Even this circumstance 
does not a])pear to disprove the i^’eneral sagacity of 
the animal ; for the individual recollections which 
these elephants retained of their state of captivity 
mii 2 ;ht not be unpleasant ones. One thino* is cer- 
tain, — that their habits of obedience were not eradi- 
cated by their lono- absence from servitude. They 
yielded themselves, without any continued resistance, 
to the control of their old masters : — and all tliat it 
may be necessary to shew of the domestic habits of 
the animal is comprised in his docility. Tiiat, it 
seems, cannot be changed by time or absence — by 
the pleasure of freedom or the fear of servitude. 
Without this readiness and constancy of obedience, 
how, indeed, coidd the elephant have ever been sub- 
dued, or how could he be retaincfl in subjectioii ? 

Warren Hastings, the o-overnor-^eneral of India, 
possessed an elephant wliieh had been ten years 
absent from the rule of man. 11 is keeper beiii^* dis- 
missed, he was refractory to all others who attempted 
to control him ; and at length esca])ed to the wild 
herd. After the lone; iuter\al we have mentioned, 
his old kee})er recognized him in a keddah, and he 
instantly submitted himself to him. Mr. Zotfany 
painted the ])ortrait ol’ this animal ; and in the key 
to his puldished print <d‘a ti«:er-hunt, vouches lor the 
authenticity of this account 

* 'I'iii! j)rccc<liii" cut is IVoin "Mr. ZolVaiu's print. The instru- 
ment hii-h tile .mimal e:u rie> w ilh lii> trunk is described as ;i 
eow-tail with a silver handle, which eleplianls of rank hear for 
ilrivin;^" oil'll ic llio. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ELEPHANTS IN THE EAST. — TRA- 
VEL L I N G. SPOUTS . 

“The Dutch East India Company,” says Thimbcr«;, 
“ make use of elephants every where, to transport 
beams and other heavy articles *.” Such an employ- 
ment as this of the vast strength of the elephant is 
one of the most obvious modes of rendering; him 
useful. That stren«;th would naturally be applied, 
without much discrimination, to all cases where ex- 
traordinary force was recpiired, in a state of society 
when the power ol’ machinery was im})erfectly under- 
stood, and under g;overnments that were inditlerent 
to the cost ol‘ maintaining; a larg;e stud of these ani- 
mals. In this manner Kublai Khan covered an arti- 
ficial hill with full-grown trees, removing them on 
the backs of elephants. “ Not far from the palace, 
on the northern side, and about a bow-shot distance 
from the surrounding wall, is an artificial mound of 
earth, the height of which is full an hundred paces, 
and the circuit at the base about a mile. It is clothed 
with the most beautiful evergreen trees; for whenever 
his majesty receives information of a handsome tree 
growing in any place, he causes it to be dug up, 
with all its roots and the earth about them, and, 
however large and heavy it may be, he has it trans- 
ported by means of elephants to this mount, and 
adds it to the verdant collection t.” What an orien- 
tal des{)ot accomplished, with the most ])rofuse ex- 
Travels, iv, 245. t Murco Polo, book. ii. chap. G. 
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oenditnrc of animal power, has been executed in our 
^wn day by a private gentleman, through the skilful 
application of scientific principles, at a very moderate 
expense When Timonr built his ci;reat mosque at 
Sainarcand, ninety-five elephants were en^a^ed in 
Irawino’ the shnies. When ship-bnildina; was ]3ractised 
‘n a rude manner in India, elej)hants were employed 
■,o foi ce the vessels off the stocks into the water. Ver- 
‘.hema, Avho travelled in India in 1503, p;ives an ex- 
ample of their ])ower of dra«‘»ing,‘ ships on shore. 
“ 1 saw an instance of the extraordinary strength of 
Jiese animals while at Cananore, where some Maho- 
netans endeavoured to draw a ship on the land, stern 
bremost, u]>on three rollers ; on which occasion three 
ilephants, commodiously a))})lied, drew with great 
bree, and, bending their heads down to the ground, 
wrought the ship on the laiidf.” In another ])iace 
^he same traveller says, “ I once saw the trunk of r 
':ree overthrown by one elephant, which twenty-four 
nen had in vain attem])ted.” We have already 
seen that the vast power of the aniiiial has beer 
?xerciscd in beating down walls. In the war o' 
Coromandel, in 1751, the gates of the fort of Pono- 
naley, in which the English under Clive made 
spirited defence, were attemjUed to be battered dowr 
)y elephants, whose forehea<ls were covered witl 
iron plates J;. Such uses of the power of this quad- 
'U])cd are, of cf)urse, fast yielding to the more etfec- 
lual ])ower of machines, which are maintained at less 
itost, and do their work with more [)recision. The 
present enqiloyinent of elephants in the East is prin- 
cipally confined to the carriage of persons and o' 

*5' See tlie account of Sir Henry Slcuarl’s park at Allaiiton ; 
Library of tintertainin" Knowledge, vol.ii. 

f Hakluyt’s Collo< tion of Voyap^es. 

Urine’s lliiiUosian, val. i, p. PJd. 
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hea\7 burthens in travellinpc, and on the march of 
an army ; to field sports ; and to processions and 
ceremonials. 

“ At Barrackpoor/’ says Bishop Hebor, “ for the. 
first time I mounted an elephant, the motion of 
whicli I thought fiir IVom disaji^reeable, th(>ui»li very 
dificrent from that of a horse. As the animai moves 
both feet on the same sifle at once, the sensation is 
like that of being; carried on a man’s shoulders. A 
full-grown elephant carries two persons in the ‘ how- 
dali,’ l)esides the ‘ inohout,’ who sits on his neck, 
and a servant on the cnip})cr behind, with an um- 
brella. The howdah itself, which Kuro])cans use, is 
not unlike the body of a small gig, but without a 
head^.’* Capt. Williamson, who ])ossessed, pro- 
bably, much of the sportsmaif's desire of rapid mo- 
tion, says, “ the gait of an elephant is very peculiar, 
being similar to the artificial pace of ambling taught 
to some horses. It is far from displeasing in a horse, 
but causes such a motion, when mounted on an ele- 
phant, as rarely to be borne for any distance. Indeed, 
I know nothing* more uncomfortable and tedious, I 
may even say painful, than a long journey in a how- 
dah. It occasions a lassitude nut to be described. 
We must suppose that habit reconciles persons to it, 
as we see the natives travel, for perliaps twenty miles 
or more in a forenooji, without any ap])arent uneasi- 
ness. The largest elephants are, in general, the 
most uncomfortable in this respect f.” The smaller 
elephants are sometimes ridden with a saddle and 
stirrups. Others have a pad, on vvliich six or eight 
j)crsoiis can sit, some astride and some sideways. The 
animal kneels down, that the riders may ascend ; 
and as he is generally impatient while being mounted, 


♦ Journal, i. 36'. 


f Oriental Spji b, p. 31. 
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a man puts bis foot upon his fore-lep;, and sometimes 
even ])resses it with a spear^. A ladder is attached 
to the elephant’s side, for the use of those who ride 
in the howdah. The natives descend from their 
seats upon the pad by means of a rope. 
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elephant combats were over, the kina; prepared to 
take his departure. His elephant, one of the noblest 
animals I have ever seen, having* tlie trunk, head, 
and part of tlie neck, of a white llesh-colour, and in 
other respects altog’ether perfect, was brou^'ht up 
close to tlie shed under which we were sitting*, and 
he mounted it w ilh oreat ag-ility, placed himseli’ upon 
the neck of the animal, took the hook in his Jiand, 
and seemed to be perfectly at home in this em])]oy- 
ment. We afterwards saw the heir-apparent, a cliild 
of thirteen years of' ag*e, guiding liis elephant in the 
same w^ay. This jiractice is, I believe, ])eculiar to 
the Burmans : for, in Western India, at least, no 
])erson of condition ever condescends to guide his 
own elephant. There is, at least, some manliness in 
the custom ; and I should not be snrj)rised to find 
that the neck of the elephant would be found, on 
experience, the most agreeable and easy seat to the 
rider.’’ Tlie EmjX'ior Akhar, in the same manner, 
rode every kind of elephant, making them obedient 
to his command; and he carried his manliness even 
farther than the Kings of Ava, I'or, in the rutting 
season, he frequently jmts his feet upon the tusks of 
the elephant and mounts him, to the a>Lonisliment 
of those who are used to these animals ’ 

In the present times the employment of elejdiauis in 
oriental travelling has little of the aneionl ])omp and 
splendour which used to attend the progresses of the 
Mogul princes. A native rajah now ;ind then comes 
into Calcutta, ujion some mission to the British au- 
thorities, riding in a magnificent howdah, whlli his 
elephant covered with hrilliant trajipings. But, 
generally, the stately animal is used for the convey- 
ance of the manifold servants that wait upon the 
rich ill India ; or he is laden w ith tents and teiit- 


* A\cen Akbery. 
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poles, or with water-bottles, and pots, and sancepans, 
and every other paraphernalia of the kitchen, slung 
ab(>ut his body in all directions. Mis appearance, 
then, is somewhat more ludicrous than dignified. 
But in the days of Timour, when the despot rode 
“ in a chariot with four wheels, ujioii which is a fair 
chamber of sweet-smelling lignum aloes, which is 
witliin covered with plates of tine gold, dubbed with 
precious stones and great pearls, and drawn by four 
elephants*;” or in those of Akbar, when “ magnifi- 
cent amarees were put upon the backs of swift-paced 
elephants t;” or in those of .lehanghir, who rode on 
an eiephant through the streets of his capital, fol- 
lowed by “ twenty royal elcjihants for his own as- 
cending, so rich, tliat in precious stones and furniture 
they braved the sun,” and whose “ wives, on their ele- 
])hants, were carried like parakitoes (paro(iuets), lialf 
a mile behind himj:;” in those days the journeys of 
the elephant were occasions of habitual ])omp. The 
most minute description of these splendours may be 
found in Bernier’s account of the jirogress of Aureng- 
zebe, from Delhi to Kashniire, in the year 1664. 

The perfection of Duropeau travelling is extreme 
sjieed ; the march ol‘ this Mogul prince througli his 
dominions was as measured as a funeral jiageaiit. 
Bernier, after having been two months on the road 
from Delhi to Lahore, a distance ol’ a hundred and 
twenty leagues — about the same that an English 
mail ])erforins in forty-eight hours — says, “ this is 
indeed slow and solemn marching.” When we con- 
sider, however, the retinue wuth which Aureng/cbe 
moved, we shall cease to wonder at the pace at 
which he advanced, “ In this march from Delhi to 

Sir JdImi Maumli'villo. 

f Aycen Akbory. Ati aiuaree, or ainari, is a seat with a canopy. 

I !Sir 'l\ Uowe, quoted in Purcliai. 
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Kashmire,” says Bernier, “ there are at least one 
hundred thousand horsemen, and more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand animals, comprising horses, 
mules, and elephants; besides these, there cannot 
be much less than fifty thousand camels, and 
nearly as many oxen and horses, employed to carry 
the wives and children, the grain, and other pro- 
visions belongiiig to the poor people connected with 
the bazaars, who, when they travel, take with them, 
like the gypsies, the whole of their families, goods 
and chattels. The servants in the army must be in- 
deed numerous, since liothing is done without their 
assistance. Many are of opinion that the camp con- 
tains between three and four hundred thousand per- 
sons*,” The princi])al uses of the elephants in this 
enormous throng were to carry “ the most bulky 
things, such as tlie large tents, with their Jieavy pil- 
lars and to administer to the splendour of the 
prince and his court. “ Sometimes the king rides 
on horseback, esjjccially when the weather is iiivour- 
able for hunting: and at other times he is carried by 
an elephant, in a mik-dember, or in a hauze, which 
is by far the most striking and splendid style of tra- 
velling, as nothing can surpass the richness and mag- 
nihcence of the harness and trappings. The mik- 
dember is a small house, or scjuare wooden tower, 
gilt and jiainted ; and the hauze, an ovid chair w'ith 
a canopy of pillars, also suj)erl)Iy decorated with 
colours and gold t- ’ 

The mind of Bernier, wlio appears to have had an 
uncommon share of the liveliness ol tlie French cha- 
racter, was highly excited by the splendours of tin 
seraglio, in this extraordinary march. He dwells upo? 
the different inodes of* travelling used liy “ tlie prin 
cesses and great ladies ; ” the gilt and painted “ tchai; 


♦ Tr.'wel-^^ ii. 1 18. 


f Travels, ii. lOh. 
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doules which arc borne on men’s shoulders/’ and the 
“ stately and close palaiKjoins.” Hut the papfcaiitry of 
the elephants employed in the conveyance ol’ “ these 
lovely and distinguished females,” — the costly furni- 
ture, the silver bells, the latticed mik-dembers covered 
with silken nets, the embroidery, and fringes and tas- 
sels, — seem to have principally ^Tatified his eai^er cu- 
riosity. “ 1 cannot avoid,” he says, ‘‘ dwelling on this 
pompous procession of the scraiz;lio. It stron«;ly ar- 
rested my attention during the late inarch, and I feel 
delight in recalling’ it to my memory. Stretch ima- 
gination to its utmost limits, and you cun conceive 
no exhibition more grand and im])osing than when 
Rochinara llegurn (A nrong-zebe’s sister), mounted on 
a stupendous Pegu elephant, and seated in a mik- 
dember bla/ing with gold and azure, is followed 
by five or six other elephants with mik-deinhers 
nearly as resplendent as her own, and filled with 
ladies attached to her household. C/lose to the 
princess are the chief eunuchs, richly adorned and 
finely mounted, each with a cane in his hand; and, 
surrounding* her elephant, a troo]) of female servants 
from Tartary and Kashmire. liintastically attired, 
and riding handsome pad-horses. Besides these at- 
tendants are several ennnebs on horseback, accom- 
panied by a multitude of ]Kigys, or lackeys, on foot, 
with large canes, who advance a groat way before the 
princess, both to the right and to the left, for the 
purpose of clearing the road, and dri\ing before 
them every intruder. Immediately behind Rochinara 
Begum’s retinue, a])])ears a principal lady of the 
court, mounted and attended much in the same man- 
ner as the princess. This lady is followed l)y a lliird ; 
she by a fourth ; and so on, until fifteen or sixteen 
females of quality ])ass, with a grandeur of appear- 
ance, equipage, and retinue, more or less ])ropor- 
tiouate to their rank, pay, and ollicc. There is 

Q 2 
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someth very impressive of state and royalty in the 
march of these sixty or more elephants; in their 
solemn, and, as it were, measured steps ; in the splen- 
dour of their mik-dembers, and the brilliant and in- 
munerable followers in attendance : and if 1 had not 
regarded this dis])laY of mapfuificcnce with a sort of 
philosophical indillerence, [ should have been a])t to 
be carried away by the similar tlights ol' iina«*ination 
as inspire most of the Indian poets, when they repre- 
sent the elephants as conveying' so many goddesses, 
coucealecl from the vulg-ar »aze The “ ])hiloso- 
))hical inditlerence” to such ])a»'eants is to be found 
in the consideration that they cannot exist Vmtin con- 
nexion witli desj)otic ])(mer ; and that the splendour 
of such kind’s as Timourand Auren^/ebe was boui»ht 
at the enormous ])rice of tiic liberty and ha])piness of 
the ])eopIe over whom tlicy ruled. The simplicity 
which is one of the best characteristics of a free ‘go- 
vernment is far less ^ratifyingto the hincy, but k atlbrds 
an infinitely hig'her ])leasure — it satisfies tlie reason. 

The })rooTesses of the Mop;ul j)rinces throiip^h their 
dominions were ordinarily connected with the ])urj)ose 
of atfordinn- the monarch the j)lcasures of the chase. 
They took the field an;ainst the antelo])e and the 
tiger with the same parade that tliey went to war. 
In the camp ol’Aurengzebe there were tents for choice 
elephants, and for the animals employed in hunting; 
for the IVirds of ])rey ; for dogs; for leopards; tor 
nyl-ghaus, and Bengal buffaloes; and even for lions 
and rhinoceroses, carried only for s!iew\ All the un- 
cultivated laud on the road was guarded with the ut- 
most vigilance, to j)reserve the game tor the king and 

^ Tlie readers of modern poetry will remember the Introduction 
to ^ J.alla Ivookb,’ in which the cle|;h;ints that set out from Delhi 
are described “ bearing on ibeir backs .'^mall turrets, in tlie shape 
of little antique temples, within which the ladies of LuUa Itookh 
lay, as it were, ciiilumcd.”, 
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hivS nobles, and the severest punishments were in- 
flicted u|X)n those who disturbed it. Human nature 
is the same, whether in Asia or in Europe ; and 
the pfreat, therefore, have always soup^ht to bo ex- 
clusive, and to be tyrannical in their exclusiveness. 
In the reign of Kublai Khan it was strictly for- 
bidden to every tradesman, mechanic, or husband- 
man, throughout his majesty’s dominions, to keef) a 
vulture, hawk, or any other bird used for the pursuit 
of game, or any s])orting dog;’^ — hut as the will of 
the one tyrant was su])reme, the game-laws reached 
even the highest ; for no nol)leman or cavalier was 
“ to presume to chase beast or bird, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the i)lace where his majesty takes up his 
residence*.” '^I’he king, therefore, had an abundant 
command of well-stocked domain, sutlicient, indeed, 
to satisfy any admirer of the modern hcittu. The 
great ambition of the Mogul, in the time of Au- 
rengzebe, was to kill a lion, mounted upon his ele- 
phant. Such an event gTatified his ]iride, and was a 
favourable omen for the state, llernier has described 
this ceremony with his usual spirit : — 

“ But of all the diversions of the field the hunting 
of the lion is not only the most perilous, but it is 
peculiarly royal ; for, except by s])ecial permission, 
the king and princes are the only ])ersons who en- 
gage in the sport. As a preliminary step, an ass is 
tied near the spot where the gamekeepers have as- 
certained the lion retires. I’lie wretched animal is 
; soon devoured, and after so ample a meal the lion 
never seeks for other prey, but, without molesting 
either oxen, sheep, or sliepherd, goes in (juest of 
water, and, after (pienching his thirst, returns to his 
former place of retirement. He sleeps until tlie next 
'Inoniing, when he finds and devours aiiotlicr ass, 


♦ Marco Polo. 
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which the p;amekeepers have broiip:ht to the same 
spot. In this way they contrive, durinc^ several days, 
to allure the lion, and to attach him to one place ; 
and when information is received of the kiii«;’s ap- 
proach, they fasten at the sjiot an ass where so many 
others have been sacriheed, down whose throat a 
laro'c fjiiantity of o])inin has been forced. This last 
meal is of course intended to produce a soporific 
effect upon the lion. The next o])erati(m is to spread, 
by means of the ])easantry of the adjacent villai^es, 
lar^e nets, made on purpose, which are gradually 
drawn closer, in the manner practised in liiintine^ 
iul-G:haus. Every thin«' bein;:^ in this state of prepa- 
ration, the kino’ a])pears on an ele])hant barbed with 
iron, and attended i)y the i’-rand master of the hunt, 
some omrahs mounted on ele])hants, and a ^reat 
number of jvoury.o-berdars on horseback, andori^ame- 
keepers on foot, armed w'ith htdf-jnkes. He imme- 
diately approaches the net on the outside, and fires 
at the lion with a lar^e musketoon. The wounded 
animal makes a spring* at the ele])hant, accordinj^ to 
the invariable j)ractice of lions, but is arrested by the 
net ; and the kin^ continues to discharge his mus- 
ketoon, until the lion is at length killed. 

“ It hapj)ened, however, during the last hunt, that 
the enraged animal leaped over the net, rushed upon 
a cavalier, whose horse he killed, and then effected 
his escape for a time. Being pursued by the hunts- 
men, he was at length found, and again enclosed in 
nets. The whole army was on that occasion sub- 
jected to g’reat inconveniences and throw n into a con- 
siderable degree of confusion. We remained three 
or four days patrolling in a country intersected w ith 
torrents from the mountains, and Covered with under- 
wood and long grass that nefCVly concealed the 
camels. No bazaars had been fornuul, and there 
were no towns or villages near the army. Happy 
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those who, durin<^ tliis scene of disorder, could satify 
the craviiip^s of hunger ! Shall I explain the weighty 
reason of this long detention in such ahorninable 
cjuarters? You must know, then, that as it is con- 
sidered a favourable omen when the king kills a lion, 
so is the escape of lliat animal portentous of infinite 
evil to the state. Accordingly, the termination of 
the hunt is attended with much grave ceremony. 
Tlie king beina: seated in the general assembly of the 
omralis, the dead lion is brought before him, and 
wlien the carcase has been accurately measured, and 
minutely examined, it is recorded in the royal ar- 
chives that such a king on such a day slew a lion of 
such a size and of such a skin, whose teeth were of 
such a ii'iigth, and whose claws were of such di- 
mensions'^.” 

We find in the anrnils of llindostan that the lion 
was occasionally hunte<l without these precautions. 
Bernier gives us a remarkable instance. Aurengzebe, 
wlio was gratified by displays of personal courage, 
and who had distinguished himself when a youth by 
attacking an elephant single-handed t, commanded 
his son, Sultan Mauzum, “ in a full assembly of 
omrahs, to kill a lion which had descended from the 
mountains, and was then laying waste the surround- 
ing country. The grand master of the hunt ven- 
tured to ho])e that Sultan IMair/um might be per- 
mitted to avail himself of those capacious nets wdiich 
are ordinarily made use of in so perilous a chase. 

‘ lie shall attack the lion without nets,’ sternly re- 
])lied the king. ‘ When J was juince I thought not 
oi such ])iecautions.’ An order given in so decisive 
a tone could not be disobeyed. The prince declined 
not the fearful undertaking, lie encountered and 
<)veivaine the IremciKhais beast witli the loss of mily 


* Truveb, vol. ii. j>. 115, 
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two or throe men ; some horses m ere inanp^led, and 
the wounded lion bounded on the head of the Sid- 
tan’s elephant 

Marco Polo has rccr)rded, witli ^Tcat ininuteneHS, 
the mode of ihc (Jrand Khaifs ])i()ceedin“* to tlie 
chase, with his ten thousand ialconers, and ten 
thousand “ tarkaol,” or waiters, whose duty it was to 
secure the stray talcons. “ On account of the nar- 
rowness of tile passes in some parts of the country 
where his majesty follows the chase, he is borne upon 
two clepliants only, or sometimes a single one, bein^ 
more convenient than a g-reater number. Put under 
other circumstances he makes use of four, upon the. 
backs of which is placed a pavilion of wood, hand- 
somely carved, the inside beinp; lined with cloth of 
^old, and the outside covered with the skins of lions — 
a mode of conveyance which is rendered necessary to 
him dnrino; his hunlin»* excursions, in consc(|iicnce 
of the ^out with which iiis majesty is tronl)lcd. In 
the pavilion he always carries with him twelve of his 
best gerfalcons, with twelve officers, from among’st 
his favourites, to hear him company and amuse him. 
Those who are on horseback by his side f> i\e him 
notice of the approach of cranes, or other birds, upon 
which he raises the curtain of tlic ])a\ ilioii, and when 
he espies the «arne, g-ives direction for letting fly tlie 
gerfalcons, which seize the cranes and overpower 
them after a long struggle. Tlie view of this sport, 
he lies upon his couch, aflbrds extreme satisfaclioii 
to his majesty.” It would be difficult to imagine a 
more absurd attitude of' despotism, than is here de- 
scribed, — a wdiole district thrown into confusion, 
useful labours suspended, jirivate jiroperty violated by 
thousands of armed hunters, and the entire popula- 
tion subjected to odious restraints, that a gouty 


* Tiavels; vol. i, p, 204. 
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man may look out of his pavilion, borne upon tlie 
backs of four ele])liants, to see a gerfalcon destroy a 
crane. 

The map^nificent hiintini^ expeditions of the Indian 
princes, wliicli had all the parade and nuich of the 
excitement of war, were cf)ntinne(l almost to our own 
times. The Nawauh of Oude, A'i/ier Ally, or Asoph- 
iil-Doulah, who was raised to the tlirone by the assist- 
ance of the British ^'overnment, (he died in 1818,) 
was a ])rincc of the most profuse expenditure ; and 
liis s])orts were conducted upon a scale that ap- 
proached even to the s])lendouis of Kublai Ktian or 
Auren^zebe. He generally took the field in the month 
:)f March, accompanied by ten thousand cavalry and 
as many infantry, and from seven to eio-ht hundred 
elephants. From forty to sixty tliousaud people fol- 
lowed tlie camp, with p*ai!i and merchandise. When 
die Vizier set out from his ])alace at Lucknow, a line 
was formed with the ])rince in the centre, mounted on 
an elephant, with two attendant elepliants, one carry- 
‘ng his state howdali, tlie other his sporting* howdah. 
A line of elephants was jirolonged on each side 
die jiriiice, and was flanked at each extremity by 
die cavalry. The immense cavalcade ]irocecded 
straight througli the country, regardless of the mis- 
jhief that was a necessary consequence, the poor 
cultivators running after the Vizier, crying aloud for 
mercy. When any game was started, a continued 
fire was kept up along the line ; and if a herd of 
antelopes was discovered, the elejihaiils halted, and 
the cavalry hemmed them in, that his highness and 
Jiis courtiers might leisurely destroy them. Proceed- 
ing ill this maiiner by day, and halting in the even- 
ing at appointed stations, where every luxury was 
])rej)ared in sumptuous tents, the army at length 
ajijnoaehed the Thibet niouiitaiiis, where tigers, 
panthers, leopards, and bulfaloes were to be found. 
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An encampment bein^ formed, their sport inp; was 
conducted for several weeks njion a pnind and for- 
midable scale ; and, mounted nj>on their elephants, 
tiie prince and his nobles scoured the country in 
pursuit of the ferocious beasts that destroyed tiie 
docks and lierds ot the peasantry. The array of 
despoiisni was here of some service ; for the number 
of carui\orous animals that W'ere kdled w'as generally 
in ])roj)oni()n to the uiap,nitude of the force (Muployed 
ap’ainst them Such scenes as this, hovve\er, be- 
long' to another ape and system of gox eminent than 
now jirevails in flrilish India. The g-orpTous ])ovver 
of the native chiefs is pTadually vauisliinp before the 
quiet strength of European compiest and civilization ; 
and the destruction of the tiger and the leopard is 
left to such indixiduals as seek the danger for its ex- 
citement, or to tlie hunter by profession, who perils 
his life for a small reward. 

Although the elephant is not a native of Persia, at 
the present day, there is tolerable evidence that he 
was once employed in that country both in war and 
the chase. On an ancient arch, described by Sir 11. 
K. Porter, are rejiresentations in bas-reliei‘, of a boar- 
hunt, in which some of the riders are n minted on 
horses, and others on elephants, wtiich are plunging 
on every side through the marshy bushes. 

The eleyihaul is invariably employed in India in 
hunting ilie tiger. Jlis delicate scent, iiis strength 
to make his way through the thickest covers, his sa- 
gacity, and especially his great stature, hy which the 
hunter is lifted out of danger, render him pecnliarfy 
fitted for such a work. Horses cannot he brought 
to follow the track of a tiger; and camels are unalile 
to defend themselves if attacked hy the ferocious 

* For a minute (loscrij)tion of the huntings of Vizier Ally, sec 
Johnson’s Incliaa Field bports, chap. ix. 
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beast. The hunting party is generally numerous 
and the sportsmen, seated in their howdahs, fearlessly 
proceed into the jungle, well-armed for the expected 
lomhat. 
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Occasionally the liunter, with his rifle, is mounted 
upon an elephant’s back. The presence of the tig^er 
is generally made known by the elephants, which, 
scenting their enemy, become ngitated, and make 
that peculiar trumpeting which indicates their alarm. 
If the tiger move, many of the elephants become \m- 
governable ; their trunks are thrown uj) into the air; 
if they consent to go forward, their cautious steps 
evince their apprehensions. Those that remain 
steady under such circumstances are considered ])ar- 
ticularly valuable. If the motion of an animal 
through the jungle is perceived, the nearest elephant 
is halted, and the rider fires in the direction of the 
waving rushes. The tiger is sometimes wounded by 
these random shots; and he then generally bounds 
through the cover towards the nearest elejihant. 
Very few elephants can then resist the in4>uls(‘ ol’ 
their fears. If the trunk, which the animal invariably 
throws up as far as possible out of* reach, should be 
scratched by the tiger, all command is lost. Mr. 
Williamson describes an occurrence oi’this sort, which 
happened to two gentlemen of the Bengal army. 

They had been in the habit of killing tigers with only 
one elephant, on which being mounted, tlicy one day 
roused a tiger of a very fierce disposition. The ani- 
mal, after doing some mischief among the dogs, 
which baited him very courageously, at length darted 
at the elephant’s head ; and, though foiled in the 
attempt to get upon it, nevertheless scratched her 
trunk severely. No sooner did she feel the tiger’s 
claws penetrating her proboscis, than slie turnetl 
round, and set off at full sjiecd, roaring most vehe- 
mently. She seemed to have lost her senses, and to 
be bent on mischief: for wherever she saw a living 
object she pursued it, totally heedless of the mojiout’s 
endeavours to guide or restrain her.” She was at 
length, by fatigue and management, brought into a 
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"■overnable state, luit she was spoiled for tig’er hunt- 
ing’. The ]n’eeediiig* representation of the tiger a' 
bay is from the Oriental Field Sports. 

VVe extract from Mr. Williamson’s work an inte- 
resting narrative of a remarkable escape, wlicn a tige. 
sprung upon an elephant, and was destroyed witlion' 
injury to (he animal or its riders : — 

“ The tiger had satiated himself u])on a bullock he 
had killed, and lay lurking in the grass, which was 
as high as tlie backs ol' the elej)hants, and very thick, 
not far from the remains of tlie bullock, lie was 
extremely cunning, and crouched so close as to ren- 
der it for a long time doubtful whether he was ir 
the jungle or not. The symptoms dis))layed by the 
elephants, on a])])roaching the place where lie lay con- 
cealed, induced the party to persevere in their etf'orts 
to rouse him. One gentleman particularly urgec 
liis mohout to make his elepiiani beat the .spot where 
the scent was strongest : w Inch being done, in s])ile 
of the tremendous tones of the agitated animal, the 
tiger, finding himself compelled either to resist, or to 
submit to being trodden upon, sjirang upon the ele- 
phant’s quarter, and so liir succeetled as to fix his 
claw^s in the ])ad : his hind legs were somew hat 
spread, and their claws were fixed into the fleshy 
membranes of the elephant’s thigh. Actuated by the 
excess of fear, occasioned by so siuldeii and so jiain- 
ful an attack, the elephant claslied through the cover 
at a surjirising rate ; the tiger holding last by its fore 
jiaws, and suj)ported by its hinder ones; unable, liovv- 
ever, in consequence of the rapid and irregidar mo- 
tions of the ele])hant, either to raise himself any higher, 
or to (juit the hold lie Iiad so lirndy taken with his 
claws. The gentleman, wlio had much ado to keep 
his seat, was jirecluded firing at his grim companion, 
as well from his ujij/rccedei.lt d situation, as from tlie 
great danger ol‘ \\ounding some ul' the imiiierou^ 
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followers, wlio were exertinp^ llic utmost speed o 
their respective elephants, to come up to his assist- 
ance. The constant desire felt by the elephant tc 
f^et rid of his unwelcome rider, which produced a 
w^aviiiLT and irrepdar ])ace, g’ave the oppoilunity, for 
those who w^ere mounted on lip;ht and s})eedy animals, 
to overtake the sinp^ular fug-itives. Another gentleman 
of the party coining up close, tvas enabled to choose 
his position; when, taking a safe aim, he shot the 
tiger, which fell to the ground and recpiired no far- 
ther operations 

A well-trained elephant has been known to catcl 
the springing tiger upon his tusks. This, how' ever, 
is a rare accornidishment. If their enemy falls near 
them, they will instantly kneel upon his body, a" 
the same time transfixing him to the earth. This is 
partly an efi'ect of instinct and partly of education. 
They are first familiarized to the appearance of f 
tiger, by a stuffed skin being thrown in their w'ay 
upon winch they are taught to trample and kneel. 
A calf is sometimes ])ut inside the skin ; — and thei 
the elephant is indeed terrified. Some become sc 
excessively alarmed, that no threats or entreaties wdl 
induce them to go near the ol>ject of their dread 
Others are more courageous ; and these, of course, 
are selected for (occasions of real ])cril. One of the 
most difficult operations in this course of instructior 
is to persuade tlie ele]diant to bear a dead tiger or 
his back. Mr. \N illiamson saw a tiger, which hac 
been insufficiently secured on the back of an elejihant, 
fall off on the way home from the chase; the ])Oor 
animal was so terrified at the moment, that he resistec 
every attempt to replace the carcase, and no other ele- 
})hant in the field would endure the hateful burthen f. 

Oriental Field Sports, p. 72. 

f In the first volume of this work, p. 188, will be found a de- 
scription of a tiger hunt, in which 13ish(>p Heber was engaged. 



He ld T'liit r. 

The elephant has an iMpial terror of the rhinoceros. 
It appears, from some statements in which Mr. 
Williamson confuled, that if a herd of elephants eu- 
eoimter this formidable animal, they retreat, if possible, 
without hazarding an encounter. Major J^ally stated 
to the author oi* Oriental Field S})orts, that he once 
witnessed, from a distant hill, a most desperate 
enpie;ement between a larp:e male and a rhinoceros, 
in which the ele])hant was worsted and tied*. From 
* The cat representin*; an “ h'lephanl attacked hy a Uhinu- 
ceros ” is from Capt. Williainsoirs work. 

II a 
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the Memoirs of Baber, however, we collect that the 
terror is mutual. “ When we had a short w^^ 
a man came after us with notice that a rhinoceros 
had entered a little wood near Bekrain, and that they 
had surrounded the wood, and were waitinp^ for us. 
We immediately proceeded towards the wood, at full 
g;allo]), and cast a rinp^ round it. Instantly, on our 
raising the shout, the rhinoceros issued out into the 
])lain, and took to flight. They followed it for nearly 
a kos, shot many arrows at it, and finally brought it 
down. This rhinoceros did not make a good set at 
any person, or any horse. They afterwards killed 
another rhinoceros. I had often amused myself with 
conjecturing how an ele])hant and rhinoceros would 
behave if brought to face each other ; on this occasion 
the elephant keepers brought out the elephants so 
that one elephant fell right in with the rhinoceros. 
As soon as tl)e elej)hant-<lrivers put their beasts in 
motion, the rhinoceros would not come up, but im- 
mediately ran off in another direction 


♦ Memoirs, p. 2‘J2. 



Chapter VIII. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ELEPHANTS IN THE EAST, CON- 
TINUED. EXHIBITIONS OF CRUELTY. PROCES- 

SIONS AND CEREMONIALS. 

The delight in brutal sports, which, in all apices and 
in all countries, has been felt by the multitude — that 
is, by the hijrh as well as the low vulc^ar — is too 
universal to be ascribed to particular conditions of 
social refinement. Sound knowledc^e, leadiuir the 
mind to despise the coarse excitements of unintel- 
lectual curiosity, and p^enuinc religion, which teaches 
us 

Never to blend onr pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thintr that feels,” 

must indeed p;reatly diminish the ])opular tendency 
towards such gratifications. Nevertheless, amon«*st 
all nations, that rude exercise of instinctive tyranny, 
which makes the school-boy torment a cliafer, and the 
ferocious “ children of a larger growth” assemble to 
witness the sufleriii^s of a bear or a badger, still dis- 
plays itself in a thousand forms of cruelty, in spite of 
the control of education, the chastisements of law, or 
the power of puVdie opinion. Jn tracing* the history 
of particular quadrupeds, it will he necessary to ex- 
hibit the infinitely various nnules in wliich a ])erverse 
ingenuity has conqielled them to administer a bar- 
barous ])]easiire to the cruel ])ropensiiies of man. 
Such inquiries are painful and revolting-, — but they 
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cannot be omitted ; for they shew, perhaps more 
forcibly than any other instances, how the sense of 
right and wrong is deadened by custom ; and how, 
therefore, by the evil power of example, and the 
nourishment of a heartless sophistry, the most ex- 
alted in rank amongst refined nations, — magistrates, 
statesmen, and even women, whose principal attributes 
should be delicacy and tenderness — have not only 
come to look upon public exhibitions of cruelty with- 
out abhorrence, but absolutely to rejoice and feel 
proud in witnessing the fierce contests of animals 
whose passions have been artificially excited — to be 
critical in their observance of the prowess of the con- 
tending victims — to mark with rapture the glazing 
eye and the quivering limb of the weaker in the 
fight — and to shout over the agonies of exhausted 
nature, with the glory of the savage that has sated 
his vengeance upon his enemy at the stake. 

The elephant, although the mildest and most in- 
otfensive of quadrupeds, has always been a sufferer 
from this jiropensity of man to cruel sports. In 
India, elephants are to this day baited ; and the na- 
tive chiefs and nobles attach great importance to 
these disj)lays. When Bishop lleber was at the 
Court of Baroda, "‘The Baja,” he says, ‘‘ was 
anxious to know w hether I had observed his rhino- 
ceros and his hunting tigers, and olfered to shew^ me 
a day’s sport with the last, or to bait an elephant for 
me; a cruel amusement which is here not uncommon. 
.... I do not think lie understood my motive for 
declining to be present. A IVlussulman, however, 
who sat near him, seemed pleased by my refusal, said 
it was ‘ very good,’ and asked me if any of the 
English clergy attended such sports. I said it was 
a maxim with most of us to do no harm to any crea- 
ture needlessly ; which was, he said, the doctrine 
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of tlieir learned men also*/* At llie palace of 
Jyepoor, says the same hiiinane person, “ we were 
shewn five or six elephants in training for a fip^ht. 
Each was separately kept in a small paved court, 
with a little litter, but very dirty. Tliey were all what 
is called * must/ that is, fed on stirnulatinj; sub- 
stances to make them furious; and all shewed in 
their eyes, their p^apin^ !ru)uths, and the constant 
motion of their trunks, sin-ns of fever and restless- 
ness. Their inohouts seemed to approach them 
with £rreat caution ; and on hearinp; a step they 
turned round as far as their chains would allow, and 
laslied fiercely with their trunks. I was moved and 
disp^ustod at the sight of so noble creatures, thus 
maddened and diseased by the absurd cruelty of man, 
in order that they might tor his divcTsion infiict 
fresh pain and injuries on each other f.” In the 
combats of elephants, according to Mr. Crawliird, 
“ after a rencontre, which does not last above a 
few seconds, one of the [larties is sure to run away.” 
At Ava, the elepliants, bearing riders, are fought 
across a stout paling. They are brought up to tlie 
charge with much spirit, but often refuse to engage. 
They have but one mode of fighting — they butt with 
the forehead, and endeavour to wound eacli other 
with their tusks J. Father Tachard, a French Jesuit, 
who visited Siam in 1 685, saw elephants figlit before 
the king of that country. The two animals ivere 
very furious; but they were so stmngly bound to a 
stake by the hind legs, and the distance between them 
was so accurately measured, that they could not 
severely wound each other, but only twisted their 
tusks together in great wrath. The victor, on these 

* .Journal, vol. iii.p. 11. 

f Journal, vol. ii. p. 405. ]; Kinbassy to Ava, p. 306. 
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occasions, was the animal tliat first broke his oppo- 
nent's tusk^. Elephant fights liave always been 
favourite diversions of the princes of India. The 
emperor Akbar built an amphitheatre for these com- 
bats, at Agrat. Robert Covert, an Englishman who 
travelled in llindostan in 1609, in his description 
of Agra, “tells of elephants fighting before the Mo- 
gul, parted witli rockets of wild-fire, made round 
like hoops, which they run in their faces j.” This 
statement would shew that the animals, when infu- 
riated, are not easily parted. On the contrary, Bal- 
dams, a Dutch minister who lived many years in 
India, relates that “the elephants made to fight with 
one another, before the Great Mogul, manage the 
combat witli a far greater agility and courage than one 
would imagine, obediently falling to and desisting 
according to the w^ord given, and embracing one 
anotlier lovingly with tlieir trunks, as soon as they 
are coininaiided to end the combat j.” Pliny says, 
that thirty elephants on a side, which king Bocchus 
brought to combat each other, ref used to fight ||; and 
this passage offers a confirinalioji of Mr. Crawford’s 
asseriion, that they are not pugnacious. Bernier, 
however, w ho was a very carefu’ ebservev, corroborates 
the statement of Robert (’overt ; ami this picture of an 
elephant light, hy an eye-witness of imdispiited vera- 
city, would shew that the elejdianls of Ava, which 
Mr. C’mwfnrd saw, Inue not the ct)urage of the 
species in other ])aiTs of Asia. The ])assage in 
Bernier is very curious: — 

“ The festivals generally conclude w ith an amuse- 
ment unknown in Europe, — a eombal between two 

• Hist. Gen. Hes Voyages, vol. ix. p, 15). | Ayeen Akkry. 

i Pureliiis, \ol. I. p. (i(f I . I’liil. Triitis. JlGri. 

11 Hist. Nat, lib. \iii. ebap. 0, 
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elephants ; which takes place in the presence of all 
tlie people, on the sandy space near the river ; the 
kinfr, the principal ladies of the court, and the oin- 
rahs, viewing the spectacle from ditferent apartments 
in the fortress. 

“ A wall of earth is raised three or four French 
feet wide, and five or six high. The two ])on- 
derous beasts meet one another face to face, on 
opposite sides of the wall, each having a couple of 
riders, that the ])lace of the man who sits on the 
shoulders, for the purpose of guiding the elephant 
with a large iron hook, may immediately be supplied 
if he should be thrown down. The riders animate 
the elephants either by soothing words, or by chiding 
them as cowards, and urge them on with their heels, 
until the poor creatures a])proach the wall and are 
brought to the attack. The shock is tremendous, 
and it appears surprising that they ever survive the 
dreadful wounds and blows inllicted with their teeth, 
their heads, and their trunks. There are frequent 
pauses during the fight; it is suspended and re- 
newed ; and the mud wall being at length thrown 
down, the stronger or more courageous elephant 
passes on and attacks his opponent, and putting him 
to flight, pursues and fastens upon him with so much 
obstinacy, that the animals can be separated only by 
means of cherkys, or fire -works, which are made to 
explode between them ; for they are naturally timid, 
and have a particular dread of fire, wliich is the 
reason why elephants have been used with so very 
little advantage in armies, since the use of fire-arms. 
The boldest come from Ceylon, but none arc em- 
ployed in war which have not been regularly trained, 
and accustomed for years to the discharge of muskets 
close to their beads, and the bursting of crackers be- 
tween tlieir legs. 
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The fight of these noble creatures is attended 
with much cruelty. It frequently happens that some 
of the riders are trodden under foot, and killed on 
the spot, the elephant having always cunning enough 
to feel the importance of dismounting the rider of 
his adversary, whom he therefore endeavours to strike 
down with his trunk. So imminent is the danger 
considered, that on the day of combat the unhappy 
men take the same formal leave of their wives and 
children, as if condeirined to death. They are some- 
what consoled by the reflection that if their lives 
should be preserved, and tlie king be pleased w^ith 
their conduct, not only will their j)ay be augmented, 
but a sack of peyssas (equal to fifty francs) will be 
presented to them the moment they alight from tlie 
elephant. They have also the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, in the event of their death, the pay will be 
continued to the widows, and that their sons will 
be appointed to the same situation. The mischief 
with which this amusement is attended docs not 
always terminate w^ith the death of the rider: it 
often happens that some of the spectators are 
knocked down, and trampled upon by tlie elephants, 
or by the crowd ; for the rush is terrible when, to 
avoid the infuriated combatants, men and horses in 
confusion lake to ilight. The second time I wit- 
nessed this exhibition, 1 owed my safety entirely to 
the goodness of my horse, and the exertions of my 
two servants^.” 

The barbarous sports of the amphitheatre appear 
to have furnished the chief amusements of the luxu- 
rious princes of the Mogul empire. Alxiut the 
middle ol’ the seventeenth century, “ the daily di- 
versions of the Mogul, except on Fridays, were to 

* Travels, vol. i. |). 314. 
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see the lions, leopards, tif^ers, and elephants fight 
with each other These exhibitions were varied 
in every mode that an ingenious cruelty could devise. 
“ Some elephants,” says Covert, “ fight with wild 
Ijorses, six horses to an elephant, which he kills with 
clasping his trunk about their necks, and, pulling 
them to him, breaks their necks with his teeth.” It 
is not uncommon to figiit elephants with tigers. The 
accounts of the courage displayed by the elephant on 
these occasions are somewhat contradictory. At Saigon, 
in Cochin-China, a combat of this nature was ex- 
hibited before Mr. (hawfiird, where the tiger was 
muz/led and his claws torn out, and yet the first 
elephant was wounded and j)ut to flight. The tiger 
was at lengtii killed by successive tosses upon the 
tusks of his adversaries ; and when he was perfectly 
dead, an elephant seized the carcase with his pro- 
boscis, and threw' it to a distance of thirty feet. 
Father Tachard, on tl»e contrary, saw a similar fight 
at Siam, in which the tiger was wounded and driven 
away upon the first onset. These ditfercnces in cond\ict 
doubtless arise, in some degree, from ditfercnces in 
the tciiipers of the individual a'.jimals. At the lion- 
fight at Warwick, one lion ])laycd wdth the dogs that 
attacked liiin, while the other destroyed them in an 
instant. Dilferent degrees of training may also 
j)roducc considerable varieties of behaviour in the 
elephant, when he encounters an enemy. A strange 
terror is always the most formidable to him. “ An 
English dog seized an elephant by the trunk, and 
kept his bold so fast, that the ele])hanl, having tossed 
him in the air for some time, at last swung liim olf, 
but did not care to come near him a second time. 
This being told to the Mogul, enhanced the reputa- 


Albcrt dc Mandelsloe’s Travels, 
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tion of the Enc;lish do^s; they were carried about 
ill palankines along with his majesty: and he fed 
them himself with a pair of silver tongs made for 
that purpose Pliny tells us of two remarkable 
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that were p^iven by the kinp; of Albania to 
Alexander the Great (Strabo says they were Indian 
dop;s), one of which vanquished a lion and afterwards 
an elepJiant. Accordinp^ to the naturalist the dog* 
was most alarmed at the largest enemy. His hair 
stood up, he barked in a fearful manner, but at length 
rushed at the enormous animal, attacking him on 
every side, and fairly wearing him out by the rapidity 
of his assaults. The elephant at length fell exhausted 
on the ground^. 

It is unnecessary to offer any further instances of 
the depraved taste which excites a generous and do- 
cile animal to such encounters ; nor shall we discuss 
whether he possesses a courageous temper, because 
he often shrinks from cojitests which are evidently 
revolting to his nature. The elephant is a peaceful 
animal ; his strength enables him to defend himself 
against ordinary enemies, hut he has no disposition 
to attack. Tlie reason is evident. He subsists upon 
vegetable food, and therefore he has neither the desire 
to destroy life which belongs to the carnivorous ani- 
mals, nor Ilje means of gratifying such a desire. 
The cruelty wliich forces him into such combats is, 
for this reason, greater than that which excites ani- 
mals to fight that are naturally pugnacious ; but, in 
either case, the principle of brutality is the same. 

It is agreeable to turn from scenes wfiich are hateful 
to the (piadruped, to behold him engaged in peaceful 
pageants which afilnd him gratification. Associated 
with human slaves in administering to the pomp of 
Asiatic despotism, the e!e|)hant is jiot only reconciled 
to ca])tiviiy, Vnit is proud and satisfied. He is pam- 
pered and caressed — lie has little laliour to yierform 
— his chains are gilded. He serves a tyrant, but he 
does not feel the tyraiinv ; and be is happier than 


Plinii Hist. Nat., lib. viii. c. 40. 
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the nabob tvhom he carries, for he has no dread of 
tlie power which obeys no law but its own caprice, 
when it raises to a throne, or depades to a dun- 
e^ii 

In British India the elephant is rarely seen upon 
occasions of ceremony, except at the courts of those 
native princes who still possess any independent au- 
thority. An adotjiiate idea of the splendour derived 
from their employment in a procession may he ohtaiii- 
ed from a brilliant panorama of ( alcutta now (1S30) 
exhibiting in l/ondon. Their general use at Calcutta, 
or within five miles (»f it. is. however, prohibited, on 
account of the frecpient accidents which they occasion 
by frightening horses t. In the hideous ceremonials 
of Juggernaut elephants are used. Five elej)hants 
precede the car of the idol, “ bearing towering flags, 
dressed in crimson caparisons, and ha\ing bells 
hanging to their caparison +.*’ When the two sons 
of Tippoo were received as liostages by Lord Corn- 
wallis, “ they were each mounted on an elephant, 
richly caparisoned, and seated in a silver howdah 
At Vizier Ally's wedding, in 1795, “ the procession 
was grand beyond conception ; it consisted of al)out 
twelve hundred elepliants, richly caparisoned, drawn 
up in a regular line, like a regiment of soldiers. 
About one hundred elephants in the centre had how- 
dahs, or castles covered with silver: in the midst of 
these appeared the nabob, mounted on an uncom- 

* The nabob " was called to court, kept there, or translated 
into another government whenever the ministry thought these 
changes necessary ; and there was a time when they were so fre- 
quent, that a new nabob left Delhi riding, contrary to the usual 
manner, with his back turned to tl»e head of bis elephant, and 
gave for a reason that he was looking out for his successor.” — 
Onn(‘*s Hindustan. 

f Heber, i. p. 37, J Buchanan. 

^ Mill’s British India^ book vi. chap. 4. 
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□only large elephant, within a howdah covered with 
mid, richly set with precious stones*/’ It was a 
fustom with the Moguls to have their elephants and 
f^horses daily paraded hefore them. Bernier has de- 
scribed this ceremony at the court of Aurengzebe, 
and Sir Thomas Rowe at that of Jehanghir. “ His 
greatest elephants were brought before him, some of 
which, being lord elephants, had their chains, IhjIIs, 
and furniture of gold and silver, attended with gilt 
banners and Hags ; and eight or ten elephants wait- 
ing on him, clotlied in gold, silk, and siher. Thus 
passed about twelve companies, most richly fur- 
nished ; the first elephant having all the plates on 
his head and breast set with rubies and emeralds, 
being a beast of a wonderful stature and heautv. I’hey 
all bowed down before the kingt/’ Bernier has ex- 
plained the macliinery which j)ro<luces this reverence 
of the elephants for their mighty master. “ When 
in front ol tlie throne, the driver, who is seated on 
his shoulder, pricks him with a pointed iron, ani- 
mates and speaks to him, until the animal bends one 
knee, lilts his trunk on liigh, and roars aloud 

The Emperor of China was not so profuse in his 
displays of elejihant pomp as ihe princes of India. 
At Pekin Mr. Bell saw an ingenious contrivance, by 
which, as often occurs in the processions of the stage, 
a great efl*ect is produced by very scanty means. 

After dinner, he says, “ wc saw the hug'e ele- 
phants, richly caparisoned in gold and silver stuffs. 
Each had a driver. We stood about an hour admir- 
ing these sagacious animals, who, passing before us 
at equal distances, returned again behind the stables, 
and so on, round and round, till there seemed to be 

* Annual Biography and Oliituary for 1819. 
t Purchas. ^ Travels, i. 298. 
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no end to the procession. The plot, however, was 
discovered by the features and dress of the riders : the 
chief keeper told us there were only sixty of them*.'* 
Isbrand Ides, when at the court of China, saw four 
enormous elephants, with a tine carved wooden castle, 
spacio\is enoup^h to hold ei^ht persons, on the back 
of each. At the j^rand feast in China, on new year’s 
day, A.D. 1420, the elephants, according to an east- 
ern account of the embassy from Shah Rohk, son of 
Tamerlane, to the Emperor of China, were adorned 
with a magnificence not to be expressed, with silver 
seats and standards, and armed men upon their 
backs. Fifty of them, says this narrative, carried the 
musicians ; these were ])receded or followed by fifty 
thousand, in profound silence and order. This vast 
number is either an oriental hyperbole, or the same 
trick was played upon the Shah’s ambassadors as 
upon Mr. Hell. When a letter from Queen Elizabeth 
was sent to the Kinjjf of Sumatra, “ the greatest ele- 
phant, being thirteen or fourteen feet high, had a small 
castle like a coach, covered with velvet, on his back, 
in which was placed a great golden basin, with a rich 
covering of silk, wherein the letter was laid f.” Ele- 
phants are used in other idolatrous ceremonials than 
those of Juggcrnmit. Knox, describing the great 
annual festival at the city of Candy, mentions a pro- 
cession of elephants bearing priests carrying painted 
sticks and umbrellas. 

The elephant, in India, has usually been the mi- 
nister of despotic justice. The emperor Akbar, says 
Purchas, “ on Tuesday, sits in judgment, and 
hears both parties with patience. He soinctinics 
sees, with too much delight in blood, the executions 
done by his elephants.” Shah-Jehan terrified the 


* Bell’s Travels, chap. ix. 
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Portuguese residents at Hoogly, by the daily threat 
Df throwing them under the elephants’ feet, unless 
:hey would renounce the Christian faith Knox, in 
lis account of Ceylon, says, “ the king makes use of 
.hem for executioners: they will run their teeth 
brough the body, and then tear it in pieces, and 
:hrow it limb from limb. They have sharp iron spikes 
with a socket with three edges, which they put on 
Iheir teeth at such times ; for the elephants that are 
iept have all the ends of their teeth cut to make 
bem grow the better, and they do grow out again.” 
rile custom was kept up at Ceylon till our conquest 
)f that island. Bishop Ileber says, “ I preached, 
administered the sacrament, and confirmed twenty- 
six young people in the audience-hall of the late King 
jf Candy, which now serves as a church. Here, 
twelve years ago, this man, who was a dreadful 
yrant, and lost his throne in consequence of a large 
^arty of his subjects applying to General Brownrigge 
or protection, used, as we were told, to sit in state 
‘.o see those w hom he had condemned trodden to 
leath, and tortured by elephants trained for the pur- 
lose.” Whatever be the faults of our government in 
India, it is cheering to know that, through the 
greatest portion of that vast country, the decrees of 
an equal law are substituted for the w ill of tyrants, the 
jest even of whom may be described, in the forcible 
language of Knox, as one who “ sheds a great deal 
of blood, and gives no reason for it.” 

“ When the king of Siam goes to court,” says 
Tavernier, “ he has a train of tw o hundred elephants, 
among which, one is white.” His Majesty of Siam, 
who is described in his official titles as “ a king who 
has all emperors, kings, princes, and sovereigns in 


♦ Bernier, vol. i. p. 198* 
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the ^vliole world, from the risino; to the down 

of the siin, under subjection,’’ doubtless derives this 
wonderful power from his elephant possessions. The 
same titles exhilut him as “ a kin^ that hath ele- 
phants with four teeth, red, ]nirple, and ])ied ; — elc- 
])hants, ay, and a i3yytena(pies elephant, for which 
God hath ^iven liiin many and divers sorts of a\)parcl, 
wrou^lit with most fine gold, ennobled with many 
precious stones; and, besides these, so many ele- 
phants used in battle, having harnesses of iron, their 
teeth tipt with steel, and their harnesses laid over 
with shining brass.” But the greatest dignity of 
this illustrious monarch is that he is “ king of the 
white elephant, which elephant is the king of ele- 
phants, before whom many thousands of other ele- 
phants must bow and fall upon their knees The 
white elephant, for the possession of which there was 
perpetual war between the kings of Siam and Pegu, 
and Aracan, in the sixteenth century — for which hve 
kings lost their lives, and many thousands of their 
subjects were slaughtered — is an Albino — that is, an 
animal made white by disease 1*. White elephants, 
though extremely rare, were known to the ancients. 
Horace mentions the white elephant in his Epistles. 
Democritus would laugh at the populace. 

Whether a beast of mixM and monstrous birth 
Bids them with gaping admiration gaze, 

Or a w'hitc elephant their wonder raise. 

Fkancis. 

The commentators explain the passage by stating 
that it was customary to exhibit to the people a 
camelopard or a wliite elephant J. JEliaii speaks of 

* Struys’ Travels ; quoted in the Notes [to Southey’s Curse of 
Kehama. 

f See Menageries, vol. i. p. 100. 

J Epist. lib. ii. cp. i. v. 104, 6cc, 
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one, whose mother was black. They are often men- 
tioned ill oriental history. Mamood, in the eleventh 
century, had a white elephant, and, when mounted 
upon that animal during an engagement, he esteemed 
it as a certain pledge of victory Travellers in the 
East have constantly observed the white elephants 
of the princes of India beyond the Ganges. The 
following account is by the Englishman Fitch : — 

“ Witliin the first gate of the palace is a very large 
court, on both sides of which are the houses for the 
king’s elephants, which are wonderlully large and 
handsome, and are trained for war and for the king’s 
service. Among the rest, he has four white elephants, 
which are so great a rarity, no other king having any 
but he ; and were any other king to have any, he 
would send for it, and if refused would go to war for 
it, and would rather lose a great part oi“ his kingdom 
than not have tlie elejihant. VMien any wliite ele- 
phant is brought to ilie king, all the merchants in the 
city are commanded to go and visit him, on which 
occasion each individual makes a present of half a 
ducat, which amounts to a good round sum, as there 
are a vast many merchants, alter which ])resent you 
may go and see them at your pleasure, although they 
stand in the king's house. Among his titles, the 
king takes that ol' king of the white elephants. 
Tiiey do great honour and service to these white 
elephants, every one of them liaving a house with 
gold, and getting their food in vessels of gilt silver. 
Every day when they go to the river to wash, eacli 
goes under a cauoj)y of cloth of gold or silk, carried 
by six or eight men, and eight t)r ten men go before 
each, placing on drums, shaums, and other instru- 
ineiits. W'hen each lias washed and is come out of 


* D’Herbdgl. 
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the river, he has a gentleman to wash his feet in a 
silver basin, which office is appointed by the king. 
There is no such account made of the black elephants, 
be they never so great, and some of them are wonder- 
fully large and handsome, some being nine cubits 
high.” 

“ Some tell of this white elephant,” says Purchas, 
“ (for so they speak as if there were but one, whereas 
Fitz-Balli and Frederike saw four, but it seems ones 
was of principal estimation,) that it was observed with 
no less honour than the king, and came not abroac 
without great pomp. It had been a dismal and dis- 
astrous beast to five or six kings.” Tachard, who 
saw at Siam this individual white elephant who had 
been the occasion of such bloodshed, says tliat he was 
small and very old — they said three hundred years. 
He was attended by a hundred meti, who fed him 
out of vessels of gold, and he lived in a splendid pa- 
vilion. This elephant being well stricken in years, 
the king of Siam had looked out for a successor ; — 
and a young one, which had been presented to him by 
a neiglibouring potentate, was kept at his country 
palace with the same care and splendour^. 

In Major Snodgrass’s Narrative of the recent Bur- 
mese war, it is stated that the government of the 
Birman empire was “ so completely influenced and 
guided by signs and omens, that an unusual grunt 
from the white elephant was at all times sufficient to 
interrupt the most important affairs, and cause the 
most solemn engagements to be broken off‘.” The 
white elephant, in this particular, retained his ancient 
influence ; — but Mr. Crawfurd thinks that the venera- 
tion paid to this pampered idol of pride and super- 
stition has been much exaggerated. His account of 
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the present condition of’ the white elephant of Ava is 
very interestini^ : — 

“ Some of the elephants were very noble animals ; 
but our attention was chiefly attracted by the cele- 
brated white elephant, which was immediately in 
front of the palace ; it is the only one in the posses- 
sion of the king of Ava, notwithstanding his titles : 
whereas his majesty of Siam had six when I was in 
that country. The Birman white elephant was rather 
of a cream than a white colour, and by no means so 
complete an Albino as any one of those shewn to us 
in Siam. To the best of my recollection, however, 
it was larger than any of the latter : it had no ap- 
pearance of disease or debility ; and the keepers as- 
sured us that its constitution was erjually good with 
that of any of the common elephants. This animal 
was taken in 1806 , when young, in the forests of 
Fegu, at a place called Tsdbban, which is about 
twelve miles distant from the old city, and was now 
about twenty-five years old ; it is the only white ele- 
phant which has been taken in the Birman domi- 
nions for many years, with the exception of a female, 
caught two years before it, in the forests of Lain. 
Several of a light tint, but not deserving the name 
of white, have been taken within the last twenty 
years. 

“ I had here an opportunity, as well as in Siam, 
of ascertaining that the veneration paid to the white 
elephant has been, in some respects, greatly exagge- 
rated. The white elej)hant is not an object of wor- 
ship, but it is considered an indispensable part of the 
regalia of sovereignty. Royalty is incomplete with- 
out it ; and the more there are, the more perfect is the 
state of the kingly office considered. Both the court 
and people would consider it as j)eculiarly inauspi- 
cious to want a white elephant ; and hence the repute 

VOl., II, T 
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ill which tlK*y are held, and the anxiety to obtain 
them : the ca])tiire of a white elephant is consequently 
hij^hly rewarded. The present one was first dis- 
covered by four common villag-ers, each of whom re- 
ceived two lljousand live hundred ticals in money, 
and offices, titles, and estates. 

“ While we were at Ava, a report was brought 
that a w'liite elephant had been seen ; but it was 
stated, at the same time, that its capture and trans- 
port on a sledge over the cultivated country would 
be accompanied by the destruction ot‘ ten thousand 
baskets of rice. His majesty is said to have ex- 
claimed more with tlie entliusiasin of an amateur, 
than the consideration of a patriot king, ‘ What sig- 
nifies the destruction of ten thousand baskets of rice, 
in comparison with the possession of a wliite ele- 
phant? ’ and tlic order was gi\en for tlie hunt. 

“ The lower orders, however, it must be observed, 
perform the shiJeo^ or obedience of submission to the 
white elephant ; but the chiels view this as a vulgar 
superstition, and do not follow' it. When the present 
elephant was taken, the event was considered a joy- 
ous one ; and the late king, who was fond of money, 
taking ad\aiitage of the circumstance, issued an 
order to the tributaries and chiefs, to ask j)ardon of 
the white elepham (Iva-dau), accoinj>anied, of course, 
by tlie usual presents, wdiicli bis majesty deposited in 
his coders. 

“ The establishment of the white elephant is very 
large ; he has his Wun, or Minister; his Wun-dauk, 
or Heputy to that officer ; his Sare-gyi, or Secretary, 
&c., with a considerable endowment of land for his 
maintenance. In the lute reign, Sa-lcn, one of the 
finest districts in the kingdom, was the estate of the 
white elephant^.’' 

^ Crawlurd’js Euibaysy lo lUc Court of [>. 14«, 
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The veneration which, in the Birman empire, is 
paid to the white elephant, is in some decree con- 
nected with the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. 
Xaca sustained seventy thousand transmigrations 
through various animals, and rested in the white 
elephant^. The general superstitions respecting the 
quadruped, which, more or less, prevail throughout 
Asia, have doubtless had some additional influence 
upibn this particular homage. These superstitions 
have reference to the elephant’s great stature and his 
character for sagacity. The Hindoo mythology teaches 
that the earth is supported by eight elephants. Ber- 
nier witnessed a curious dialogue between an aga at 
the court of Delhi, and a Pundit Brahmin, in which 
the latter, with the nauseous flattery that pervades 
all ranks in India, concluded an harangue with these 
words : “ When, my lord, you place your foot in the 
stirrup, marching at the head of your cavalry, the 
earth trembles under your footsteps ; the eight ele- 
phants, on whose heads it is borne, finding it impos- 
sible to support the extraordinary pressure t-’’ In 
the Ramayuna, one of the most celebrated of the 
sacred books of the Brahmins, we have a long de- 
scription of a party of men who, having penetrated 
into the interior of the earth, had a very satisfactory 
audience of these eight potentates. “ The sixty 
thousand descended to Patala, and there renewed 
their digging. There, O chief of men, they saw the 
elephant of that quarter of the globe, in size re- 
sembling a mountain, with distorted eyes, supporting 
with his head this earth, with its mountains and 
forests, covered with various countries, and adorned 
with numerous cities. When, for the sake of. .. . 


* Kircher; Cliina Illustrated, chap, 
f Travels, vol. i, p, 302, 
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O Kakootstha ! the ^reat elephant, throu2;h distress, 
refreshes himself by movinp; his head, an earthquake 
is ])rodiiccd. Having respectfully circumambulated 
this mighty elephant, guardian ol’ the quarter, they, 
O llama ! fearing him, penetrated into Patala. After 
they had Uius penetrated the east quarter, they opened 
their way to the south. Here they saw that great 
elephant MuhapiKlina, equal to a huge mountain, 
sustaining the earth with his liead. Beholding 
him, they were filled with surprise ; and after the 
usual circumambulatiou, the sixty thousand sons of 
the great Sugura ])erforated the west quarter. In 
this these mighty ones saw the elephant Soimianiiea, 
of equal size. Having respecUUily saluted him, and 
inquired respecting his health, these valiant men, 
digging, arrived at the north. In this quarter, O 
chief of lluzhoo ! they saw tlie snow-white elephant 
Bhudra, supporting this earth with his beautiful 
body The remainder of the j>assage details the 
visits to the other four elephants, in a similar strain. 

But the sagacity oi’ the elephant, as well as his 
strength, has formed a prominent part of the fanci- 
i’ul mythology of the Hindoos. Ganesea, the God 
of VYisdoni, is represented in the temjdes throughout 
India, with a human body and an elephant’s head. 
It is remarkable that on several ancient medals the 
head of Socrates is found united with that of an 
elejdiant, in connexion also with one and sometimes 
two other heads. This fact has given rise to some 
controversy, as such subjects must do, when there 
is no direct historical evidence to elucidate their ob- 
scurity. Some suppose that the medals arc emblems 
of wisdom ; others that they are only the signs of 
money-changers. Chilletius, an aiitiijuarian writer, 
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explains the following’ medal as referring to the trial 
of Socrates, stating that the other two heads are those 
of his accusers, Anytus and Melitus; that the ele- 
phant’s head, and the caduceus in the trunk, denote 
the strength of his wisdom, and that the legend 
means “ Confidently.” The Greek word does not 
bear this interpretation ; and is probably the name 



of the artist*. We subjoin a copy of this medal as 
a mere curiosity, without attempting to solve the dis- 
putes regarding its meaning. — The inquiry is pro- 
bably as worthless as many other antiquarian puz- 
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^les, which have occupied scholars in discussions not 
:he most useful to mankind. 

The Persians have a festival, according to Char- 
din, to commemorate the wonderful sagacity, or 
:*ather inspiration, of an elephant, when Abraha, a 
)rince of Yemen, marched an army to destroy the 
Kaaba of Mecca, the sacred oratory which Abraham 
milt in that city. Before the birth of Mohamed the 
Arabians reckoned from this epoch, which they 
called the year of the coming of the elephants. 
Sale’s version of this story is amusing. “ The 
Meccans, at the ap})roach of so considerable a host, 
retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable 
o defend their city or temple. But God himself 
indertook the defence of both. For when Abraha 
drew near to Mecca, and would have entered it, the 
?lephant on which he rode, which was a very large 
jne, and named Mahmud, refused to advance any 
ligher to the town, but knelt down whenever they 
imdeavoured to force him that way, though he would 
*ise and march briskly enough if they turned him to- 
wards any other quarter; and while matters were in 
‘.his posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, like 
swallows, came flying from the sea-coast, every one 
jf which carried three stones, one in each foot and 
one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down 
upon the heads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing 
3very one they struck The notion that the ele- 
phant was a religious animal has been very general, 
lot only in the East, but amongst the enlight- 
?ned nations of antiquity. In Kircher’s description 
of China there is a plate of an elephant worshipping 
the sun and mt)on, copied from one of the sacred 
pictures of the Chinese : — 


♦ Sale’s Koran, vol. ii. p. 510. 
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The editor of the French translation of the Natu- 
ral History of Pliny enpca^^cs to prove that the name 
of the elephant, in all lanj;*na^es, sio’uifies child of 
the sun, or animal consecrated to the sun. The only 
instances he irives in sup})ort of this assertion are, 
that in the Sclavonic lanfi^uagT the animal is called 
slon, the sun bein^ sloncr ; arid in some oriental 
tongues ori/fan, from which olifantc and elephant. 
The Roman superstition of the reli»;ion of tlie ele- 
phant is mentioned by Plutarch, ilillian, and Pliny. 
We extract the passaoe from the latter: 

“We find in him (jualities which are rare enoup^h 
amoiifvst men — honesty, prudence, equity ; relin;ion 
also, in his worship of the sun ami moon. Authors 
say, that in the forests of Mauritania, the elephants, 
at the si^hi of the new moon, descend in troops to a 
certain river called Anelo, where tiiey solemnly wasli 
themselves, and after having; rendered their homafre 
to the star, return to the woods, supjiortinfl^ the young’ 
ones that arc fatigued*.” Tliere is a Neapolitan 


* Hist. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 1. 
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medal, supposed to be antique, representing an ele- 
phant standing before the tri])od of Apollo, on which 
the sacrificial fire is burning * 



Cardinal Zabarella caused a coin to be struck, 
representing the pretended religion of the elephant. 
All these superstitions have evidently grown out of 
f.n exaggerated notion of the animars sagacity ; and 
they have been sj)read amongst mankind by that love 
of the marvellous which always accompanies a very 
small degree of knowledge. 



♦ Sec Cuper, Ex, i. cap, ix. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ELEPHANTS IN THE WAllS OF 
MODEllN ASIA. 

The horse, the xiamel, and the elepliant, are each 
intimately connected with the history of mankind. 
The use of the first, is unquestionably the most uni- 
versal. In every sta£»;e of civilization in which the ani- 
mal has been known, has he been found of the most 
paramount utility. In peace or in war, — for luxury 
or for necessity, — with the Arab of the desert or the 
European of the town, — are his services etjually 
required. He was as necessary to the outfit of 
armies, when “the li^ht-armed troops” of the Parthian 
city, 

“ flyinf^, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy sliowcrf: against the face 
Of their pursuers, and o’ercatne by tligiil,*’* — 

as at the last mip:hty battle that exhibited the fierce 
and foolish hatred of the most refined nations of the 
world. The employment of the camel is limited to 
particular reo;ions, w here his strenoih and his powers 
of endurance supply the only link by which nations, 
separated by nature, are enabled to intcTclianor-e tlie 
products which are essential to their common wel- 
fare. The eleydiant of the present day iiolds an 
inferior rank in the scale of iisefulne.ss to either the 
horse or the camel. He is valnahle, but not indis- 
pensable. But there was a lono* period in the history 
of the Asiatic nations, and a briefer one in that of 
the Greeks and Romans, wlien elephants not only 
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administered to the })omp of luxurious courts, and 
offered the most essential services in tlie operations 
of commerce, but were as much an “arm ot war” as 
the artillery of modern Europe, “which is, as it 
were, in their stead in a day of battle^.” The tactics 
of modern times have necessarily dispensed with the 
services in the field of an animal that, however 
powerful in an attack upon dense masses of half-dis- 
ciplined troops, armed only with the scimetar and 
the spear, became unmanageable when he was as- 
sailed by musketry, and, in his terror of fire-arms, 
spread destruction equally amongst friends and ene- 
mies. We shall trace the elephant through his pre- 
sent partial employment in an Indian army, to the 
times when he constituted much of the strength of 
the Moguls ; and then proceed to his history in those 
more remote periods when he was associated with 
the destinies of the mightiest empires of antiquity. 

The elephants of* an Anglo-Indian army of the 
present day are principally used to carry tlie heavy 
tents. A camp in Asia is very dillerently arranged to 
one in Europe. The quantity of baggage which ac- 
companies even a small number of fighting men is 
enormous. Every supply that may be required 
during a campaign is carried with the army. The 
animals employed in this service are camels, bullocks, 
and elephants. When it is considered that every 
officer is attended by a considerable number of ser- 
vants, — that the camp is followed by dealers in every 
commodity, who extract large profits out of the neces- 
sities or vanities of the Europeans, — and that the re- 
tinue of tlie eomniander is (or at least was, till very 
recently) upon the same scale of splendour as that 
of the native jirinccs — the number of animals required 
to administer to all these real and artificial wants 
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must be enormous. When the Marquis of Cornwallis 
took the field, during the war with Tippoo, his fol- 
lowers amounted, it is said, to near half a million *. 

Such a train appears, to a certain extent, essential 
to an Asiatic army. This circumstance will account for 
the hostile swarms which Xerxes broug^ht into Greece ; 
and, without any disparagement of the valour which 
triumphed at Thermopyke, our wonder at the defeat 
of several millions by a few thousands will be greatly 
diminished, when we consider that a very large ])ro- 
portion of those millions were just sucli a cavalcade 
as followed Aurengzebe on his march from Delhi, 
and that the thousands were hardy warriors, unin- 
cumbered with any useless throngs of servants, and 
therefore moving to victory with rapidity and com- 
pactness. The subject of the mode in which an 
Asiatic camp is com])osed, is curious in many points 
of view ; — and we therefore willingly extract a pas- 
sage, in illustration, from the amusing Memoirs of 
Lieutenant Sliipp : — 

“ My post of baggage-master being a situation 
which is, 1 believe, peculiar to India, it may not be 
improper to slate its duties. He is a staff-officer, 
and, when not employed in his particular department, 
is attached to the suite of the commander of the 
division, as much as the commissary-general, quarter- 
master-general, or any other staff-officer of the divi- 
sion. On the line of march, he is held entirely 
responsible that neither men nor baggage precede 
the column of march, and that they are on their 
proper flank, which is regulated by the general orders 
of the day. If the reader recollect what I before 
stated, that he may safely calculate ten followers in 
a Bengal army to every fighting man, — and when he 
is informed that, according to calculations made in 
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oar camp, including the several native contingencies 
we had with us, our followers were not less in num- 
ber than eighty thousand, men, women, and children, 
some thirty thousand following* the army for what 
they could pick up, by fair means or otherwise, my 
situation cannot be stipposed to have been a sinecure. 
It was truly one of great labour and activity. I had 
^ twenty men belonging to a corps of local horse. 
These men were provided with long whips, and 
placed at my disposal. To attempt to talk the 
numberless camp-followers into obedience was quite 
out of the question ; and, therefore, these whij)s were 
for the purpose of lashing them into something like 
discipline. To the great number of human beings 1 
have spoken of must be added filly elephants, six 
hundred camels, five thousand bullocks, five thousand 
horses, one tliousaud ponies, two hundred goats, two 
hundred sheej), fitly ruts, one hundred palanquins, 
one hundred dogs, and one hundred hackeries or 
carts, presenting the Ibllowiiig total : — 


Fig-hlitifj-inen 8,000 

Camp-Collowers 80,000 

Elephants . . 50 

Camels (JOO 

Bullocks, horses, ami tattoos 11,000 

Gouts, sheep, ajid doj^^s 500 

Palanquins, hackeries, and ruts .... 250 


100,400 

According to this statement, which is confirmed by 
other narratives of recent wars in India, fitly ele- 
phants are attached to eight thousand fighting men. 
This is a small number, when compared with the 
immense train of camels, bullocks and horses ; but 
it is sufficient for the purposes of modern warfare. 
The elephant, consuming a vast quantity of Ibrage 
and requiring great care to keep him in good travel- 
* Shipp’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p, 25G-25S. 
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ling condition, is not employed in services where 
other animals, less expensive to maintain, and of less 
commercial value, would be equally useful. But 
there are peculiar circumstances in the march of an 
Indian army, where the elephant is indispensable. 
These we shall briefly describe. 

The progress of an army through a country inter- 
sected with good roads is direct and speedy. In 
the newly accpiired territories of India, remote from 
Kuropean settlements, thick jungles, extensive bogs, 
and precipitous mountains, offer impediments to an 
invader, wdiich only the most undaunted perseve- 
rance could overcome. In such situations, the power 
of the elephant is called into action. In a ‘ Narra- 
tive of the late Burmese War,’ the writer says, “The 
road lay partly through a thick jungle ; but with the 
aid of three elephants, a passage was forced.’* Here 
the strength which the animal ordinarily employs in 
a state of nature was called into exercise. The im- 
pediment w hich pioneers could not remove without 
great labour and consequent delay the three elephants 
speedily overcame. The high grass w^as trampled 
under their feet, tlie thick bushes yielded to their 
prodigious weiglit, the slender trees were broken off 
at the stems — the jrath was o])eu for troops to follow. 

But the l)est roads are sometimes suddenly broken 
up by violent rains ; — and then they present a sne- 
eession of deej) ravines, with clayey banks, on which 
bullocks have a verv insecure fooling. The artillery 
eaiiiiot pass without the aid of the elephant. To 
every baitcring-traiu, a few of these animals are at- 
tached. They “ always apply their strength in the 
most efficacious manner, either in pushing forward 
the gnus with their foreheads, or lifting them up 
with their trunks, when tlie wheels have sunk into a 
deep rut or slough Captain Williamson has more 
Twelve Years’ Military Adventure. 

u2 
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fully described their services in this particular : '*Many 
of our most arduous military operations have been 
greatly indebted for their success to the sagacity, 
patience, and exertion of elephants. Exclusive of 
their utility in carrying baggage and stores, con- 
siderable aid is frequently supplied by the judgment 
they dis])lay, bordering very closely on reason. When 
cannon require to be extricated from sloughs, the 
elephant, placing his forehead to the mii/zle, which 
when limbered is the rear of the piece, with an energy 
scarcely to be conceived, will urge it through a bog 
from which hundreds of oxen or horses could not 
drag it : at other times, lapping his trunk round the 
cannon, he will lift while llie cattle and men pull for- 
ward. The native princes attach an elephant to each 
cannon, to aid its progress in emergencies. For 
this purpose the animal is furnished with a thick 
leather y)ad, covering the forehead, to prevent its 
being injured. It has sometimes happened that, in 
narrow roads or causew'ays, or on banks, the soil has 
given way under heavy cannon ; when an elephant, 
being applied to the tailing side, has not only pre- 
vented the piece from upsetting, but even aided it 
forward to a state of security Elephants have 
probably been emjdoyed in this manner from the 
brst introduction of artillery into Asia. Bernier, 
describing the army of Aurengzebe, says — Many 
of these cannon arc so ponderous, that twenty yoke 
of oxen are necessary to draw them along ; and 
some, when the road is steep or rugged, require the 
aid of elephants in addition to the oxen, to push tlie 
carriage wheels with their heads and trunks f.’* 
Heavy guns are often carried on elephants’ backs, 
both in the native and the Indian armies. 

The situation in which the perseverance and the 
caution of the elephant are most displayed in military 
operations, is that in which he is required to convey 
* Oriental Field Sports, p. 43, -f Travels, ii. 86. 
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p^nns up the steep passes, or ghauts, which are 
so Ibrnhdable in the mountainous districts of India. 
Sucli a scene will be best described in the words of 
an eye-witness: — 

“ There w as a small ravine branching off from the 
bed of a dry river, in which our encampment lay, 
and its entrance looked like the dreary access to some 
deep cavern. ^ ^ ^ We entered this little gaping 
cavern, leaving the princij)al part of onr force for the 
protection of our standing tents and baggage. We 
were equipped as lightly as possible. Two six- 
pounders were conveyed on elephants, and our march 
seemed to he through the bed of this ravine, which 
was rocky, and watered by a crystal current, that 
rippled along its flinty bed. We did not proceed at 
the rate of more than one or two hundred yards an 
hour, ascending and descending every twenty paces ; 
at one time, deep sunk in some dark excavation, and 
shortly afterwards perched upon the summit of a 
rock, the falling of the numerous cataracts drowming 
the noise made by our approach. * ^ 

march now became more and more tardy, and the 
ascents and descents more difficult and intricate. 
In some places, rocks of gigantic size hung some 
hundred tcet overhead. Tlicse sudden and tremen- 
dous hills and dales indicated that we could not 
have far to go ; for the last hill was scarcely ac- 
cessible. ^ ^ We hailed a considerable lime, — 
till broad day-light, when we could see, from where 
I stood, the soldiers in advance of us ascending hy 
means of projecting rocks and boughs. We were 
halted in a kind of basin, surrounded by liigh bills. 
In the course of a couple of hours the whole of the 
87lh regiment, witii our gallant general and suite, 
ascended this difficult ghaut. From this eminence 
we could see a great distance; and on every hill we 
could discern signals, which were cominunicatec 
from post to jjost. What will not good 
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examples effect on the minds of soldiers ? Our gene- 
ral walked every yard of this critical march, encou- 
raging his men. These well-timed examples will 
accomplish wonders. The question now was, howto 
get the guns up, and the powder and shot ; but 
those who are accustomed to wars in India are not 
often at a loss for expedients. Having got all the 
men u]), except the rear-guard, the ))ioneers went to 
work with their pickaxes, some making a road, and 
others felling trees. As we were but two regiments, 
the general’s primary object was to place our little 
force to the best advantage. This accomplished, the 
guns wx^re our next object. Having cut a good deal 
of the most prominent part of the hill away, and lain 
trees on the ascent, as a looting for the elephants, 
these animals were made to approach it, which the 
first did with some reluctance and fear. He looked 
up, shook his head, and, when forced by his driver, 
roared piteously. There can be no question, in my 
opinion, that tliis sagacious animal was competent 
instinctively to judge of the practicability of the 
artificial flight of steps thus constructed ; I’or the mo- 
ment some little alteration had been made, he seemed 
willing to approach. He then commenced his ex- 
amination aiul scrutiny, by ])ressing with his trunk 
the trees tliat had been thrown across ; and after 
this he ])ut his lore-leg on. with great caution, raising 
the lore-part of his hotly so as to throw' its weight on 
the tree. This done, he seemed satisfied as to its 
stability. Tlie next step for him to ascend by was a 
projecting rock, which we conld not remove. Here 
the same sagacious examinations took place, the ele- 
phant keeping his flat side close to tlie side of the 
bank, and leaning against it. The next step was 
against a tree ; but tliis, on the first ])ressure of his 
trunk, he did not like. Here his driver made use of 
the most endearing epithets, such as, ‘ Wonderful, 
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my life,’ — ‘ Well done, my dear/ — ‘ My dove,' — ‘ My 
son,’ — ‘ My wife — but all these endeariiif^ appella- 
tions, of which ele])hants are so fond, would not induce 
liim to try aoain. Force was at lenoth resorted to, and 
the ele])hant roared terrifically, but w ould not move. 
Someth ill was then removed ; he seemed satisfied, 
as before ; and he in time ascended that stupendous 
f>haut. On his reaching the top, his delight was 
visil)le in a most eminent decree ; he caressed Ids 
keepers, and threw the dirt about in a most jilayfnl 
manner. Another elephant, a much younger animal, 
was now to follows He had watched the ascent of 
the other with tlie most intense interest, makiii»* 
motions all the while, as thougdi he was assisting- 
him by shouldering him u]> the acclivity; — such 
gestures as I have seen some men make when spec- 
tators of gymnastic exercises. When he saw his 
comrade up, he evinced his pleasure by giving a 
salute something like the sound of a trumpet. W hen 
called upon to take Ids turn, fiowever, he seemed 
much alarmed, and would not act at all without 
force. When he was two steps up, he slipped, but 
recovered himself by digging liis toes in the earth. 
With the exception <d this little accident he ascended 
exceedingly well. W hen this elephant was near llie 
lop, the other, who had already perlormed his task, 
extended Ids trunk to the assistance of' his Inotlier in 
distress, round which the younger animal entwined 
his, and thus reached the summit of the ghaw^ ih 
safety. Having both aeconijilished their tisk, their 
greeting was as cordial as if they had been long 
separated f rom each other, and had just escaped Iroin 
some perilous achievement. I'hey mutually em- 
braced each other, and stood face to bee for a con- 
sideral)le time, as it whispering cengratulutions. 
Tlieir driver then made them salam to the general, 
who ordered tiiem five, rupees eacli for sweetmeats. 
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On this reward of their merit being ordered, they 
immediately returned thanks by another salain*'.’^ 

In the British armies in India the elephant is not 
brought into the field of battle ; but by a few of the 
Native Powers, the farthest removed from Euro- 
pean influences, he is still used as an ‘‘ arm of war.*’ 
The historian of the Burmese War says, ‘‘ The garri- 
son (Burmans) sallied in considerable force, infantry 
and cavalry, with seventeen war elephants, fully 
caparisoned, and carrying a proportion ot armed men. 
This attack was, as usual, directed upon our right ; 
and while the flotilla came up in full sail, under all 
the fire of the fort, the cavalry, covered by the 
horse* artillery, was ordered to charge the advancing 
monsters : the scene was novel and interesting ; and 
although neither the elephants nor their riders can ever 
be very formidable in modern warfare, they stood the 
charge with a steadiness and courage these animals 
can be rarely brought to shew. Their riders were 
mostly sliot ; and no sooner did tlie elephants feel 
themselves unrestrained by the hand of their drivers, 
than they walked back to the fort with the greatest 
composure t.” 

In the narratives of the wars of the last half cen- 
tury, between the British in India and the Native 
chiefs, we find very rare mention ol* elejihants in bat- 
tle. The rapid movements of European troops — 
the precisiiui of their fire, and the fury of their 
charge — had taught the princes of India not to trust 
to a lorce which was better adapted to those contests 
lamongst themselves, when elephant was op])osed to 
^elephant, and their riders fought with javelins and 
sswords, like the knights of the ancient tournament. 

■ But in the war of Eoroinandel, about eightv years ago, 
jwhen the British power in India, fighting its way 

I * Shipp’s Memoirs, vol, ii. p. (14 to 72. 

I f Narrative of the Burmese War, p. 170. 
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from small beginnin»;s to the possession of empire, 
liad to contend a 2 ;ainst many of the native chiefs 
equijiped for war in the same style as the old Mogul 
eniperoi-vS, ele])hants were trequently encountered in 
battle. The Nabob of Arcot, and his rival Chunda« 
saheb, were each mounted on elephants, in the tight 
which appeared to secure the C’arnatic to the intlu- 
ence of France. The Nabob, “ on an elephant, was 
surrounded, according to the Indian military array, 
by the chosen cavalry of his army. * * Jte 

perceived the ele})hant of Ciiunda-saheb, and knew 
the ensigns of his rival. More than one passion 
was now excited; and the Nabob, furious by the 
sight of the author ol‘ this calamitous day, ordered 
the conductor of his elepliant, with the promise of 
a great reward, to })ush directly agaitist the elephant 
of Chunda-sahcb. A part of the French battalion 
w'as in the way : they tired; a shot from the musket 
of a (>atfre went through the Nal>ol)’s heart, and he 
fell from his elephant dead on the plain *.” Nazir- 
jiiig, a son ol' the Mogul, entered the Carnatic, 
alter this event, with three hundred thousand men, 
eiglit hundred })ieces of cannon, and thirteen hun- 
dred elc})hantst. He was liimself shot ii])on his 
elephant by a fnsileer who rode upon llie same 
clej)hanl as his enemy the Nabob of C'udapaJ. The 
Nahob of Cudaj)a ])erished in the great battle with 
Mur/afa jing, tiie Soiibah ol' the Carnatic, and that 
prince also lell r)n the same day, in close contest 
with one of his rivals. “ Murzat'a-jing came up with 
the Nabob of ( anoul, who, linding he could not 
esca])c, turned with the handful ot troops which sur- 
rounded iiim, and j)ushed on towards the elephant 
of his enemy. Exasperated by this detiance, the 
young pritice made a sign to his troops to leave the 
persoji of the Nabob to be attacked by himself. I'lie 
* OrmC; vol, i, p. 132. t lb, p. 142, lb. p. 160. 
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two elephants were driven up close to each other, 
and Miirzafa-jin*’;, liad I«is sword nj)lirted to strike, 
when his antagonist thrust his javelin, which ])ierced 
his forehead with so much force that tiic point en- 
tered the brain; he fell back dead. A thousand arms 
were aimed at the Nabob, wlio was, in the same 
instant, mortally wounded^.” 

The introduction of fire-arms into the East ren- 
dered the ancient ])osition in battle of the ])rinces of 
India, seated uj)on their lofty ele])hants, one of ^reat 
and peculiar danger. In such a situation they were 
exposed mucli more than their officers, wlio were 
mounted on horses, to the fire of the infantry, which 
etfected a surer destruction than tlie random arrow s 
of the archers: but tlie dan^’er of (|uittin^ their 
proud elevation was even s^reater than dial of re- 
taininjj^ it. I'he elephant’s back was the seat of 
honour and of ])()wer ; — the throne from which they 
arran«red the movements ot‘ their adherents, and di- 
rected the tide of battle, surrounded by the most 
faithful of their slaves. 'I'o (piil the elephant was to 
spread amon^-st their followers the belief that tliey 
had perished; and this belief was destruction: for, 
according' to an almost invariable cuslom in IJindos- 
tan, when tlie chief tails the rout becomes general. 
In the battle which gave Aurengzebe tlie victory over 
his brother Dara, he cominaiuied, while his trt)ops 
were slaughtered around him with scarcely a hope of 
escape, that chains shoidd be fastened to his ele- 
phant’s leg, tliat he miglit sit amongst his few re- 
maining followers, unable to retreat, if he even had 
the inclination t. The politic priiuT knew the tem- 
per of an Asiatic army. The amari of the elephant 
was his throne, and while the throne remained tilled 
he could corrimaiid ohedience. Tin* unhappy Dara 
was betrayed into a neglect of this principle ; and he 
* Orme, vol, i. p. IGS, f Bernier. 
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lost the empire. Bernier has told the story with his 
usual fidelity and spirit: — 

“ Calil-iillah had sufierered some indignity at the 
hands of Dara, and he considered the hour arrived 
when he rnio-lit stratify the resentment which had 
never ceased to rankle in his bosom. His abstinence 
from all share in the battle did not, however, })rO' 
duce the mischief intended, Dara havinp^ proved vic- 
torious without ihe co-operation of the ri^’ht wina;. 
The traitor, theretore, had recourse to another ex])e- 
dient. He quitted his division, followed by a few 
persons, and ridinp: with speed towards Dara, pre- 
cisely at the moment when that prince was hasten- 
ing to assist in the downfall of Moriid-Bakche, he 
exclaimed, while yet at some distance, ‘ Mohbarek 
bad! Hazaret! Salamet ! Elhamd-nl-ellah ! May 
you be happy ! May your majesty enjoy health and 
reign in safety ! The victory is your own ! But, let 
me ask, why are you still mounted on this lofty ele- 
phant? Have you not been sufficiently exjiosed to 
danger? If one of the numberless arrows or balls, 
which have pierced your canopy, bad touched your 
person, who can imagine the dreadful situation to 
which we should be reduced ? In heaven’s name, 
descend quickly, and mount your horse; nothing 
now remains but to j)ursue the fugitives with vigour. 
1 entreat your majesty, permit them not to escajie.’ 

“ Had Dara considered the conseijuences of ([uit- 
ting the back of his elephant, on which he had dis- 
played so much valour, and scrveil as a rallying point 
to the army, he would have become master of the 
empire; but the credulous prince, duped by the 
artful obsequiousness of Calil-ullah, listened to his 
advice as though it had been sincere. He descended 
from the elephant, and mounted his hoise; but a 
quarter of an hour had not elapsed, when, suspect- 
ing the imposture, he inquired impatiently for Calil- 
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ullah. The villain was not, however, within his 
reach ; he invein^hed vehemently against that officer, 
and threatened him with death ; but Dara’s was 
now impotent, and his menace incapable of beinj^ 
executed. The troops having missed their prince, 
a rumour (piickly s})read that he was killed, and the 
army betrayed ; an universal panic seized them ; 
every man thought only of his own safety, and how 
to escape from the resentment of Aurcnijz.ebe. In 
a few minutes the army seemed disbanded, and 
(strani^e a)id sudden reverse !) the concpieror be- 
came the vanquished. Auren^zebe remained I’or a 
quarter of an hour steadily on his elephant, and was 
rewarded with the crown of llindostan: Dara left 
his own elephant a few minutes too soon, and w'as 
hurled from the pinnacle of «lor\ to be numbered 
amono' the most miserable of princes^.” 

Sultan Sujah, the youn^'er brother of Dara, lost 
the empire ])recisely in the like manner; and Auren^- 
zebe, though surrounded with extraordinary difficul- 
ties, won it a second time in the same way, bv the 
influence of his better fortune or judgment. An 
arrow killed the man who guivi-d Aurengzebe’s ele- 
phant ; the animal became unmanageable, and the 
danger growing more appalling, the king was about 
to dismount, when Hmir Jeinla, who was near him, 
prevented him from accomplishing his lata! pur- 
pose f.” Jt is probable that the extreme hazard of 
his exposed ])osition drove Dara from the back of 
his elephant, as much as the advice of his periidious 
counsellor. A cannon-ball having killed his Ibster 
brother, who sat with him on the ele])hant, he was 
almost blinded with the blood. A rocket at the same 
time, passing by liis ear, singed bis turban ; a second 
followed, and having struck in the trout of the 
amari, burst, and broke it all to pieces. His colour 
^ Bernier^ vol. i. pp. 62, 6J. -f Bcniier. 
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was seen then to chan«;e^'^.'* The clanp^er, indeed, 
of employing’ elephants in battle, after the use of 
artillery and rockets was common in India, must have 
been extreme. Tavernier says, that Aurengzehe was 
com])elled to raise the siege of .Daman, because the 
garrison, in a sally which was headed by a rreiich 
engineer, liad the ])rudeiice to attack the elephants of 
the besiegers w ith tire-works ; and that these, turn- 
ing upon their masters w ith ungovernable buy, scat- 
tered general destruction through their camp. 

In earlier ])criods of the Mogul empire, elephants 
W'ere armed for battle with ])reparations sonu'what 
similar to the defences of warriors in the ages of 
chivalry. Dow, describing the elephants of Akbar, 
says, “they wear plates of iron upon their lore- 
heads. ” ^’incent le tilanc f mentions the elephants 
of the king of 'rernassery as “ ol’ the largest size of 
the East, covered to the ground w ith beeves* hides, 
and, over them, with divers tra])j)ings. Those hides 
are fastened underneath the belly with iron chains, 
and are difficult to be got olf." The Ayeen Akbery 
is more minute. “ Five plates ol* inm, eacb one 
cubit long and four fingers broad, are Joined togetlun* 
by rings, and fastened round the ears of the ele- 
pliant by four chains, each an ell in length ; and 
betwixt these anotlier chain passes over the head and 
is fastened in the krlUnrc.li ; and across it are four 
iron s})ikes with kafassrs and iron knobs. '^Tliere 
are otlier chains with iron spikes and knobs bung 
under the throat and o\er the breast, and others 
fastened to the trunk ; these arc ior ornament and 
to frighten horses. Fnkfirr is a kind of steel armour 
that covers the body oi* the elephant: there are other 
pieces of* it for the head and jiroboscis. (iijjlivinp is 
a covering made of three folds, and is laid overtlie 
pakhcr." Dow adds, that “ a sword is bound to 
Ddw's I 

in U'lnl imr'f ( 'itiii Snnrf'^ ’ 
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tlieir trunk, and dap^p^ers are fastened to their tusks.” 
But the niio-hty power of the animal, in crushing^ 
the ranks of an enemy, was principally relied upon. 
The armour and the swords were to add to the dis- 
may which an immense troop of elephants were of 
themselves calculated to produce. The emperor 
A^khar well knew their power in scatterin”* masses of 
terrified men. On one occasion when he stormed tlie 
fort of C'hitar, the »*arrison retired to the temples. 
“ Akbar, perceiving he must lose a p^reat number of 
his troo])s in case ol a close attack, ordered a distant 
tire to tie kept up u})on the desperate Hajaputs, till 
he iiad introduced tiiree hundred elephants ol war, 
W'hich he immediately ordered to advance to tread 
them to death. Tiie scene became now too shocking' 
to be described. Brave men, rendered more valiant 
by d(‘spair, crowded around the elephants, seized 
them even l»v the tusks, and iidlicted upon them un- 
availing' wounds. The terriiiie animals troUe the 
Indians like grasshoppers under their feet, or will- 
ing them in their jxiwerful trunks, tossed them jaloiit. 
into tlie air, or (lashed them against the walls and 
pavements. Of the garrison, which consi>ied of 
eight thonyamd soldiers and ol fort\ thousand inha- 
liitants, thirty thousand were slain, and most oi' the 
rest taken ])risoners In the rapid marches of 

this victoriiuis prince, the elepliants svitfered greatly. 
Ihirchas, sjieakiiig' ol’ his progress from Kasiimire, in 
lbh7, says, “This conntrv he letiwhen summer was 
])ast, and R'lnriicd to l^ahore, losing many elephants 
and liorses in the way, both by famine, then opjiress- 
ing tlie coiiniry, aiul the dillicult\ of the passages; 
the elepliants sometimes, in tlie ascent of hills, helping 
themselves with their trunks, leaning and staying 
themselves, being bmlhened, thereon, as on a statft.” 

The power of the elephant in battle has fallen before 
■'i' Do\\,vol. ii. p. t Book v.cluip. vii. 
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the cfrontcr power of artillery aiul of scientific tactics 
Bvit tt is little more than three eenlnries ac:o that th 
cluef in Iiuha who possesse(i the greatest force o 
eiephaius was almost sure of victory. The Empero 
Baber, in his Memoirs, pves a remarkable illiistratior 
of the terror which the animal jirodiiced. “ The 
troops who acct)mpaiiied Alim Khan were dis- 
persed, beinc; busy jihinderin^ and j)illai;^ln”;. Sultar 
Ibrahim's troops ])erceived that the enemy were no' 
in great force, and immediately moved forward frori 
the station wliicli they had kept, though very iiwv ii 
number, and iiaving only a single (*lejdiant ; but ni 
sooner had the cl('])liant come up, than Alim Khan f 
men took to ilight, witlioul attempting to keep the) 
ground Haber himself scarcely employed ele- 
phants in war, altliough descended trom l.imoui\ tc 
whom their use was familiar ; but lie appears 
to have met their terror with a bold front. His 
expressions remind us ot* the fpiaint language ol 
Bunyan : “ I placed my loot in the stirrup ot resolu- 
tion, and my hand on the reins of confidence in God, 
and marched against Sultan Ibrahim, the son of 
Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan Behlul Lodi 
Afghan, in whose ^lossession tlie throne ot Delhi and 
the domiiiioiis of Hindustan at that time w^ere ; whose 
army in the held was said to amount to a liundred 
thousand men, and who, iiichidiiig those ot liis Amirs, 
had nearly a thousand elephants t*” 

The courage and perseverance wliich hesitated not 
to encounter real and imaginary dangers, ])laced 
Baber upon the throne ot Dellii. Ttie same qualities 
added the peninsula of India to the mighty empire 
of Timour or Tamerlane. This daring and ambitious 
adventurer, who, having seizeci upon the sceptre 
which Genghis Khan had wielded, had advanced 
with hasty strides to universal dominion, by the 
ciir*f/i«s^ive conouests of Persia, ot Turkistan, of 
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Si])eria, and of Russia, proposed to his armies the 
invasion of India. It was a land of terrors; and he 
was answered hy murmurs of “ We may subdue 
Hind, yet it hath many ramparts, rivers, wildernesses, 
and Ibresls ; soldiers clad in armour ! and the ele- 
])ljants, destroyei's of men lint the soldier who 

had invaded the inclement North “ with such mighty 
powt'rs, that thirteen miles were measured fioin his 
I’iji^lit to his leil win^’t.” "as not to be deterred by 
unknown t‘\ ils. lit crossed tlie Indus, pein'tratecl 
the desert on the ed^'e of which Ale.vander halted 
and vvej)t, and in six \v(‘eks he was near to Delhi. 
Nine thousand of the Indian troo])s came in his 
way, W'itli twenty seven ele])hants. lie encoimiered 
tliem, and they lied. In the train of the coiujueror 
were a hnndr(‘d thousand Hindoo prisoners. When 
tliey saw tlie elephants they rejoiced in tlie liope of 
tile invader's defeat. ''I'lie fierct* soldier rewarded 
their patriotic exultation by an order for a ^’encral 
massacre; and in one da\ they all perished! 

'file army oi 'J'iinour still shrunk tfoin an encounter 
w’itii the strange terror of the elephants. \\ hen he 
placed his troo])s in the ])lam belbre Delhi, it was 
iu‘eessary to allay their fears hy extraordinary pre- 
eantions. He surrounded the eani]) with an enormous 
ditch and a rampart of bucklers; and butfaioes were 
tied together, round llie ranijKirt, by the neck and 
feet, with brambles upon their beads, to be .set on 
iiie when the elephants apjnoaebed. The sultan 
'Maiiiood sallied liirtb from his castle to give the 
invader battle (a. d. 13!^)). His force consisted 
of ten thousand horse, Ibrly tliousand h>ot, and 
elephants armed with cuirasses, and ])oisoiied dag- 
gt'rs upon tlu‘ir tusks. in the wooden towers upon 
their back.s, in the ibrm of bastions, were cross- 

'I’linonrs • Instiluit’s/ translated by \V. Daw, and publislied 
by Dr. While, 17y0. f Oibixai. 
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bowmen and archers, who could under cover. 

On the side of the elephants were flinp;ers of fire and 
UK Red pitch, and rockets shod with iron. Such is 
the description of Sherefeddin, who composed, in 
Persian, the history of Timour, from his original 
journals. The dread of this array in the army of 
the invader was extreme. The soldiers, says the 
historian, feared the elephants mi^dit ilin^ them into 
the air; the learned doctors wished to be ])laced 
near where the ladies were. iSi* either bravery nor 
knowledg'e could give confidence in that lionr of 
alarm. U])on the elephants’ backs were carried 
kettle-drums of brass ; and these, united to the din 
of cymbals and bells and trnm))ets, dismayed even 
the most dauntless. Timour fell upon the earth in 
prayer : he that a month before had murdered a 
hundred thousand captives in cold blood, l/csought 
God to give him the victory. The compieror prayed 
in the same spirit of fanaticism with which, five years 
after, he made a declaration to his emirs in these 
remarkable words: As my vast concpiests have 

caused the destruction of a great number of God’s 
creatures, I lune resolved to atone for the crimes f)f 
my ])ast life, by exterminating the infidels of China !’’ 
In the battle of Delhi the fortune of the Mongol did 
not forsake him. The elephants of the Sultan threw 
his own left wdng into disorder ; the right was 
repulsed; and Timour himsel! led his troops against 
the centre. The elephants lied before the sabres of 
his horsemen. The expert swordsmen aimed at the 
trunks of the terrified animals, and manv ot‘ them 
were strewed over the field with the slain. The alarm 
which the supjiosed invincibility oi the elephants 
liad produced was dissipated for ever. Timour's 
grandson, only fifteen years of age, wounded an 
elephant ; the men ujion liis back were overthrown ; 
and the boy drove the animal before him into his 
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grandfather's camp. The next day the invader sat 
on the throne of the Indian monarch, and received 
the homages of liis new subjects. Twelve rhino- 
ceroses and a liundred and twenty elephants were 
paraded before him ; and the well-trained flatterers 
of des])otism, certainly not possessing the discrimi- 
nation which Cassiodorus assigns to the species, that 
they honour good princes, tyrants never, placed 
themselves in a humble posture, and made a cry as 
if demanding fjuarter. They were more fortunate in 
their intreaties for mercy than the wretched inha- 
bitants of the city. The elephants w'ere transmitted 
as presents to the Persian provinces : the people 
were plundered by the soldiery and massacred at 
their pleasure ; while the Emirs thought it a pious 
duty to “ send to the abyss of hell the souls of these 
infidels 

Although Timour had resisted the terror of the 
elephants, he was not unwilling to avail himself of 
this instrument of war, to spread alarm amongst 
those to whom it was a new danger, as a few months 
before it had been to him. In his letter to Bajazet, 
written after his conquest of India, he says, meta- 
piiorically, “ Thou art no more than a pismire, why 
wilt thou seek to provoke the elephants? Alas! 
they will trample thee under their feett-” In less 
than two years the conqueror of Ilindostan w^as in 
Syria. In the battle betbre Aleppo, the main body 
ot his army was cosered with a rank of elephants, to 
serve as a rampart. Their towers were filled with 
archers and flingers of Greek fire. The triumph of 
the elephants in this fight was a signal contrast to 
their defeat at Delhi. They coiled up their trunks 
like serpents, to avoid the sabres of the Aiamelukes; 
they rushed upon the main body of the Syrians, 
trampling them under their feet, and throwing their 
bodies on high with their trunks J. In the battle of 
Slierefeddiii. f Gibbon, chap. Ixv. J Sherefeddin. 
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An 2 :ora, wliicb decided the fate of Ba jazct, “ the 
coiKjVKTor of llindostaii ostentatiously slievved a line 
of oleplianls, the trophies, ratlier than tlie instni- 
inents of victory 

In the adoj)tion of elephants as instrnincnts of 
war, alter lie had triumphed over their stren^-th 
when employed in the ranks ol his enemies, Timour 
only followed the examples of Kuhlai Khan and 
Alexander, The elejihant was unknown in tlie 
armies ol the (irand Khan ti:l he had taken two 
hundred in a ^aeat victory ; nor had the animal hecn 
emjiloyed in China, and the tither ])rovinces of the 
Mo‘;’nl empire, as a iu'ust of hurthen. Marco I'olo’s 
description of the battle in which Kuhlai Khan iirst 
coiKpiered the elephants, alllirds some curious illus- 
trations of tlie ancient Indian mode of employ inn* 
the (pradruped in war: — 

“ It liappened that in the year 1:^72 t, the (irand 
Khan sent an army into the countries of V'ochan^* 
and Karazan ibr their jirotection and deience aiji,‘ainst 
any attack that loreio-ners mii»‘ht atlenijit to make. 
iii cj; iK Winaj, 1\ iiio* ()f ien .j; and lHin«i,ala in 
India, who was ])owerfui in the number of his sub- 
jects, in extent of territory, and in wealth, heard that 
an army of Tartars had arri\ed at \ dchan^, he took 
the resolution of ad\ancin«' immediately to attack it, 
in order that by its destruction tiiet irand Khan sluiuld 
be deterred Ifom u”-ain attemptiu«- to station a lorce 
upon the holders of his dominions. i’or this pur- 
pose lie assembled a very lar^e army, including- a 
multitude of elephants, (an animal witli which his 
country abounds,) upon whose backs were placed 
Imttlements or castles, ril wood, capable of containiiii*; 
to the number of I’rom twelve to sixteen in each. 
With these, and a numerous army ol‘ horse and loot, 
he took tlie road to Vochan^*, wiiere the (Irand 

* c hap. Ixv. 

f Tills dale is 1282; accurdinpf to some authorities. 


;i: Ava. 
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Khan’s army lay ; and, encamping at no great dis- 
lancc from it, intended to give his troops a few days 
of rest. As soon as the approach of the King of 
Mien with so great a force was known to Nestardin, 
who commanded the troops of the (ireat Khan, 
although a brave and able ofbcer, he felt much 
alarmed, he not having under his orders more than 
Iwelve thousand men (veterans, indeed, and valiant 
soldiers); whereas, the enemy had sixty thousand, 
besides the ele])hants, armed as has been described. 
He did not, liowever, betray any sig*ns ol* apprehen- 
sion, but descending into the plain of Vochang, took 
a position in which his flank was covered by a thick 
wood of large trees, whither, in ca'^e of a furious 
jharge by the clc|)hants, which his troops might not 
DC able to sustain, they could retire, and from thence, 
bi security, annoy them with their arrows. ^ ^ ^ 

Upon the King of Mien’s learning that the Tartars 
had descended into the plain, he immediately put his 
army in motion, took up his ground at the distance 
of about a mile from the enemy, and made a dispo- 
sition of his force, placing the elephants in the front, 
and the cavalry and infantry in two extended wings 
*n their rear, but leaving between them a consider- 
able interval. Jlere he took his own station, and 
])rocecded to animate liis men and encouraging them 
to light valiantly, assuring them of victory, as well 
Voin the su})eriority of their numbers, being four to 
one, as from their Ibrmidable body of armed ele- 
phants, whose shock the enemy, who had never before 
jeen eng-aged with such combatants, could by no 
neans resist. I’hen, giving orders lor sounding a 
prodigious number of warlike instruments, he ad- 
vanced boldly with his whole army towards that of 
the Tartars; which remained firm, making no move- 
ment, but sulfering them to approach their entrench- 
ments. Tliey then rushed out with great spirit and 
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the utmost eapcerness to en^ap^e; I>nt it was soon found 
that llie Tartar horses, unused to the si^ht of such 
lin^'e animals, with their castles, were terrilied, and 
wheeliuii' about endeavoured to fly, nor cr)uld their 
riders by anv exertions restrain them, whilst the Ivin^, 
wdih the whole of his forces, was every moment 
jrainiiiG; i>M'ound. As soon as tlie ])rndent commander 
perceived this unexpected disorder, without losinp; 
liis presence of inijul, he instantly ado]:)ted the mea- 
sure of orderin'^: his men to dismount, and their horses 
to be taken into the wood, where they were fastened 
to the trees. l}eini>* dismounted, tlic men, w ithout loss 
ol time, advajiced on foot towards the line of elephants, 
and commenced a brisk dischar^-e ol’ arrows; whilst, 
on the other side, those v\ho were stationed in the 
castles, and the rest of the Kin«''s army, shot vollies in 
return, w'ith 2 :reat activity ; but their airows did not 
make the same impressiou as tliose of the d'artars, 
whose bows were drawn with a sti*on 2 ,er arm. So 
incessasit vviU'c the disch;ir^*es of the ]att(‘r, and all 
their weapons (accordiiiiz’ to the ijislructioiis of their 
comman(ler) beiuu' directed a^-ainst the elepfiaiits, 
these were so()U co\ered with arrows, and suddenly 
oaviiiL!,’ w'a\, fell back uj)on their own peopU‘ in the 
rear, w'ho were thcrcl^y thrown into confusion. Jt 
S{)on became impossible for their drivei's to mana'i’e 
them, either by force or address. Smarting' under 
the pain of their W'oinids, and terrilied by the 
shouting' of the assailants, they wuue noioini’cr ^’overn- 
al)le, but, without guidance or control, ran about in 
all directions, until, at length, impelled by rai;c and 
fear, they rushed into a part of the wood not ficcu- 
pied by the d'artars. The consiupiencc of tliis wuis, 
that, from the closeness of the branches ol’ laiMV trees, 
they broke, with loud crashes, the battlements or 
castles that were upon tlieir backs, and involved in 
the destruction those wlio sal upon them. lJi)on 
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seeinp: the route of the elephunts the Tartars acquired 
fresli coina<;\‘, and tiling* otf by (letacluucuts, with 
piri'cct order and ic^’ulaiil v, they remounted their 
ijoi>es, and joined tlieir seseral divisions, wliim a 
san^aiinai y and dieadfnl eoinliat ^^ as rcmew i'd. ^ 

Tile losses in this ])attle, which lasted from tin* 
lorninii,- till jkjoii, were severely felt on both ^id(*s ; 
blit the 'rartars were tinaliy \ietorions : a lesult tliat 
was materially to be attriliuted to tlie troops oi’ the 
kin^” of Mien and Han^ala not wearing- armour as 
the '.rarlars rlid, and to their ek'phants, es|>eeially 
tiiose of the foremost line, beinic c-ijually without 
that kind of defence, which, by enabliuLt them to 
sustain the first disehar^-e ot‘ the enem)'s arrows, 
would have allowed them to lireak his ranks and 
throw' him into disorder. A point, perhaps, of still 
ii'rcater imjiortauee is, tliat the Kinjj,- ou^hl not to 
liave made his attack on the Tartars in a position 
where their Hank was supported by a wood, but 
should ha\e endeavoured to draw them into the open 
eountr\, where thev could not ha\e resisted the first 
impetuous onset of the armed elephants, and wlieie, 
liy extending’ the cavalry of if two winns^ tu‘ mi^ht 
liase surrounded them. The Tartars having* col- 
lected their loree alter the slaughter of the eni'iny, 
returned towards the wood into wliieli the elcjihants 
had tied lor shelter, in order to take yiossession ot 
tlumi, wiieri' thev found that the men who had 
esc aped Irom the o\ erthrow weiv em])lo\ed in cutting 
down trees and barricading the })assages, with the 
intent of deleudimv themselves, ikul their ramparts 
were soon demolished bv the "J'artars, who slew 
many of tlieni ; and with the assistance ot’ the per- 
soris accustomed to tire maiiaoement of the elepiiants, 
they possessed themselves of these to the number oi 
two hundred or more. From the period til this bat- 
tle the ( 4 rand Khan has always chtisen to employ 
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Kuhlai Khan in his wooden castle, From a plate in R.inhiny's Wars and Spot 
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elephants in his armies, which before that time he 
had not done. The consequences of the victory 
were, that his majesty acquired possession of the 
whole of the kingdom of Ban^ala and Mien, and an- 
nexed them to his dominions^'.’’ 

In a few years after this decisive battle Kublai 
Khan was in arms against his relation Nayan, wiio 
had rebelled ap^ainst his authority. In the battle 
which decided the fate of the unhappy rebel, who was 
taken prisoner and smothered between two carpets, 
the mag-nificent despot “ took his station in a large 
wooden castle, borne on the backs of four elephants, 
whose bodies were ])rotected with coverings of thick 
leather, hardened by lire, over which were housings 
of cloth of gold. The castle contained many cross- 
bow-men and archers, and on the top of it was hoisted 
the imperial standard, adorned with representations 
of the sun and moonf.” 

Mamood of Ghizni, in his repeated invasions of 
Hindostaii in the eleventh century, constantly em- 
ploved elephants in war. His Ibrces (a. n. 10:34) 
consisted of fifty-live thousand horse, thirteen hundred 
elephants and a hundred thiu’sand intantrvj. In 
his war against the King of Kaslegar he is thus 
picturesquely described in battle: — 

Mamood, perceiving the enemy’s progress, leaped 
from his horse, and, kissing the ground, invoked the 
aid of the Almighty. He instantly mounted an 
elephant of war, encouraged his troops, and made a 
violent assault upon Klieh. The elcjihant, seizing tlie 
standard-bearer of the enemy, folded round him his 
trunk, and tossed him aloft into the sky. He then 
pressed forward like a inoimtain removed from its 
place by an earthquake, and trod the enemy like 
locusts under his feet 

♦ Marco Polo, p. 441, Ac. t Ib. book ii. c. i. 

X Dow, i. (i;>. ^ lb. i. 10. 
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When Mainood invested Cal]!np:ev, flic Raja of that 
city sued (dr peace, and ollered him three thousand 
e]e])hants and other presents, '.rtu^ Indian ])rince 
proba])ly considere<l tlnu. \\]< enemy mi^ht l)e un- 
ac({uaint(‘d with tlu' habits of the animal; and he 
tfu'relort' ^e>ll lin'd n|iou:iu exjierimeiit not very likidy 
to conL-ii^iU* the roui^'h hero of 'rm‘i|uestan. “ 'I he 
Klne.’ (^iamood.) agreed to the tt i rns proposed, 
and ilu' llaja, tnii v ihi' bra\er\ of t he Sultan's tioops, 
into\ic;:U(l the elephants wiiii (erlain (lrn;^s, and let 
them loose witliout ritlers in the camp. Mamood 
seeinp,' the animals advanciim-. percei\ed tlie trick, by 
the \N ildness ol tbeir mol)on>. and immediately ordered 
a parly of his best horse to seize, kill, and drive them 
from tin' camp : sotne ot the d’mks, emulous to 
dis])lay theii bra\ei-y in the presence o(* their kinp^, 
and ot'botli armies, mounted the ^'reatest jiart of the 
elepliants. and tlro\e the rest into an adjacent ^voo(), 
where tliev were sium leduei'd to oiiedieiu'e 

Jt \^ouid be eass to mnlt'jfiv examples ot the war- 
like cmploMuenl of ilie eii phani by the princes ot 
fJindoslan, and in the Ai(tn^*ol empire. Such illus- 
trations oi' our sui'iecl, howe-st-r, would add little tc 
its inU'rest ; lor, ailhoupii ^^e should necessarily 
liave to sja ak of Asiiilic pomp and luxury, — oi’ the 
ino\ements ofmiiihtN armit‘'^, more interesting' in the 
rude maL’uilieenee ol their cumbrous array than tlie 
li^’ht-armed tioopv; of modej-n I bu'ope — such pii-turt‘s, 
stimulatiim; asthe\ may be to the in aiLfination, wonh. 
offer searci'iv auN Mirietw (trienial despotism is as 
nneha Hiring’ a ihin^- as (’xi-^t^ in a world ol' tdiaiuvc. 
INor is it our object to emimerati* ('vers historica' 
notice ot tlie aifimal in his e./iinexion witli maidviiui, 
l)Ut to si'lect sni h ol the ruon* amnsiii”; and inslriicti\e 
details as are to Ik* iunml in t.h(‘ ob»>cmity ot events 
long' gone by. \ iuh mt political revolutions, and the 
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slowrr c}iana:os of time alone, have altereci the 
situation of tlu' elephant. e\en in the saine ref»*ions. 
In India h(‘ is einploved to tiiis day as at. tiie period 
of Ale\and(‘r’s coiujuest. In IVrsia \v(* hear oi the 
el('])hant from a time anteer'flent, to Aievander, to the 
hfth century ol’tlu' ('lirlstian a-ra ; hut in the seven- 
teenth century, “the kini;.' of l^‘r^ia used no elephants 
in his armies'.” The connecting- links between 
iiiodertt and ancient history are ditiicuU to he ti'acacl, 
in this as iti most othv'r suhiect^ ot‘ natlijual cu.siom 
and )K)litv. 1 n thi> ca^^e t h*' iiit<'rmati')n to hi‘ natlu red 
w'ould scarcely I't pa\ the lalu'ur ot‘ research. We 
therelore at once pi'oeced t(> the eiephanis of the 
JNIacedonian cotupieror and ids sucee-sors. and liicnce 
to those of tiie ‘tomans and t hirthai inians ; — to tiie 
[)(.»m])s of t i’iuitt])hs an, I t!ic crueities of ampliittieaires 
— to (‘xiiihii ions of' aiieicnt Li;!or\ a)i 1 spiemioiir, of 
bloodshed and mad ii's- to !a!!’u*> more si a im i Herons 
and o!)sliiia;e tfiaii an\ u.hieit have occinred since the 
iinentioii of a.rtiiierv — to M-eiies of wai'. wldc.'i, how- 
ever varied in timir details fioin the eonlesl.s of our 
own (lay, h) the ^litterniu' pa_;v:!iiir\ and power of 

•• ( 'ill! :i"sit'r.s ;i!! iti -teei ' •.Mcii'j 

( il Iliol.-'. (ij- i!!il.;”.Nca Will; l^iWiMSS 

( )l 111 cluTv. -j-'' 

are still the same re'-ults ot e\;i passions, sometimes, 
indeed, ))tn'i!_\ iiiit' t he 'a oi'id as tiie hurneaiie clears the 
atmosphere, hut aiv\a\s havini;- anuiidaiil tri'ces of 
de\astalioiL which many \«.ar>of i.aiuiuiliit\ arc iii- 
sullicient to repair. 

'I’lo el iiiiT. ^ l\ir.ul;-e lu-LMMiesl. 
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Chapter X. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ELEPHANTS IN WAR BY ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

Many of the notices of the elephant which we find in 
the ancient European writers had reference to the 
ap:es of fabulous tradition. Bacchus, the conqueror 
of India, the land of elephants, is frequently repre- 
sented by many of the poets and historians of (j recce 
and Rome as having tlicse animals associated witli 
his triumphs. By Nonnus he is described as seated 
on the neck of an elephant; and by IHolemy IMiila- 
delphiis, in Alhemeus, as reclininp; in a chariot, some- 
times drawn by elej)haiits, and sometimes by timers 
and panthers. Pliny says, that the first elephants 
which were yoked in India were those which drew 
the car of the conquering “ Liber Pater and Lu- 
cian mentions, that in the temple of the Dea Syria, 
W'ere shewn foreig-ii garments, Indian gems, and 
horns of elephants which Bacchus brought from 
Ethiopia. Such mythological allusions, however, 
throw no greater light upon the early history of this 
animal, than the representations of Bacchus, drawn 
in a car by four ele})bants, w liich occur in coins of 
Coinmodus, Antoninus Pius, and Alexander Severus. 
The earliest notice of the use of the clej)hant in war 
is that of Ctesias : — “ C’yrus makes an expedition 
against the Derbikes, whose king was Amoranis. 
The Derbikes place elephants in ambush, and j)ut to 
flight the horsemen of Cyrus. Now Cyrus fell from 
fiis horse, and was wounded by an Indian in the 
thigh ; for the Indians tbught with the Derbikes, and 
indeed supplied them wdth elephants f.” The same 
writer says (as quoted by yElian, lib. xvii) that the 

• A name of Baechu.s. 

f Ctesias, Persian fragments in l^hotius, chap. G. 
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Kino; of tlie [ndiiins ^oes to war with more than 
100, 000 elepliants, (Teslas admits that lie tells us 
this on hearsay ; hut. he adds, “ I •.v///' elephants in 
j?ahvlon ovirthrow palm-trees at the hahlinn- ol' iheir 
<lriver.” ilerodotus, who also iiieatlcdis e’iepliants’ 
te('lh, visited Hahslon ahoul -IhO or iOO a. f and 
mi^-ht have M-en tin' same. Cu'.'das was at 
me. 'lOl, and h-elore and aiier that dale. With 
the exee’ption ol’ the ])as^'ai'••s in C'te-ia-. and Hero- 
dotus, and a sliLi'ht notice hi ri.-tophaiie-- and Plato, 
it wonld l)t‘ diilienit to jioinl eait an\ re',-o,d ot the 
elejdiaiil antecedent tt) tl.e tinea ulien the .Macedo- 
nian eoinpieror opened the wonders ot' llie flast to 
the Idnropean nations. Later writc'r^, houever, speak 
ill ver\ precise terms of the ama7.in<.i’ troops ol' ele- 
phants (>1 war empioved hy ihc' eail\ i.lmi'' ol India. 
Arrian and Pliny tell ns ol one idnu' olTin.'se reu'ions, 
so ])i'()lilie oC marvels, (»sse<r inu,- li\<' hundred thou- 
sand i'leplianls, and anotiier si veil hmidi'edi thousand, 
lint these stoi-ies an* e\idienll\ e\ai»'i:'eraiions, nalu- 
rally ^•row iiiL’; out of the impre'-sions wideh \vere jii’O- 
diKH'd hy till' first faniiiiariiv oi'the Luropeans w ith a 
reM*ion abounding* with tiie^e animals. T he philoso- 
phic ]) 0 ('t of tiic Pomans ha- nore tcmpi'ratcK no- 
ticeil this ahnndance ol' the imlian elephant : 

“ sic nt! caai xVicnius 

III <^vr\c.v leiciiiiiciniK l icj.; v!v L’ /tii (uifiruiM 
MiiiaMi" c niuili-'i' lie.'.i'ac cP.;: hm. 

I 1 jiciiilii< !:(-ii(C;il !i. ; CeiC) tc:-:i!-i'm 

N is c-i ; (jiiaruiii n-'i! juTjci.u :t i-xciKjc.c N iccime." 

iili. 1 ), \. .'idr. 

‘‘ I' or llion,:!i s'>mc i- !t!,P n! I'cii'P \\ c r;n\'!v , 

A'i ilTintruiiiul \:iai!i‘ h.-rc ! uf tew, 

Not other (•iMiiniic-; MC'jilV Oiir w;;!itv; 

Ihio liiii.ia hrec'L ^iicit iri'i'p'. ol e'cj<ti:ine 
As lii^hl their war.', ainl W'u.ilK o'croa c; 

•So iiuinoruus me lliey ttioro — so tow ;tl loniU'.” 

( 'rci'c/i. 
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Among*st the stories of the elephant which, be- 
long-ini]^ to the a^es of fable, must be received with 
considerable allowance, the most circumstantial, and 
at the same time the most amusinp:, is that of the 
mock-elephants of Semiram is. The narrative of 
Diodorus Siculus is somewhat lon^, but whether it 
be received as a truth or a fiction, it will re})ay the 
reader by its liveliness. 

“ Semiramis having: settled her atfairs in E«*ypt 
and Ethiopia, returned with her army into Asia to 
Bactria ; and now havinp^ a ^reat army, and enj()ying 
a long’ peace, she had a longing desire to })erform 
some notable exploit by her arms. Hearing, there- 
fore, that the Indians were the great(‘st nation in the 
whole world, and liad the largest and richest tract of 
land of all others, she resolved to make war n[)on them, 

“ Stabrobates w'as at that time king, who had innu- 
merable forces, and many elephants bravely accoutred 
and fitted to strike terror into the hearts of his ene- 
mies. For India, for the pleasantness of the coun- 
try, excelled all others, being watered in c^very place 
with many rivers, so that the land yielded every 
year a double crop ; and by that means was so rich 
and so abounded with plenty of all things necessary 
for the sustenance of man’s life, that it su]>])lied tlie 
inhabitants continually with such things as made 
them excessively rich, insomuch as it was never 
known that there w as ever any tarnine amongst them, 
the climate being so happy and favourable ; and 
upon that account, likewise, there is an incredible 
number of elephants, which for courage and strength 
of body far excel those in Africa, Moreover this 
country abounds in gold, silver, brass, iron, and pre- 
cious stones of all sorts, both for profit and pleasure. 
All which being noised abroad, so stirred up the 
spirit of Semiramis, that (though she had no provo- 
cation given her), yet she was resolved upon the war 
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ac;ainst the Indians. But knowino* that she had 
need of great forces, she sent despatches to all the 
provinces, with command to the governors to list the 
choicest young men they could find, ordering the 
projiortion ot soldiers every ]irovince and country 
should send forth, according to the largeness of it; 
and commanded that all should furnish tljemselves 
with new armour and arms, and all ajipear in three 
years’ time at a general rendezvous in Bactria, bravely 
armed and accoutred in all points. And having sent 
for shipwrights out of Phamicia, Ssria, Cyjirus, 
and other places bordering ujion the sca-coasts, she 
prepared timber for them fit for the ])iirpose, and 
ordered them to build vessels that might be taken 
asunder and conveyed Irom ])lace to jilace wherever 
she pleased. For the river Indus bordering upon 
that kingdom, being the greatest in those ])arts, she 
stood in need of many river-boats to pass it, in 
order to repress the Indians. Ihit being there was 
no timber near that river, she was necessitated to 
convey the lioats thither by land from Bactria. She 
further considered, that siie was much inferior to 
the Jndians in elephants (which were absolutely 
necessary for her to make use iif), she therefore con- 
trived to have beasts that should resemble them, liop- 
ing by this means to strike a terror into the Indians, 
who l)elieved there were no elephants in any place 
but in India, 'fo this end she ]>ro\ ided three hun- 
dred thousand black oxen, and distributeil the llesh 
amongst a company of ordinary mechanics and 
such I'ellows as she had to ])lay the coblcis ibr her, 
and ordered them, by stitching the skins together, 
and stulling them with straw, to imitate the shajie of 
an elephant ; and in every one of them she put a 
man to govern them, and a camel to carry them, so 
that at a distance they appeared to all that saw them, 
as if they were really such beasts. 

“ They that were employed in this work wrought a 
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it and day in a ])lac*o which was walled round 

for the ])nrpi)se, aiid «*nards set at every ^^ate, that 
none ininht he adniiiied either to ^-o in or out, to 
the end (hat none ini^'lit see what, they were doinp^, 
lest it shoiihl he noised abroad, and come to tlic ears 
of the 1 iidians. 

llavinu' tiitnefore j)rovided shi])])ini>- and ele|)hants 
ill tl)(' space of two years, in the tliii’d she ivmleZ' 
voiised ah (ler threes in l>aclria. Her army con- 
sisU'd (as Ctesias says) of three millions of toot, two 
Imiidred ihon^and horse, a Imndi’ed thousand cha- 
riots, and a hundred thousand men mounted njion 
cancels, with swords four euhits lon^-. Idle boats 
that miu,’ht he taken asunder wvw two thousand ; 
whicli the caiiuds carried by land as th(‘y did the 
mock elephants, as we have before declared. The 
soldiers nuuh* their horses iiimiliar with these feigned 
beasts, by brin^'in^ them olteii to them, lest they 
should be terrified at the sie.hl of them; which Per- 
seus iinitat(‘d many a^'es after when he was to fi”-ht 
with the Itomaus, who had elephants in their army 
out of Africa. llowcNcr, this contrivance proved to 
be of no ad\anta;;T eitiier to him or her, as will 
ajipf'ar in tiie issue herein a little after related. 

“ \\ heii Stabrohate:-, the Indian kin^-, beard of 
these ^aeal aianiesand the mi^'htv preparations made 
a^:iin-i him, he did all lie could to excel Semirarnis 
in every tliinii-. And tir.-4 he built of ‘^reat canes 
four thousand river-boats — for abundance ot' liiesc 
cane.s e;row in India about the rivers and fens, so 
tliick as a, man can scarce fathom ; and vessels made 
of these reeds (they say) are exceeding- usel'nl, be- 
cause tbe\ \vill iKwer rot or b(‘ worm-eaten. 

“ He was very dili^-ent, likewise, in preparino* of 
arms, and ^oinj;- from place to jilace throno’lioiit all 
India, and so raisinl a far »Tea(er army tluui tliat. of 
Semirarnis. To bis foriiK-r miinher of ele[)ljants he 
added more, which he took liy huntiiii^, and fur- 
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nished them all with cverj’ tiling tiiat. mal<e 

them look terrible in the lace of their enemies ; so 
that, by their mnltilnde, and the completeness of their 
armour in all })oints, it seemed above the strenp;th 
and ])ovver of man to bear up against the violent 
shock of these creatures. 

“ Having- therefore made all tlicse })reparations, he 
sent ambassadors to Semiramis (as she was on her 
riarch towards him) to complain and upbraid her 
'or l)egiiming' a war w'itlioul any ])rf)\ ocation or 
'njiiry otfered lier ; and by his private letters taxed her 
with a dissolute course of life, and vowed (culling* 
■Jie gods to witness) that if he concpiered her be 
would nail her to the cross. Wlien she read the 
etter she smiled, and said, the indian should pre- 
sently have a trial of her valour by her actions. 
When she came up with her army to the river Indus, 
:5he found the enemy’s licet drawn up in a line of 
)atlle ; w hereupon she forthwith drew u]) her own, 
and baviug* manned it with the stoutest soldiers, 
‘oined battle, yet so ordering- the matter as to have 
her land forces ready upon the shore, to be assisting 
as there should be occasion. After a long and sharp 
ight, with marks of valour on both sides, Semiramis 
was at length victorious, and sunk a thousand of the 
:?nemy’s vessels, and took a great number of pri- 
soners. PuH’ed up with lliis success, she took in the 
cities and islands that lay in the river, and carried 
away, an hundred tho\isand captives. After this, the 
Indian King drew otf his army (as if he lied for fear), 
but in truth to decoy his enemies to })ass the river. 
Semiramis therefore (seeing all things fall out ac- 
cording to her wish) laid a broad briilge of boats (at 
a vast ciiarge) over the river, and thereby passed 
over all her forces, leaving only threescore thousand 
‘,o guard the bridge, and w'ilh the rest of her army 
oursued the Indians. She placed the mock-elephants 
*n the front, that the enemy’s scouts might presently 
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inform tlie Kin^ what multitudes of elephants she had 
in her army ; and slie was not deceived in her hopes ; 
for when the s])ies p;ave an account to the Indians 
what a pvat nuiltitiide oftlicse creatures were advan- 
cing' tON\ai‘(ls them, they were all in amaze, inqnirino' 
amoiiL!: themselves, wlience tin* Assyrians should he 
snppli(’d with >iieh avast mimher of ele]»hants ; hut 
the clnait could not he Iona* concealed, for some of 
Semiramis's 'oldiers, hein^* laid l>y the heels for their 
carelessne>s upon the ^'nard (tln'oui'h fear of further 
])mii^hmeuf), iiiatle their escape and tied to the enemy, 
and imdeciived them as \o the ele})hants; u'pon 
Avhicl) the Indian Kini>' was inii;'htlv encouraca'd, and 
caused iioii((' of the delusion to he sju’ead ihrou”'h 
the whole army, and then lorlhwith marched willi all 
his force a_i-ainst th ‘ Assyrians : Semiramis, on the 
Ollier hand- (ioiii^- th • like. When thc\ approached 
near one to anothc'r, Stahrohates, ihc' Indian Kini*’, 
jilaced his hoist' and chariots in tlie van-auard, at a 
”-o()d distance iiciore iht' main hod\ ofliis army. 
The (ilueen ha \ Inc p'acetl her mock-eie] )hants at the 
like' disiance horn her main body, \alianllv received 
Jier cnemv s chai;_ve; hut tlie Indian horst' were most 
Slranu’cly terrifna! : lor in rcii'ai'd ihc' phantasms at a 
disiance seemed to !)c laail cicjjhanl", tlic hors*‘s of 
tht' Imliaiis (heine' imued to those creatures) pressed 
boldiv and vmdanntediv hn’ward ; hnl whtm they 
came near and saw another sort of beast than usual, 
and the sine!! and every tiling' else alnnjsl heiiijr 
strann'e and nt*w to them, tliev l>rt»kt‘ in with Lireat 
terroi and confusion, one n])(ni another, so that they 
cast some of i heh^l^iders lieadloni; to the uronnd, and 
i‘an away with otheis (as the lot hajjpc'iu'd ) into 
the midst ol ihcnij enemies; wju-reiqxm Senniramis, 
readily inakini!. use of her advaniap*, with a body of 
choiee men tell in upon tln'in, and lonled them, 
fin'cin^’ them f»ack to their main body : and tliou^h 
StabrolraU’S was somclhing* astonished at this uncx- 
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peeled defeat, yet he bron»i:ht up his foot ap:ainst the 
enemy with his el(‘j)hants in tile from ; he liimself 
wa> in the ri<j,*]it wiii”-, mounted upon a statelv ele- 
pliant, and made a fieree eh;Lrij:e upon tiie Queen 
}icrs(‘ir, who hajipened then to ix* oppo^i{e to loin in 
tlie left. And tfioii^h tin* moek-elephaiit- in Scani- 
ramis's army did the like, yet the\ stoofl the ^i()lent 
shock of tile otiier l)nt a little wiiih', lor the Indian 
beasts, beino- i)otli exeeeiiinir slroiiM- and stout, easily 
bore down and (h‘strov(‘d all that fippo’-ed them, so 
that there was a ^-reat slauiiiiter ; !’or -onu' they 
traiujiled under foot, others the\ rent in ])ieces witli 
tiieir teeth, and tossed up others wiih their iniiiks 
into the air. "file ” i'ound theielore heinii co\ end v\iili 
hea])s of dead carcase^, and nothin”- hut death and 
rltrstruetion to lie seen on every iiand, so that tdl were 
i'ull ot horror and amazement, none dur^t ket‘p tlieir 
order or ranks an\ lon^tu*. I pon whi(h the whole 
A ssyriaii army tied ouiriitht, and tlie Indian Kin”^ 
encountered with Scuniramis, and fn>i U(»und('d her 
with an arrow in tin* arm. and tdterwanh with a dart 
(in wlieeli!!”- about) in tlie shoulder; wla'rt'Upon the 
Queen (lier w'ounds not l»eiiii.»* mortal) Ihal, and l)y 
tlie switiness of iier lioi’se (which iar exceeded the 
other that ])ursued Inu*) slie m»t oil 

Althoimh Ironi the earliest times i\or\ was an 
artich' ol' commerce in dltunand amou^>t ail the peo- 
ple wiio traded with lialia, the I'lephant doc" not 
appear to liave been emjilo\ed a'- an animal ot bur- 
tlieii e\(*n by tlit^ lku>ians and \ss\iiaus, uniil a 
comparatively recent ]H'iiod. 'The came! wa^ tlic 
principal medium of intercour-c' amone>t tho<e na- 
tions. jSeither is tlie name ot the elephant (a circum- 
stance whicii sliewsiliat lie was unknow n to the early 
Jews) to lie toiind in tin* Mt-brew iani;-uai:-c\ Nearly 
a century before tlie time t)f Ak'xaiuier, as we have 
already mentioned, the cjuadruped was noticed in the 
l.'oolii\> Dioilorus Sicuius, book ii. 
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writing's of several Creek authors, so (hat the great 
conqueror must have been prepared (or tlie new dan- 
ger which he had to encounter in liis invasion of 
India ; and to his ardent imagination this vaii'iie 
and sliadowy terror must have presented an excite- 
ment as stimulating' as the visions of those thrones 
of “ barbaric jjearl and gold" which iie panted to lay 
prostrate. But he encountered the elephants of vvar 
before the ])assage of the Indus. At the battle of 
Caugamela, commonly called that ot Arhela, where 
the j)ower ot Darius, the IVrsian king, was over- 
thrown, there \N ere a tew elc])hants ; and all 
the elephants, and all the chariots, which were not 
broken in tlie flight, were taken t.” Alter this great 
victory, the invader, on his march to Susti, was met 
by the g'overnor oi the province “ with ])resents of 
regal magnificence. Amongst other things there w ere 
dromedaries oi an extraordinary swiftness ; and twelve 
elephants brought from I ndia by Darius. l>ut they were 
not now a terror to the \lac(‘doiiians, as Ihev were in- 
tended, but a iiclp, fortune havingtransferred tlie riches 
of the vanquislied to llie victor On the bank of 
the Indus some elejihants were captured by the vic- 
torious army, from scattered Indians who were Hying 
befoie it. Tluis lamiliarized with tlie (‘lephant. it lias 
become a (jiieslion whether Alexander, in his lirst 
great battle on the soil oi’ India, enqiloyed tlie ani- 
mal in his own ranks. Ikiisjenus, a w riter on mili- 
tary tactics, expressly asserts, tliat in the contest 
with Porus, the Indian king, tlie (lephants were 
placed in the left wing of the .Macedonian army ; 
but neither Diodorus Siculus, Arrian, nor Q. C’ln- 
tius, allude to tiiis eircinnstaiiee : and at a later 
period of the invasion, Alexander is rejnesented by 
Q. Curtins as saying, “ I have so despised those 
animals, tliat when i had them at my coiumaiid 

^ Arrian, hook hi. -j- Ibid. 

I Quintus CurtiuS; book v. c. 2.; Digby's translation. 
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1 (lid not cmj)]oy them In nil his Indian battles 
the n rent coiujiieror himself f()Ui»;ht on liorseback ; 
and thus Sir 'J'homas Brown counts am()na;st “ vul- 
o-iir errors” that representation of Alexander in 
ancient pictures of the “the Nine Worthies,” in 
which lie is shewn mounted u])on an elejihant f. 
'riiis picture has ])roba])Iy been derived from the 
traditions and poetical descriptions of the triumphs 
of Alexander. Tlie historian describes his entry into 
Babylon as amoiuj,st the most splendid displays of 
orienlid jiomp : — the roads strewed with llowers ami 
garlands, and adorned with silver altars tilled with 
frankincense ; — droves of cattle and horses, and lions 
and leopards in strong' ca«*es ; — the Magi and Chal- 
dieans singing hymns in praise of the coiupicror, 
and musicians sounding their instruments in his 
honour; — lastly, the King himsell', in a chariot J;. 
I'liere is here no mention of elephants ; but the me- 
dallists of anticjuity §, and the jiainters of modern 



* Hnok ix. c. 2 . Vulgar Errors, book v. c. 13. 

X Sci* (^uiiilus ( airlius, lu)ok v. c. 1. 

^ J lie; above ineilnl was |>ublisbe(l in the Miisomn (bispin 
anuiu, ciliteil by Laurenllus Legates, who think‘s that though iL 
eaniiot be ascribeil to the time of Alexamler, it i-< of aiu’ieiil date. 
The n'vei'se seems to represent Alexamler alter his eompiosts in 
Persia, entering the gate of a city or a triumphal arch in a chat iut 
VOL. II. 7 
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times have chosen to call the most stately of quad- i 
nipcds to the pomp of this triumphal march. I 

The invader of the East having ])assed the Indus ^ 
encountered no enemy till he reached the Hydaspes. ' 
On the opposite bank lay the army of Kinp; Porus. , 
The breadtli and rapidity of the river, the formidable 
numbers of the hostile forces, the chariots oi’ war 
which were distributed umon<]^st their ranks, and 
above all the ])rodigious size and multitude of the ele- 
phants, struck dismay into the soldiers of Alexander. 

“ There,’’ says Quintus C’urtius, “ stood those liun-e 
hulks of overgrown bodies, the elephants, which 
heino' on purpose ])rovoked, filled the air with a 
horrible noise.” The river had to lie passed with 
boats ; and tlie g-reat danp:er to be a])prehended was, 
that the horses of the Greeks, upon ])erceiving the 
elephants, would be seized with fear and leap into 
the water. For several days the Macedonians and 
the Indians lay encamped on the opposite banks of 
the river, the one attempting: to ehect the passat^c by 
stratagem, the other constantly resisting the attempt 
with the terror of the ele])hants. Porus, however, 
relaxing in his watchfulness, and being deceived by 
a diversion of a ])art of the army of Alexander, the 
great body of the Macedonians were safely con- 
veyed across. But the Indian king was resolved not 
to yield up his dominions without a struggle. He 
drew up his army iu order of battle upon ‘‘ a plain 
where the soil was not incommodious by reason of the 
slippery clay, but firm and sandy, and every way fit for 
wheeling his chariots round uj)()n. First, he ])laeed 
the elephants in the front, at the distance of one 
hundred feet from each other, to cover the whole body 

drawn by four elephants. The obverse is the head of Alexander ; 
on one side of his helmet Ne]>luiic is represented. The medal is 
probably spurious. 

♦ The larger engraving of the triumph of Alexander is from a 
print after Seb. le CJerc, a French artist. 
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of foot, and at tlie same time to strike a tiMTor inlr 
Alexander’s horse ; for he iinai’incd that none, eithe 
lM)rse or foot, would he so hardy as to endeavour U 
]H‘nctratc through the spaces l)etvveen the clei)liants 
the liorseinen, lie thoiii;ht, conld not, liecause thei 
horses Mould he territied at the slight, and the foo 
Mould not dare, hecause the ariucd soldiers Mouh 
he ready to nail them on each hand, and the ele 
])hants to trample them under their leet. "I'he foo 
possessed the next rank; the) Mtie not 
])laeeil in the same ordta* Mith the elephants, hnt st: 
small a uav behind, that tl.e\ seemed to fill up thi^ 
interstices. At the extremities of' each Min;;* he 
placed elejihants, hearinn- Inin'e Moodeii towers, 
wherein mimc armed men ; the foot Merc* defendec' 
on each hand hy the horse, and the horse hy the 
chariots, Mhieh were placed before them 

With the caution Mhieh is the liest charaeteristie 
of a skilful n-eneral, Alexander resolved to avoid r. 
direct atlaek upon the main body of tlie elephants. 
Perhai )s the alarm Mhieh his soldiers are describee 
to have felt at “ those beasts Mhieli, beinn- disjicised 
ainonn-st the men in front, at a distance bore* the 
appearance of towers,” inii»ht have somewhat inllu- 
enced this determination. The elephant which 
carried Iknus liimself, a man of extraordinary stature. 
Mas greatly snjierior to all the rest in height. Alex- 
ander is described as rejoieiuLV in the syilendid ajipear- 
anceofthe enemy Mliieh he trusted to subdue. “At 
last J liave met w ith a danj^er suitable to the* great- 
ness of iny soul t.” Tlie louf;* jiikes of die Mace- 
donian phalanx, the rayiid movements of the ea\alry, 
and tlie cloud of arrow s yioured in by the li|;lit-armed 
Thracians, soon sjircad a ])anie amongst “ the In- 
dians.” lint the t*lephan1s for a Ion*;* lime sustained 
the assaults of their impetuous enemies. '^J'hey tram- 
* Aniai); bouk v. c. ]*». -j- Quintus Cuifius, book \iii. 
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pled the infantry under their feet; and “ the most 
dismal thinp; of all was when these animals took up the 
armed soldiers witli their trunks and delivered them 
up to their <rovcrnors on their hacks The day 
was far spent, and still the fi^ht was doubtful ; till 
at len£!;th the Macedonians directed all their p(jwer 
atfainst the sap;acious beasts that threatened to baffle 
tile skill and bravery of the most disci\)lined troops 
of the earth. The (ireeks chopped their legs with 
axes, and cut off their truidvs witli a crooked weapon 
resemblinp^ a scythe t* While the infantry ol' Alex- 
ander thus encountered the principal strenj^tii of the 
Indians, his cavalry closed round them in overwhelm- 
ing masses. “ And the beasts beiini; now pent up 
in a narrow space, and violently enraged, did no less 
mischief to their own men tiian the enemy ; and 
as they tossed and moved about, multitudes were 
trampled to death ; besides the horse bein‘>; confined 
amonp: the eleplianls, a hu»e slaughter ensued, for 
u any of the p^overnors of the beasts beinp: slain by 
1. ? archers, and the elcpliants themselves, partly 
enran-ed with their wounds, ami partly for want of 
riders, no loiijyer kejit any certain station in the 
battle, but nuiniii^ iorward e as if madness had 
seiy.ed them, they pushed down, slew, and Inimpled 
under loot friends and foes without distinction ; only 
the Macedonians liaNiup; the advaiitane of a more 
free ami open space, «”ave Avay and made room for 
the furious beasts to rush throup^-li tlieir ranks, but slew 
them wheue\er they attempted to return ; but the 
beasts at last, quite w'earied out with wounds and 
toil, were no longer able to ymsh witii tlicir usual 
force, but only made a liideous noise, and moving- 
their fore feet lieavily, passed out of the battle 

* Quintus Curtins, book viii. f Ibid, 

f Arrian, b ck v. chaj). 17. 
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AIlhou»*li his forces were scattci’crl all around him, 
the courage of the Indian kino* remained unconquer- 
able. Exposed “ as a mark at whicli every one 
levelled,” he liad received nine vv^ounds, before and 
behind ; but he still continued to hurl his javelins at 
the enemy till they mio'ht l)e said ‘‘to droj) from liis 
faint -drin rather than be delivered.’* The o-ovcrnor 
of Porus's elephant at last put the beast to llio-ht 
and Alexander himself slowly followed him upon a 
wounded horse. At leno-th Poriis, exhausted by 
liis wounds, slid down 1‘rom the l)ac*k of his elc])hant ; 
and the Indian o^uide, thinkino* the Kino* desired to 
alio'ht, commanded the animal to kneel down. The 
w hole of the elephants were accustomed to imitate the 
movements ol’that n])on which the Kijio* rode, ami in 
like manner they instantly knelt down, and thus 
became a prey to the eompierors "'k Their habitual 
obedience to their masters involved their common 
ruin. 

The memory of this peat battle remained fresli 



This mcflal is su]ipr)S(Ml l)y some aiitifjuarios to represent Alexander 
covered with the lieail skin of an elejdiant. On the reverse is Minerva 
armed with a helmet, ‘•iilehl and spear, and l)etore her is an ea^le holding; 
lightning; in his talons, with the epigraph AAEHANAI’OY, It is supjJOiied 
by J3eger to refer to the defeat of tiie elephants of Torus. 

» Quintus Curtius, 
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anion^'st the Iiuliiins for several centuries afterwards, 
in the Life of Apollonius of Tyaiia (a book of 
sorncwliat doubt ful authority) it is stated that this 
traveller, coming* toTaxila, a town in India, met with 
an elephant which the inhabitants y)erfumed with sweet 
odours and adorned with garlands. On his tusks 
were rings of gold, on which were inscribed Greek 
characters to tliis edoct, “ Alexander son ofJu])iter 
dedicates Ajax to the Sun.” Ajax was said to be 
the elepliant of Porus; and to have had not only tlic 
good fortune of'surviving the slaughter which attended 
his master’s defeat, but of living to be thus honoured 
three hundred and tilly years after the battle. 

The power by which Alexander had subdued the 
mighty luoiiarchs of the Last was not of a nature to 
derive any considerable assistance from the service of 
the elephants thatliad become tlie spoil of hi.s\ictories. 
His was the peculiar force of an advanced civili/a' 
tion — the energy, the compactness, the ra])id move- 
ment of perfect discipline — opposed to the indecision, 
the scattered strength and the slow })arade of a 
condition of splendid barbarism. Although, therelin’e, 
the conqueror was careful to deprive his enemy ot* 
that arm of war which he himselt described as “ at 
best but a dangerous succour ’ — although in his tri- 
umphant march beyond the Indus, lie gladly received 
every accession ot ehqihauts which the terror of his 
name or the iuslaut force of his sword might procure 
Jiim, and even created amongst his followers an 
iirphantd rch^ or governor of the elephants, — yet it 
does not ap])ear that he actively eni})l()yed the animal 
in his own armies. He was satisfied to exhibit these 
spoils of w ar to the wondering eyes of the people 
wiiose territories he had o\errnii. Wlien he gave 
laws to the kings and ambassadors w ho came to do 
homage to his power, his tent was surrounded by 
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elephants He adopted the customs of the princes 
of the East, to secure to himself the reverence of the 
peo})Ie who obeyed them, throup;h the intlueiice of 
their ancient associations, lie employed ele])iiants 
too, in the barbarous sports by which conc|uerors 
have been wont to Ratify their own pride, and secure 
the blind admiration of the many who enchain them- 
selves to their cliariot wheels. Pliny tells a story of 
a dog" of wondcrl’ul size, presented to Alexander by a 
kinp; of Albania, that, having vanquished a lion, was 
let loose upon an elej)hant, aTid by his craft and 
conran^e laid the enormous beast ])rostrate with a fall 
which shook the earth upon which they stood t. 
But the victories of Alexander enabled the naturalists 
of Greece to behold an animal which had been the 
subject of mistakes and exag-prerations, perhaps iti a 
greater numlier than attached to any other quadruped. 
Aristotle then first described his habits with sino’iilar 
correctness; and it is remarkable that succeeding; 
naturalists, in deviating; from the account of the 
Greek philosopher, have only exhibited their own 
want of Judg;ment. 

When Alexander, who, in the words of the writer 
of the book of Maccabees, had made “ many wars, 
and won many strong; holds, and slew the king;s of 
the earth, and went tlirouj^h to the ends of the earth, 
and took sjioils of many nations, fell sick and per- 
ceived that he should die, he called his servants, 
such as were honourable and had been brong;ht up 
with him from his youth, and ])arted his king:dom 
amon^ them.’’ II is elephants naturally came into the 
possession of his successors. By these captains they 
appear to have been g’enerally emjiloyed in the san- 
guinary wars which arose out of their individual 

♦ Pdly.'cnus, lib. iv. cap. 3. See also Atliena^us, lib. xii. cap. 9. 

t I’linii, Nat, Hist, lib, viii. cup. 40.^ — »See p. 197. 
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contests for empire ; and tliese ambitions struggles 
had a natnral leiidency to spread the use of the ele- 
y)hant over lU'w regions. Eumenes, tor e\am])lc, ob- 
tained a large number of these animals which lead 
belonged to King J\)rus% throiigh the treaeliercms 
imnder of (lie Indian monarch. In his battle with 
Antigonns elepliants were emj)loved in both armies '^ ; 
and those of iMimeiies were under llie command of 
an Indian captain. Polysperchoii, in ijis attack upon 
tlie city ot‘ Megalopolis, emjdoyed si\ty-ti\e elephants, 
Avhieli IVoni their great size and strength were con- 
sidered invincible ; l)nt tlie elephants were destroyed, 
as well as the tlower of his army, by a stratagem of 
tlic besieged, who tempted them into ditches, 
in which spikes w'cre ])!aeed lightly eo\ercd with 
earth ; and here the foundered animals, unable to 
advance or retreat, ])erished under the arrows and 
stones of the assailants f. At the siege ot* l^)dna, in 
Macedonia, where Cassander blockaded 01ym])ias till 
the besieged were reduced to the extremity of lainiiie, 
the elc])hants were compelled to eat saw-dust, and 
they “ ])ined away for want ot' food J;.” 

In the histories of the early wars betw'cen Ptolemy 
and the rival leaders oi' Alexander’s forces, there is 
tre<picnt mention of the use of ele}diants. VMien 
Perdiccas marched to the K'ile, and assaulted the fort 
called ‘the Camel’s wall,' lie “boldly led up his 
army close to tlie fort ; and fortliw ith, the targeteers 
with their ladders mounted the wall, and those that 
rode upon elepliants threw down the ibrtifications, 
and demolished tlie bidwarks. \Vhercu])on, Pto- 
lemy, with those ol’ his own guard about him, to 
encourage the rest of his otbeers ami iViends man- 
hilly to l)eha\e themselves, caiched hold (>■ a sarissa §, 

* Diodorus Siculus. lil).xix. cap. 

I 11)1(1. lib. xviii. cap. a. .•{; Ibid. lib. xix. cap. J. 

A lull" pike. 
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and mounted the bulwark ; and so, bein^ on 
the hiprher ground, struck out the eyes of the fore- 
most elephant, and wounded the Indian that sat 
upon him ; and as for those that scaled the walls, 
he hurled them down, dreadfully cut and wounded, 
(together with their arms) into the river. Afler his 
example, Vtoleniy’s friends valiantly exerted them- 
selves, and, by killing the Indian that governed the 
next elephant, the beast became unserviceable V* 
When Ptolemy and Seleucus attacked Demetrius at 
Gaza, their first care was to protect their army from 
the shock of the ele})hants of their enemy ; and for 
this purpose they jaepared “ an iron jialisado, sharp- 
pointed w'ith iron, and fastened together with chains.” 
The narrative of Diodorus Siculus shews that the 
precaution was not taken in vain. “And now, when 
the fight between the horse had been a long time 
doubtl'ul, the elephants, forced on by the Indians, 
made so terrible an onset, that it ajipeared imjios- 
sible for any force to have stood against them. Hut 
when they came up to the ])alisado, the darters and 
archers sorely galled both the beasts and their 
riders ; and being still forced on, and whipt by the 
Indians, some of them stuck upon the sharp ])oints 
of the palisado, with which, besides the multitude of 
the darts and arrows that galled them, they were in 
siich pain and torment, that they caused a horrible 
tumult and confusion ; for these creatures, in jdairi 
and level j)laces, bear down all before them ; but in 
those which are rough and craggy, they are of no 
use or service, because ol the tenderness of their feet. 
Ptolemy therefore, wisely Ibreseeing of what advan- 
tage this palisado would be, by that means frustrated 
the rage and fury of the beasts. At length most of 
the Indians that rode them being killed, all the ele- 
phants were taken ; upon which the greatest part of 
* Diodorus Siculus, lib, xviii, cup. 3. 
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Demetrius’s horse were in such a consternation, that 
they forthwith fled 

In these battles we find Ptolemy cautiously oppo- 
the strenn'th of the elephants by mechanical 
contrivances, or throwinfj; tlieni into disorder by de- 
termined assaults of personal bravery. But the time 
soon arrived when ho determined to meet his enemies 
witli tlie same description of military force. His 
rivals obtained their elephants from India; — Ptolemy 
resolved to seek them in Ethiopia. ''I’he African ele- 
phants were not considered by the ancients so 
ibrmidable as those of Indiaf; but the E^’yptian 
kinp; probably was enabled to ])ut himself in some 
deoTee upon an equality with his opponents, by the 
ease with which he cmdd hunt them in the Ethio- 
pian forests. lie issued an edict forbiddinp^ their 
; slau«‘hter, that they mip:ht be taken alive. Ptolemy 
Philadelj)hus, his son and successor on the throne 
ol Eg’ypt, emj)loyed elephants in that splendid pomp 
which he ex.hibited in Alexandria, where imagoes of 



Medal, supposed to he a head of Ptolcm?/ Philadelphus. 

* Diodorus Siculus, lit), xix. rap. vi. 

f See the account of llie battle of Raphla, in the next pagCJ 
and a notice of the elephants of Scipio, p. 
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Barclnij; and of Satyrs \vr re carried upon clcpliants 
ami tAvomy.lmir <t.ari..ts (in.« » l.y flqili.uUs moved 
aloii^. utiemled liy m\ Immiivd Klliiopiaa slaves 
each bearing an clcphaul’s tusk"*, 'rtic* thiid I’toloiny 
has reciinifd, in an inscription, that tlio kin»-s of 
Kp:yj>t obtained their clephaiifs from Kthioniaaiid 
the country <i| the Trnn|o\dytes, ami he ascribes Ijis 
\ictones o\er Aiitiocims Theus. the kino- of Syria, to 
the possession of thi< forci't. 

In the n-real battle of Uajiliia, between Plohnny 
PlhlopiUor, the ionrth ot the dynasty, and Aniioclius 
the (rrcai, elephants were opjiost'd to each f»ther in 
iieaiU eijvial iinuibers. l*ol\bins lias described tlie 
contest ol the (lejihanis with hisaccnstoincd spirit; — 
“ The siirnid was sounded to en»-ai;v, and the ele- 
phants a)iproachinij first, be^-an the conihut. Anion^* 
those that belonit'ed to Ptolemy, there were some 
lliat advaneed boldly ai>;aiiisi their adversjiries. It 
was ilnni ])leasing’ to belicild the soldii'rs en^a‘:;;ed in 
close combat from the towers, and piishino' a”aiiiist 
each other with their spears. Hut the beasts tliem- 
selves afforded a far nobler sjicetacle, as they rushed 
together, front to front, witfi the ^•rcatest force tnid 
fnry. Fortius is the manner in which they fi^dit. 
Twisiinn* their trunks together, they strive eacli of 


them with liis utmost force to maintain liis own 
i>TOund, and to move liis adversary from his place: 
and when the slron»-est of them has at last pushed 
aside the trunk of the other, and forccil him to turn 
his Hank, he then ])ierccs him with his tusks in the 
same manner as bulls in figliting wound each other 


* See p. 343. 

t 3'liis inscription, called that of Adulis (see tlic I’criplus of 
the ICrylhr.X'an sea), is found in the travels of t’o>;nia.s, a traveller 
of the sixth century, who says t'nat, in liis time, the Kthiopians 
themselves could not train elephants for war, bee Cuvier, Us- 
seniens fossile.s,” tom i. p, 52* 
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with their horns. But the j^^roater part of the beasts 
that belonged to Ptolemy declined llie combat. For 
this usually happens to the elephants of Afric, which 
are not able to support either the smell or cry of the 
Indian elephants. Or rather, perhaps, they arc 
struck with terror at the view of their enormous size 
and strenp^th ; since even before they approach near 
top:ethcr they frequently turn their l)acks and (ly : 
and this it was which at this time happened. As 
soon, therefore, as these animals, being’ thus disor- 
dered by their fears, had fallen against the ranks of 
their own army, and forced tlic royal guards to 
break tiie line, Antiochus, seizing the occasion, and 
advancing round on the outside of the elephants, 
charged the cavalry which was commanded by Poly- 
crales in the extremity of the left wing of Ptolemy. 
At the same time, also, the Grecian mercenaries, 
who stood wilhin the elephants near the phalanx, 
advanced with I'ury against the peltasla' and routed 
them with little dilliculty, because their ranks like- 
wise were already broken by the elephants. Thus 
the whole left wing of the army of Ptolemy w’as de- 
feated and forced to tly^.’’ 

Nearly a century and a half afterwards we find a 
successor of Antiochus einjdoying elcjjhants of war 
in his battles with the Jews. The reader is familiar 
w ith tlie singular passage in the book of Maccabees, 
which describes the mode in which the animal was 
used in battle ; but w e transcribe it, as eompleting the 
])icture of elephant tactics, wliich gave a new charac- 
ter to the wars of Asia after the con(|nest of India: — 
“ To the end tliey might provoke the elephants to 
fight they shewed them the blood of grapes and 
mulberries. Moreover they divided the beasts 
among the armies, and for every eleiJiant they ap- 
pointed a thousand men, armed w ith coats oi mail, 
••r- I’olybius (Huiaptoirs I’lar.slalign), book v. chap. viii. 
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aiul witli liclmots of brass on tlioir beads ; and besides 
this, for every beast were ordained five hundred horse- 
iiHMi of the best. These were ready at every occa- 
sion : whert‘soever the beast was, and w hithcrsoes er 
the beast went, they went alsn, neitlier deparU'd they 
tfoni him. And upon the beasts were there strong’ 
towers of W(»od, which co\ered e\erv one of them, 
and were li’irl fast unto them with de\iccs; there 
were also upon over\ one thiitN-two stroiiij,' men, that 
fouii’ht upon him, l)eside llie Indian that ruled him.’ 

'Idle same tiistory pre>ents an c\amj)h‘ of coura^-e 
and self-de\ otion, which shews how much tin* ele- 
phant was an oliject ot tlread, anil at the sanu* time 
how little his real power could avail aii-ainst human 
heroism: — “ Fdeazar also, surnamed Savaran, per- 
ceivin«; titat one of the beasts, armed with royal 
harness, was higher than all the rest, and supposin',^ 
that the Kin^- was upon him, ])nt himself in jeopardy, 
to the end he miglit deliver his people, and liim 
a perpetual name ; wheretbre In* ran upon him coii- 
ran-eously throiio-h the midst of the battle, slayin^r 
on the ri2;ht hand and on the left, so tliat they w ere 
divided tVom him on both sides. \N liich done, lie 
crept under the elephant, and thrust him under, and 
slew' him : W'hereu])Oii the elepluint tell down upon 
him, and there lie died ■ 

It wninld be tetlions Inrlher to follow the scattered 
notices of the enijiloyment oi the elephant in war in 
the various monarchies that succeeded tlie empire ol 
Alexander. We have already seen that they were 
aliundantly used in Syria ; and it is to be remarked 
that the founder of the dynasty which so lon^j^- ^’o- 
verned Dpper Asia, Seleucus jSicator, attached so 
much importance to this species of force, that he f^ave 
an entire province on tin* borders ol Uie Indus in ex- 
change Ibr five hundred oi tlie elepliants ot Saii- 
* Maccabeet», book i, chap, vi, 
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drocothis*, which he kept at Apamca, in Syria t« 
Blit, after the lapse of two centuries, as Syria and 
other kingdoms of tlie East became tributary to 
]t()ine, the use of the animal in their armies was 
eitiier forbidden or discouraged. Almost the last 
rocDJcl which vve find of the elephant in Syria is a 
coin struck in honour of Antiochus, surnamed Epi- 
])lianes l^ionysius, who was raised to the tlirone of 
that kin«;dom in the 22 r)th 3 ear of the era of the 
Seleuciclie (u. c. 87), which represents the (piadnipcd 
boariiiji.' a torch, according' to tlie custom of the Syrian 
iiionarchs, with the horn of plenty behind him. 

* Stralio, lib. xv. p. 7*24. Casanh. The Latin translation of 
Strabo li;is, throiig^li Kome mistake, “ L” as a tran-lation of 
(hivicr has copied the error, (Osscinens 
torn. i. p. 7b.) If was these five elephants that Seleucus 

placed at A[)anu*a, for Strabo says, “ Seleucus Nicator placed there 
the five hundred elciihants,’' Ke, 

f Slriih(», lib. xvi. p. 7r>2. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF KI.EPHANTS IN WAR AM) IN TRI' 
CMPIIS r.V THE CARTHAGINIANS AND ROMANS. 

Aroijt hair a century after tlie death of Alexander 
the elephant was first seen in Italy. In the battle of 
lleraclea (a. c. Vyrrhiis, Kinp; of Epirus, eiii- 

jjloycd tw^enty Indian elephants against the iloinans. 
Tiiey had towers upon their backs full of bowmen ; 
and Pyrrhus is described to have been imlebted for 
his victory to the terror which the first si<;ht of 
the clej)hants inspired'^^ The Khv^ of Epirus, in- 
deed, a})pears to have o-reatly relied upon the ini- 
jiressions to be jirotluced by this new danger; tint he 
had to contend witli a people little ai*eustoined to be 
shaken by vague apjn'eliensions. Wlien Ealiricius 
♦ riorus, lib. i. cup. Itj. 
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went to Epirus to nep^ociate an eTcchancfe of prisoners 
with Pyrrhus, the Kin«; on one day ottered him f^old, 
wlheh he refused ; and on another, dnriiin; ttieir con- 
ference, caused an elepluint to he siniderdy produced, 
Jjo})ing’ to wrest from the tears of the Roman nrem^ral 
tho^e coticessions which he could not obtain by his 
bribes. 'J'he honest and undaunted warrior with a 
smile sairl, “ Neitlier your c^old yesterday nor your 
l)e!ist to-day has made any impression upon me*.” 

ithin four years after ttie battle of lleraclea the 
€‘lcphants of Pyrrhus had ceased to be formidable. 
Curius Dentatus commanded his soldiers to attack 
them with burninp; torcht's in one hand and their 
swords in the other. An accident, too, completed 
the edect of this well-conceived ])lan. A yoimp^ 
elei)hant ha vine; been wounded, made a fearful roar- 
ing”, and his mother rushino* throiie:h the field to his 
succour, and beinp; followed l)y others, threw the 
troops of Pyrrhus into com])lete disorderf. Four of 
the captured elephants were led in triumph to Horne, 
\\hei’e they were called Lucanian oxen, probably 
because they were first seen by the Romans in Lu- 
cania:);. At the siepf'c of Arg*os, Pyrrhus was equally 
unfortunate in tlie cmploynicut of this quadruped. 
In the rush ol’ his army into the town, the gates 
Averc too low to admit the turretted elej)haiits, and 
the animals crowding back carried disorder into the 
ranks of the assailants. Plutarch, who mentions 
this circumstance, relates a romantic tale of the 

* IMnlurili; i’yrriju>." I Kiilropius, lib. ii. 

+ Pliny, lib. viii. rap. 0. The elephant was very generally 
ralleil the Luranian ox by the Ivonian writers. The elymology of 
the of ihe ( J reeks is involved in some obscurity, d'homas 

Hyde, an Knglishnian well skilled in llte oriental languages, states 
tliat the animal is culled hy the Arabs p/il/, hv the Persians ;)//, 
t)v the Syiiatis /)hi/o, ami hy the Spaniards l that tlie phU of 
the Arabs hecann^ in (’optic — whence KAi/'iv— 

fhe Jews of the Juiddle age called elephants’ teeth 
shcn-dv-phitij i.e, Sec Cuper de Elei)liantis, p. lOJ. 
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aflectionate coiirap,*e of the elephant of Pyrrhus or 
this occasion, uho kept a host of enemies at l)ay 
when his master had fallen from his hack, and 
taking’ him in his trunk, succeeded in remo\ iiiiJi,’ him 
to a ])lace of safely. In a similar spirit it is told ol 
the elephant of Porus, that lie extract eil the darts 
from his master’s wounds. Plutarch and /Elian, 
who were almost conten^Mirary, both n*ivc these ijues- 
tionahle anecdotes, which they probably derived from 
some common tradition. 

The Romans having’ thus subdued the elephants 
of India, had soon to encounter those of Africa in 
much more formidable numbers. In the first Punic 
war, Re^ulus, the Roman consul, in his career ol 
splendid success, captured eighteen elephants at the 
battle of Adis ; but Xantijipus, the Lacedemonian, 
having; taken the command of the Carthaginian 
troops, so judiciously availed himselt* of the jiower ot 
his elepliants, that he completely routed tlie Roman 
army. For some time after this the Roman 

soldiers dreaded to encounter the fo. ■'idable c, asts 
who had tram])led their le;!;ions in pk \s, and 
Carthaginians, consequently, lost no v. /casion for 
their employment. The forests of Alrica abun- 
dantly supplied whatever numbers the exjienditure 
of war min-ht demand; and the Carthaginians not 
only relied upon this arm of Avar on their own 
soil, but carried their elephants across the Mediter- 
raiicaii into Sicily. At the sii'^e of Panonnus 
(Ikilerino) the Carthaginian oflicer drew up a 
hundred and forty elejihaiits in one line, in his 
attack upon the city ; but the Roman consul, Me-^ 
telliis, pouriiii;* down a shower of darts from the 
ranqiarts, tliey lied in dismay, and the Roman troojis, 
taking’ advantage of the rout, obtained a complete 
victory over the Carthag inian army Upwards of 
a hundred elephants were captured, and the consul, 
* Froiitinus, lib, ii. cap. 5, ^ 4. 
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desirous (o exliihit this extraordinary spoil to the 
adtriiring* Romans, caused an immense raft to be 
constructed of planks, covered with earth, placed 
upon empty barrels, upon which the whole num- 
ber of the elephants were conveyed across the 
straits, to Rhenium (Reo-o*io) The Roman peo- 
ple havin»; been siiliiciently c;ratifie(l by the exhi- 
bition of these rare (piadru])e(ls, the State, with a 
re})ublican economy, caused them to be put to 
death, perceiving' that the charge of their mainte- 
nance was not comj)cnsated by any serv ices which 
would be derived I'rom them t* It is stated also, 
that the j)atient animals were treated with the great- 
est indignity, being driven round the Circus by 
slaves with blunted spears. 'I’liis was, doubtless, to 
wipe away the popular impression of the terror which 
had been jiroduced by the deleat of llegnlns; and 
was somewhat like the policy of exhibiting kings in 
chains, and barbarian warriors in all the humiliation 
of slavery, to j)amper the ])ride of the Roman 
citizens. 

The defeat of the Carthaginian elephants by jMc- 
tellns docs not ajj})ear in any degree to have dis- 
couraged the national use ot the (juadruped. Han- 
nibal em])loyed them in his battles in Spain ; and 
after the capture of Saguiilniii (n. c. 2IS), he re- 
ceived reinf(jrcemcnts of the animal from Africa. In 
this year commenced the second Runic war. Han- 
nibal set out to encounter the Homans on their own 
ground, with an army of fifteen thousand foot and 
thirty-seven elejihantsJ. Having etfected the passage 

* 1/ivy and Sonora slato tlio number tlms conveyed to Ivome 
to have boon one humlrod and twenty; Dion one humirod and 
thirty-ci|^hl. 

t IMin. T1 isl. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 7. Verrius is cited by Pliny 
as the authority tor this account; but tlie naturalist stales that 
other authors afliriii that tliey were not killed. 

f Appiau. ISee also Jbiutropius; lib, iii. 
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of the PjTennees, ho, according: to some mithoritics, 
trn versed Roussillon and Lnnpiedoc, and crossed 
the Rfione at Orana:o. The elephants were made lo 
pass the rapid river with extreme diiliculty. liivy 
states that the Carthaginian ”-eneral, being* mial)le to 
overcome their violent reluctance to enter the stream 
by ordinary means, directed the gaiide ol‘ one of the 
fiercest to irritate the animal, and then plimg-e into 
the river. The elephant followed him in a transport 
of ragfc ; and tlie remainder, imitating* his (‘xample, 
reached the opposite shore The account which 
Rolybins gives of this circumstance is, however, mate- 
rially dilFcrent. The narrative of the (Jreek historian 
is so interesting in itself, and so illustrative of the 
habits of the animal, tliat we willingly transcribe itf. 

“ Hannibal having posted his cavalry as a reserve 
on the side towards the sea, commanded the infantry „„ 
to begin their march, while hiinseli’ waited to receive 
the elef)hants, and the men that were h‘ft with theif 
on the other side of tlie river. The passage of th 
elephants was perlormed in tlie following manner:-- 
When they had made a suniciejit number of boats, 
they joined two together and fastened them strongly 
to the ground upon the bank of the river. The 
])rea(llh of both together was about fifty feet. To 
the extremity of these they fixed two more, which 
were extended over into the water; and to jirevnit 
tlie whole from being lofisened and carried down 
the river by the rapidity oi’ the current, they secured 
the side that was turned against the stream by 
strong cables fastened to the trees along the bank. 
Having in this manner finislied a kind of bridge, 
which was extended to the length of about two 
hundred feet, they then added to it two other 

i}: Livy, lib. xxi. cap. 2H. 

•}• Silius Ilalicus has described the passage ol the llhoiie )>y 
the elcphantSj in his third book. 
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|float.s of a miicli lar«'cr size, whicli were very firmly 
f joined iooellifr, but were fastened in so slight a 
manner to the rest, that they might -at any time be 
separated from them with little dillicnlty. A great 
number of floats were fixed to these last floats, by 
the helj) of which, the boats that were designed to 
tow them over might hold tliem firm against the 
violence of the stream, and carry tliem in satety 
with the elephants to the other side. They then 
spread a (juantity of earth over all the floats, that 
their colour and ajipearance might as nearly as was 
possible resemble the ground on shore. The ele- 
plumts were usually very tractable ujion land, and 
easy to be governed by their conductors, but were 
at all times under the greatest a})])reliensions when- 
ever they approached the water. IJpon this occasion, 
therefore, they took two female elephants, and led 
them first idoiig the floats; tlie rest readily fol- 
lowed ; but no sooner were they arrived upon the 
farthest Jlo:its, than the rojies being cut which 
hound them to the rest, they were immediately 
lowed away by the boats towards the other side. 
The elephants were seized with extreme dread, and 
moved from side to side in great fury and dis- 
ordei’. But when they saw iliat they were every 
■ way surrounded by the water, their very fears at 
. last constrained them to remain quiet in their place. 
I In this manner two other tloats being from time to 
time jirepared and titled to the rest, the greater 
j)arl of the elejdiants were carried safely over. There 
.were some indeed, that were so much disordered 
" by their fears, that tliev threw themselves into the 
/driver in the midst of their passage. This accident 
was latal to the conductors, who })crishcd in the 
stream; but the beasts themselves, exerting all 
their strength, and raising their large trunks above. 
Mhe surface of the river, were by that means eua- 
|blcd not only to breathe freely, but to discharge 
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the waters also as fast as they received them ; and 
having by lon^ stni«;«'linp^ surmounted likewise the 
rapidity of the stream, they at last all p;ained the 
opposite bank in sai’ety 

In his inarch along' the bank of the Isere, towards 
the pass of the Little St. Bernard, Hannibal enconn- 
tered the most determined resistaina* from the hardy 
inonntaineers, who rolled down fiagineiits of rock 
upon his advanced guard ; but whenever the ele- 
phants ajipeared, the people tied in terror. As he 
proceeded into the Alps, the same result of their for- 
midable and strange a]ipearance comjiensated the 
Carthaginian for the delays which they necessarily 
interposed to the rapidity o! his march. The ground 
was slijipery with a recent fall of snow, and the fear- 
ful acclivities, even without this obstacle, w^ere little 
suited to the jirogress of the elephant, the inhabitant 
of the plains. In tifieen days the passage was 
accom})lished, but the army was reduced to twenty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse. The.se 
mighty passes, through wh'ch neither the energies 
of war nor the quiet strength of commercial iiilct- 
course had created safe av.d practicable roads, saw 
their rugged pathways strewn xvith the carcases of 
men and beasts who topjiled over the fearful chasms, 
or perished by exliaustion and w^aiit ol’ food : 

“ (ircai >v;i.s tlio tumuli there, 

Deafc'niii^^ the when in barburir pumj), 

'I'he (larliiauinlaii, on Ills marcii to lioiiie, 

Entered their fastm.'sse.s. 'J ranipliiie the siinw.s, 

The war-iior.se reaied, and the towtiuni ekqihaiit 
Upturned his Irnnk into the niurkv sky, 

Then tumldr’d headlong, swallowed up and lost, 

He and ids rider.'' Jiojcru's Jtahj. 

The number of elephants destroyed is not mentioned 
by the hi.storian.s ; many necessarily perished, but 
* Polybius, by Hampton, book iii, chap, 4. 
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enouo'h remained tocoiistitnte a powerful force, soon 
to be employed in the ])atlles of tlie Tieiinis and of tlie 
''frebia. It is difliciill to imao;ine bow these animals 
w-ere conveyed at all through the tremendous passes 
of the Al))s, without some mechanical contrivance. 
In the Ilonian invasion of Macedon, the consuh 
INiartius, lacilitated the descent of the elephants 
down a steep mountain by the construction of tem- 
])oiary bride^es’''. It does not tip])ear that Hannibal 
ad(»pted any similar means, but n'lied upon that all- 
coiHjueriiiij; eiK‘r^*y which, in its nvjjeral inlluence 
upon his army, has rendered this celebrated passaj^e 
ol the Alps one of the most wonderful events of 
aiK.ient history. 

Tlie historians minutely describe the powerful 
elfects which the (‘lephants produced in the battle of 
the Trebia. Livy records that the (ianls, who were 
auxiliaries of the Homans, could mit bear up 
a^’ainst the tiercencss of their assaults. Appian 
states that the Homan horses in this ^-reat battle 
could (‘iidure neither the si^ht nor the smell of 
the ele])hants. Silius Italicus assin-ns the victory 
of Hannibal principallx to his elejihants. The poet 
of the Punic war has descril)ed a contest between an 
elephant tuid a Homan soldier w ith {;Teat spirit and 
])om}) of laiiii'ua^e: — 

Accunniliit clinics suhil.) couspcct;! per inidas 
Vi- ( U'j^hiintoruin tarrito entu il:i dorsj). 
iSiiimpn* pra ccp< rapitiir, ecu prorata cautes 

AvuUi aioutis, 'I rcl>iam(|uc iusuota limcutciii 
Pr:r ‘'C j'cctorc afjit, spuiuuiitlfjuc imuhat alveo. 

Exploraut ;uivcr‘'a virus, poiapu’ a'^pera duro 
Nititiir ad laudem virtU'< iuterrita clivo. 

Naiiupic inlioiioratain l’'il)rciiu'' pcrdcrc mortem 
let iania- iiudam impatictis, Spcctaldiuui, iiupiit, 

Nee, Eurtmia, nicum condcs Mil> gur^itc Ictum. 


* Livy, lib, xliv. cap, 5, 
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Experiar, sitne in terns, doiuitarc quod ensis 
Non queat Ausonius, Tyrrhenavc permoet hasta. 
Turn jacit adsurgens, dextroque in lumine sistit 
Spieula Sivva fenu, lelumquc in vulnere linqiiit. 
Stridorc horrisono peuetranteni cuspidis ictum 
l)ellua prosequitur, laceramquc cruore profuso 
AttoJIif fronteni, ac laj»so dat terga juagisfro. 

'^J'um verd invadunt jaculis, crebraque sagilUi, 

Atjsi jam sperare necem, imniensosque per ariuos 
Et laterum cxtcmlus venit atra cuspidc vuluus. 

Slat midta in tergo cl nigranti lancea dorso, 

Ac sylvam ingentern concusso corpt>re vibral: 

Donee, consumlis longo certaminc telis, 

Concidit, ct clausit inagna vada pressa ruiua.” 

Si/iu.si J/aL li!>. 

For as 

The tower’d elephants attempt to pass, 

Into the Hood with violence tliey 1‘ell 
(As when a rock lorn I’rom its native hill 
By tempests, falls into the angry main) ; 

And Trebia, afraid to entertain 

Such monstrous bodies, llics before their breast, 

Or shrinks beneath them willi their weight oppres'^' 
But as adversity nian^s courage tries, 

And fearless valour doth to honour vise 
'J'hrough danger, stout Fibremus doth disclaim 
A death ignoble, or that wanted fame ; 

And cries, ^ My fate shall be observ’d, nor shall 
Fortune beneatli these waters bide n)y fall. 

I’ll try if earth doth any living bt'ar 
Which the Ausonian sword an<l Tyrrheu spear 
Cannot subdue and kill/ With that, lie press’d 
II is lance into the right eye of the beast, 

That, witli blind rage, tiie })enctrating blow 
Pursued ; and tossing up his mangled brow, 
J3esmear'd with reeking blood, with horrid cries 
Turns round, and from bis fallen master Hies; 

'J'lien with their darts and frequent arrows all 
Invade him, and now dare to hope his fall. 
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nis immense shouhlcrs and his sides appear 
One wound enlire ; his dusky hack dotii hear 
Irinmnerablc shafts, that, like a wood. 

Still weaving as he moved, upon him stood ; 

Till, in so long a fight, their weapons all 
Consum’d, he fell, death hasting through his fall.” 

Si/ius Jla/. by Thomas lioss, ’ nil, p. Ill, folio. 

In croRsino; the Apennines after tlie battle of the 
Trobia, seven of these animals were starved to deatli 
The small inimber remaininc;- to Hannibal was [iroba- 
bly still more rccbiced by subsequent fatigine, till at 
last, in passino* the Arno, which was swollen by the 
mountain torrents, large numbers of men and horses 
perished; and of his elephants there only remained 
to Hannibal that Getidian beast on which he him- 
self rode t- 

qualis facies, et qiuili dign.i tahella 
Cum (ioclula Dueem portarct bellua hiscum ! ” 

Juvenal, Satire 10. 

I “ O for some masterdiand the chief to tniec, 

As through ih’ Etrurian swamps, by rain increased, 

Spoil’d of an eye, he flounced on his Octulian beast! ” 

Gifford. 

In a previous passage ofthePu, the Carthaginian 
leader had advantageonsly employed his eleplnints, 
by forming them in a line across the shallow river, so 
that the force ol’ the current being broken by those 
bulky masses, Ids soldiers might pass through with 
comparative case J. Hcrdiccas put liis eleydiants to 
a similar use in his unfortunate passage of the Nile 
near Mem j) his. 

The elephants with which Hannibal had ciossed 
the Alf)s had thus wholly perished; but he had 
found their services too valuable to cojiduct the war 
without their aid. He was supplied witli large rein- 
Livy, lib. xxi, cap. .58. f Livy, lib. xxii. cap. 2. 

f Livy, lib, xxi, c. 47. 
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forccments from CiirthiiGre. At the battle of Cannre 
(a.c. 216) the Roman o*eneral attacked them with 
fnv-l)rands, setting fire also to the wooden towers on 
their hackstand some oftlie terrified animals ])hm^ed 
into the river. Silius Jtalicus has described with 
Ids accustomed power the services of Ilannibars ele- 
phants at lliis memorable battle. Keither Livy nor 
Aj>|)iaii, however, mention the ])!Ctures(jne circum- 
stances of which that poet has availed himself. We 
can only alford space to copy the passage wdiich re- 
counts the terror of the elejdiants at the contlagTa- 
tion of their turrets: — 

Sparqi il:if^ranto< contra hcllantia nionstra 
Dardanius t cdas dnclor jnhcl, ct facis atra^ 

(^nos circiimlcrl complcri sulfiire in\iros, 

Nec jiis'io iriora ; colledis lunianliu lucent 
Tci'fjii ('Ici)hant(>runi tlaiiimis, paslus{|uc sonoro 
Ignis ('dux v(uto ju?r propugnaculu I’ertur. 

Non iilifcr IMnd.' Uliodoptivo Inceiidiu })'astor 
Cum jucit. et. svlvis spatiatur fervida pcstis, 

Frondosi igncscunt scopuli, subduxpic per alta 
(yollucel jiiga dis-ultans Vulcaiiius ardor. 

It fera candenti lorrcnle bituniine corpus 
Amens, ct laxo diducit liniite turmas. 

Nec cuifpjam virtus ])ro))iora capcssorc bclla ; 
I.ongiri(|uis audeut jacvdis ct arundinis ictu. 

Uritur imj)aticn«;, ctmagni corporis a'.stu 
Hue attjue hue jactas accendit bcllua flammas : 

Donee vicini tandem .se fluminis undis 
iU'.'i cipitem dedit, ct, (ciiui decepta fapjore 
Stagnaiitis per plana \adi, tulit incita lotigis 
Exsianlem ripi'^ tlammain, luiu denicpic sese 
Gurgilis iinmeibil nujlcin capiciile prolundo.” 

SiL ]ial. lib. ix. 

The yet prevailing Roman, to w itbstatid 
'J he fury of these monsters, gives etnnmand 
That burning torches, wheresoe’er tliey go, 

Should be opposed, and sulph’rous flames to throw 
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Into their towers. This, with all speed, obey’d, 

The elephants they suddenly invade ; 

Whose smoking backs witli flames collected shined, 

That, driven on by the tempestuous witjd, 

Thrimgh their high bulwarks fire devouring spread. 

As when on Kliodope or Pindiii,' head 
A sliephcrd scatters lire, ami tlirough the groves 
And NNoods, like an Iml plagjje, it ragmi: moves, 

The leafy rocks are lired, and all the hilis, 

Lea[)ing, now liere, now there, bright Vulcan fills. 

J>u( wlien tile Imrning sulpiiur once begun 
'I’o pare)] their skins, lli’ unruly monsters run 
Like mad, and drive tlie cohorts from their .'^tand ; 

Neither durst any undertake at hand 

'J'o light them ; hut their darts ami javelins throw 

At distance : burning, they impatient gr<»w, 

And, ihrougli tlie beat of their vast boilic'S, hcM’C 
And there, the flames increasing bear ; 

'J'ill, by the smooth adjoining stream, at last 
Deceiv’d, iheinselves into ’l they headlong east; 

And with them all their flames, that still appear 
’Jb)ve tlie tall bauk.s, till, botli together, there. 

In the deep channel of tlie flood expire.” 

Si/itts T/tonids Jiass^ IGll, p.2Gl. 


Pliny has recorded, to the disadvantap:e of Han- 
nibal, that after litis battle he caused a combat to 
take ];lace between some of bis Uoinan ftrisoners 
and an elepbtiiit ; and tbtit basing,’ ])romised bis 
liberty to tlie soldier who should be victor, one of 
Ibern bad the o-ood fortune to slay tlie lieast siuole- 
banded. llamiibal, however, fearing,- that the Ro- 
inaiis should lose their dread of his elephants, if this 
brave man sliould return to relate his triumph, 
caused him to be murdered in cold blood. 

In the military operations j)receding- the sie^e of 
Capua, we tiiid the Carthaginians employ ini^' ele- 

2 a 2 
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phants in lar^’e nnm]>ers ; and in the battle of Nola 
(n. c. 215) four elq)hants were slain and two captured 
by the Romans t. Then ag’ain came reinforcements 
Irom Carthan^-e ; and ibur years afterwards, Hannibal 
marched from Tarentiim to the relief of ('a])iia, leav- 
ing his heavy troops and ba‘»*e;age that his hasty 
pro£!^ress to the succour of his beloved city mio'ht not 
be encumbered ; but taking- with him thirty-three 
elephants, who (says the historian) were as swift as 
his men and horses, their heavy carcases not sinking' 
under the fatigues oi* a hasty march. During the 
succeeding four years, we constantly find a notice of 
the employment of the elephant by Hannibal in this 
sanguinary war. Rut the services of the animal 
were not confined to the soil of Italy. During the 
w'hole period in which Asdrubal had commanded the 
( ■arthagiuians in Spain during the absence of his 
brotluu', the elephants of Africa were incessantly 
battling with tlie Roman legions. In llie great 
tight with the two Scipios at Tortosa, Asdrubal 
was defeated, but lie saved his ele]>liants At Cor- 
dova, at Indibilis, at M unda, at A uriiix, large numbers 
ol’ elej)hanls were invariably left slain upon the fields 
of’ battle. At length Asdrulial lied to tlie i’yrennees, 
passed into Gaul, and crossed the Alps with horse 
and foot, and fifteen elepliants, whose numbers were 
increased on his arrival in Italy (n. c. 207). In a 
few months tlie brave, but uulbrtunate Asdrubal 
fought the battle of the Metaurus. The Romans 
directed their masses ol' horse and foot against the 
dreaded elejihants. Attacked on every side, they be- 
came furious, treading dow n their own battalions, and 
scattering deslruction wherever they rushed in their 
ungovernable career. Asdrubal, with a knowledge 
which seems scarcely to belong to his time, had pro- 
vided against this danger so generally consequent 

* Livy, lib. xxiii, cnji. JS. t lbi(L lib. xxiii., cap. 46. 
t Ibul. lib. x.\xiii. 
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Upon the employment of elephants. Their drivers 
were provided with a knife and inalleU havirii** re- 
ceived instructions to drive the knite between the 
junction oftiie head and spine of the aninud should he 
becf)me un«-overnable Six were thus slaughtered 
by the division of the spirnfl marrow t- Jbit neither 
the couraji'e nor the skill of Asdrnhal could stand uy) 
ag'ainst the Homan lepons. Distracted with the 
loss of his troojjs, he rusljed into the midst ol a bat- 
talion of the enemy, and died ti';litino' sin p,le- handed 
ao-ainst thousands. 

'I'lie war was carried on by Hannibal in Italy with 
various success till Scipio invaded Atrica. ^I'iie tear 
of this invasion several years before had led the Car- 
thaginians to make extraordinary exertions to repel 
their enemy; and Appian records that a number of 
ele])hants were taken in a very short tijue, to be 
trained for war. The rapidity with which this chase 
was executed proves that the elephants had not to 
be souji,-ht for at a ^reat distance from Carthao-e, 
and that they were then common in Harbary ; 
whereas they are now only found towards the river 
Sene^xd. Map^o, the brother of Hannibal, about 
the time that Scipio descended on Africa, invaded 
Italy from Carthap-e with new forces ; and drew up 
an immense front ol' eley)hants l)clore the Uonian 
cavalry at the battle of Insnbria. Hut the Homau 
arms were apain victorious Hannibal followed 
Sedpio to Africa, and the two preat penerals met at 
Zama. In the front of Hannihars line were eiphty 
elephants, who carried destruction amonpst the lipht- 
arriiod troops of Scipio ; but the wary Homau or- 
dered his cavalry to dismount, and directed all tlie 
power of his archers apainst the aflViphted beasts. 

* Livy, book xxvii. 

f Sec Blunienbach’s Phyjsiology; by Dr. EUiotson, page 217. 

X Livy, lib. xxx.cap. 18, 
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The invariable consequences (»f a panic amono\st the 
elephants a^aiii ensued ; — Haunibars right wing was 
broken by the confusion which liis flying ele])hants 
produced. He retreated for refuge to Adrnmetuin ; 
and the second Punic w^ar was at an end (n. c. r^Ol). 
By the treaty of peace the Carthaginians engaged to 
deliver uj) all their elephants of war, and never again 
to tame these animals for military sei vice. Part of 
the ele])hants which Seipio had ca])tured were sent 
to Rome to adorn his triumph. In liis procession 
to the Ca])itol, after the sacrificial victims, came the 
Carthaginian ele])liants, no longer dreaded; — and 
Africa, the “ fruitful mother of elephants,’’ was hum- 
bled in the dust. 



ri 07 nan Medallion of Africa^ 
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For a period of eis^lity years, durinc: which the 
Homans had encountered elephants of war, and had 
often captured them in larg;e numbers, they had 
never once atlempled to employ them in their 
own armies. They had, however, as we have re- 
peatedly seen, ex])ressly adapted their military tactics 
to the discomfiture of these animals, seeking most 
wisely to render them as injurious to their enemies 
as to themselves. 'I’he Roman soldiers were taught 
to wound the })rol)oscis, that sensitive instrument 
wliose powers we have so fully descrihed ; horses 
clothed in mail were yoked to chariots, in which sat 
cuirassiers w ho thrust at the elephants with pikes of 
enormous length ; other soldiers, especially opposed 
to the elojiliants, had spikes on every jiart of their 
armour to jirevent the animal from sei/ing’ them with 
his trunk ; light horsemen tlirust him w'ith their 
spears as they rushed hy at full speed ; slingers 
with stones fastened with cords to long poles assaulted 
the governor of the elephant ; and carrobalislai 
(instruments used to jiropel darts) ])oiired upon the 
devoted beast their ‘‘ iron sleet.” The legions, too, 
were taught to make way for the charging ele|)hant, 
and when he was tliirly in the centre of their ranks 
to hem him round with numbers, against which 
even his mighty force was of no avail. Such were 
the defensive means, which the Romans employed, 
to resist this assailant, who seems to have perlbrmed 
the same service of iireaking dense masses of troops 
as the artillery of modern warfare Rut the time 
at length arrived when Rome used tliem in her 
own armies. In the year after the power of Hanni- 
bal was broken at Zaina, the tirst Macedonian war 

For full details of the Roman mode of combating elepbants 
SCO Vegetius, lib. hi. c, 24. 
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commencod ; and in the very earliest action, the 
African ele])haiit was lighting as an auxiliary of his 
old enemy, the Homan spearman*. In the third 
year of that war, Titus Quiiitius Flaminius employed 
them witli signal ad\ antage against the troops of the 
King of Macedon, who could not stand up agaiirst 
this strange and formidable power f. In the second 
Macedonian war, about thirty years afterwards, Q. 
Marlins JMiilippns used tljem against Perseus, the 
last King ol‘ Macedon. The uidbrtuiiate prince, 
whose great ])redecessor by his concpiest of India 
had made Europe familiar with the ])Ower of the 
elejdiaut, ])ossessed none in his own army. Ilis 
horses were terrified at the enormous animal, and he 
theretbre, in some degree iinitatiiig the device of 
Seniiramis, caused wooden elephants to be con- 
structed containing a man, who with a kind of trum- 
pet imitated tliat sound of rage which preceded tiie 
furious onslaught of the mighty (jiiadruped j;. Ilis 
devices and his courage were eijually fruitless: after 
a war of four years Macedonia becaiiie a lloiiian 
province. 

Ill the jieriod wliicb intervened between the close 
of the lirst and the beginning of the second Macedo- 
nian w^ar, the Roman arms were turned against 
Aiitiochus King of Syria. At the battle of Magnesia, 
the African elephant came into contest with the 
Indian, as had before been the case under the 
Ptolemies. The peaceful inhabitants of the marshy 
])laiiis and pathless woods ol' two remote continents, 
separated from each other by seas ami deserts, were 
brouglit together in liostile array by the restless jias- 
sious of rival states. The African elephants of 
iScipio were found greatly inferior in height and 

Liv, lib. xxxi. c. oG. f Polybius. 

Polyajiius, lib. iv. c. 20. 
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strength to the Indian ones of Antiochus. They 
were placed therefore in his rear, as a reserve. But 
neither man nor elephant could stand against Ihe 
force of the Homan sword. Fifty thousand of the 
troops of Antiochus were killed or caj)tured, and only 
fifteen elephants escaj)ed alive on that day of slau»'h- 
ter The Iloinuns enforced tiic same condition of 
peace, as they exacted of tlie Cartha«-inians. Antio- 
chus en^ao'ed to deliver up his elephants and to train 
no more for war. His successor, however, must have 
violated this provision of tlie treaty; for in about 
twenty years after the battle of .Ma^'uesia we find him, 
as we have already described, leading' his thirty-two 
elenhauts ag'ainst Jerusalem. The history of Jtornc 
exhibits otinn’ instances ol' the anxiety of the republic 
to destroy the power of the elephant. In the war 
against Jugurtha (n. c. Ill) the Romans killed and 
ca])tured large numbers of the African elephants; 
till at length the Nuinidiau King delivevcal up all 
that remained as a sjmil toMetellus (a. c. 108.) 

Julius Ctesar had, occasionally, the elephant in his 
armies; l)uthe appears to have attached very little 
importance to their use. They were probably incum- 
brances to the ra|)idity of his marches ; and were 
retained only to give encouragement to his soldiers 
where they were likely to be opposed by the same 
description of force, or to strike a ])anic into those 
nations who were unused to this mode of making war. 
Thus, in a battle w ith Scipio in Africa, although he 
was opposed by thirty elephants bearing towers of 
archers, he left his own elephant force in the rear of 
his line, and discomfited those of Scipio with his 
archers and sliiigers. Amongst the various medals 
that were struck in honour of the great dictator, there 


Livy, lib. xxxvii. 
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's one which represents Ihs head, the reverse bcin^ a 
>iurn])hal chariot drawn ])y four elephants. This 
|nedal is supposed to relate to the coiujuest of Juba 
and the Mauri in Africa. Another medal which was 
struck by the emperor Trajan in honour of Julius 
>C<Esar, and which represents an elephant trampling 
|up{)ii a serpent, is supposed to have reierence to the 
:saine event. 



f CfGsav has left us an anecdote in his African Com- 
mentaries which strikingly exhibits the mode in which 
the elephant was accustomed to tight. A wounded 
elephant, furious with rage, attacked an unarmed 
follower of the troops, and kneeling upon him crushed 
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the life out of his body. A veteran of tlie fifth lef^ion 
rushed forward to attack the beast who was roarin«^ 
and lashinp; with Ids proboscis. The elephant imme- 
diately forsook his victim ; and, catchinp; up the 
.soldier in his trunk, whirled him in the air. ]]ut the 
intrepid warrior did not lose his presence of mind ; 
he wounded the elephant in his sensitive jiroboscis, 
till, exhausted with pain, he dropped the soldier, and 
lied in terror to his companions. 

J’olyienus atlirrns that Ca'sar carried a larp^e 
armed elephant into Britain to inspire our insulated 
ancestors with a new terror. Tlie circumstance seems 
to be very doubtful ; as Casar himself makes no 
mention of it in his own eoinincntaries. Bolyamus 
appears to ascribe extraordinary virtiie to such a de- 
monstration of power, for he says, “ a victory was 
p;ained by Caxsar, in a battle with the Gauls, by a 
.single elephant^.” Dion atTirms that the emperor 
Claudius employed the same force in his invasion of 
Britain nearly a century afterwards. Our own Milton 
has received the statement as worthy of belief: — 

“ He who waited ready with a huge pre])aration, 
as if not .safe enough amidst the dower of all his 
Romans, like a great eastern king with armed ele- 
phants, marches through (jallia. So full of peril was 
this enterprise esteemed, as not without all this equi- 
page, and stranger teirors than Roman armies, to 
meet the native and the naked British valour defend- 
sng their country t.’’ 

Antiquarian writers, who have examined the subject 
with an attention somewhat disproportioned to its real 
importance, appear to agree that although there are 
many medals existing representing Julius Ca?sar :ukI 
his immediate successors drawn in chariots by ele- 

viii. 

f Milton’s History of England, book ii. 
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phants, the Roman princes were not accustomed to 
grace their triumphs l)y this j)arade, until the time 
of Alexander Scverus. In the triumph of Ciesar for 
his victories in CJaul, elephants were used as l)earers 
of torches to illuminate the procession which took 
place at night. Idiis was in the last day of the 
triumph, when Cjesar went home after sup})er crowned 
Avith tlowers, and receiving the almost idolatrous 
incense of a shouting multitude^. 

-•^Twas ; hut now 
A thoii'iaiiiJ torches, turning night to day, 

Blazed, and the victor, springing from his seal, 

Went up, and kneeling, as in fervent [uayer, 
loitered the (Capitol.” Italy. 

In his African triiimpli, the spoils of Avar Avere ex- 
hibited upon chariots of ivorv ; ami the Avhole ap- 
paratus of tlie |)omj) had n'ference to elephants t. 
Pomj)cy, upon his return iVom his victories in Atrica, 
was drawn in a chariot by four elephants to the gates 
of Rome. Rut the pride of the compieror was limited 
by natural obstacles. I'iie triumj)lial arcli was too 
narrow to atlmit the unaccusiometl pomp ; and the 
victor Avas oldiged to descoiv! and resort to the. 
humbler exhibitions with udiich Rome had been fami- 
liar J. The vitlicule which must have been thrown 
upon Pompey on account of this remarkable failure 
(for a highly luxurious peo])le never fail to cultivate 
that sj)irit which makes the satire of the great a very 
general pleasure) may have deterred the earlier em- 
perors, prodigal as Avere the senate and the people of 
every ostentation that could ])amper their bloated 
pride, from the rejK’titiou of such an uufortuuate ex- 
periment. When, however, more than tsvo centiu ics 
after J'onipey, the Roman arms were directed again.st 

* Suetonius, and Dion. -}- See p. 3-U. 

I Piutarcli^ ^^Boinpey.'’ 

2 C 
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the Persians, the emperors became imitators of orien- 
tal splendour in tlicir triiiin])lis and the elephant- 
chariot was not nnl’re(]uently seen at Rome, hearing* 
the coiupieror, who was surrounded by all the maj;- 
niiicenee which ini^ht command the ]) 0 })ular adula- 
tion. It is unnecessary to trace these ceremonials 
witli antiquarian minuteness, particularly as wc have 
a descii|)tion, from the eloquent pen ot' (iil)l)on, of the 
triumph ol Aurelian (a.d. 274) aiter his coiupiest of 
Palmyra, wliieh may shew tlu' nature of these spec- 
tacles, so n-ratifyin«“ to the pride of Koine and so 
liumiliatiii;^- to the xantjuished nations whom she 
insultetl in the haughty spirit which had so loni;' ren- 
dered her su]n’emacv odious: — "‘The pomp\vaso]>ened 
by twenty ele])}iants, four royal liters, and above 
two hundred of the most curious animals from every 
climate of the north, the east, and the sotitli. They 
were followed hy one llioiisand six hundred ^‘ladia- 
tors, devoted to the cruel amusement of tlie amplii- 
theatre. 'ilie wealth of Asia, the arms and ensio-ns 
of so many cornpiercd nations, and the mapiilieent 
plate and wardrobe of the Syrian (Jneen, were dis- 
closed ill exact symmetry or artiul disorder. 4'he am- 
bassatlors of tlie most remote parts ol’ the earth, of 
ylMliiopia, Aiabia, iVrsia. Ikictriana, India, and 
(Ihiiia, all reinarkaljlr lyv their rich or sinoailar dresses, 
ilisplaycd the iame and jiowcr ol the Roman em- 
peror, wiio exposed likewise to the ])nhlie \iew 
the ])resents lliat he liad reeei^e(l, and ])articiilarly 
a liieat number of ciowns t>f p^oid, the oilerini^s of 
grateful cities. The victories ol Aurelian were at- 
tested by tlie long train ol' captives who rehictanlly 
attended liis trinm[)ii, — (hmls. Vandals, Sarmatians, 
Alemanni, Praidvs, (lOths, Syrians, and h^gyptians. 
Kach jieople was dislinguisheil hy its ])eeuliar in- 
scription, and the title ol Amay.ons was bestowed on 
ten martial hei'oincs of the (iuthic nation, who liad 
been taken iu amis. But evei’y eye, disregarding the 
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crowd of captives, was fixed on the Emperor Tetricus, 
and ilic Queen of the East. The former, as well as 
his son, whom he had created Avi^vistus, was dressed 
ill (iallie trowsers, a saifron tunic, and robe oi* pur- 
ple. The beauteous fie;ure of Zeiiobia was confined 
by fetters of ^-old ; a slave supported the gold chain 
which encircled her neck, and she alrmjst fainted 
under the intolerable weight of jevvels. She pre- 
ceded on foot the inagniliceiit chariot in which she 
once ho])ed to enter the gates of Home. It was fol- 
lowed by two other chariots, still more sumptuous, 
of tldenathus and of the I\*rsiau monarch. Tlie tri- 
um])hal car of Anrelian (it had formerly been used 
by a Ciotbic king) was drawn, on tliis memorable 
occasion, either by lour stags or )>y four elt‘])lumts 
Although the C’msar.s ahstaiiied from using ele- 
phants to bear them in triumphal chariots to ilie 
Citadel, the honours of the quadruped were not 
wanting to these rulers of Home. Such homage 
was often paid during their lives, and sometimes it 
was jiosthumous. Tlie senate voted Augustus a, iri- 
umplia! arch, a clniriot drawn by two elephants, and 
a statue, — which circumstanc';' is recorded in llic tul- 
lowing medal. 



Decline ami fall, clmp. xi. 

5 > 
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After the dcalh of Augustus, his statue was 
drawn in a chariot l)y four elephants to the C'ircus, 
when the games commenced ; and tliis posl-fune- 
real honour was also celebrated by a medal. 



It appears to have been customai'v to open tlie 
games willi some sucli striking j)rocession. '^I'herc 
is an ancient bas-relief described by Montfaucou 
which is supposed to represent 1 lie statue of Romulu 
drawai by elephants in a chariot to the Circus, at th 
commencement of the Quirinal games, which W'er 
aiinuaily held in lionour ot‘ the founder ofRome^. 

In their decrees of triumphs to the emperors, th 
senate tiad little regard to the virtues of the priiici 

’5' See Montfaucou, Sup]), loin, iii, j’. 220. 
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whom they flattered. Their lioma^c, as amonn;st other 
patrician bodies in later times, was extorted by power 
alone. The senate voted C’alip^ula a chariot drawn by 
elephants. The follow ing medal represents the tyrant 



sitting* as a (lod, surrounded by stars. This dis- 
i>;ustino' servility was not exaggerated on the coin, 
tor the Romans saluted him by the tiile of Jn])iter 
Latialis, raised a tem])le to his honour, and a})pointed 
priests to perform his sacrifices. 

Nero and his mother Agrippina, ecjually worthless 
and despical)le, received the same honour of an 
elephant-chariot. 
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After the subjection of the Carthaginians and of the 
kings of Asia to the power of the republic, and after 
the civil contests of Caesar and roini)ey were at an 
end, elephants of battle appear to have almost entirely 
I fallen into disuse in the Roman armies. The em- 
|j)erors, however, occasionally encountered them in 
[their African and Eastern wars; and Africa con- 
tinued to be personified as a. female wearing the 
head-skin of an elephant. The follow ing medal w as 
struck in the reign of Antoninus Pius, to celebrate a 
victory. 



Jbitalthougli ele})hanis were scarcely used in battle 
by the Romans, after the establishinent of the impe- 
rial government, they doubtless continued abuiulant 
within the city ; and on one occasion it aj)|)eare(l j<ro- 
bable that the animal would again be actively em- 
ployed in war. AVheu Didius Julianas was about 
to take the field against Septiinius Severus, Rome 
was tilled Avith horses and elepliants for service 
(a. I). 19;^). In the great battle between Alexander 
Severus and Artaxerxes (a. d. 23U), three hundred 
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elephants were captured from the Persians, of which 
the emperor conveyed a number to Rome; and it 
was on this occasion that tlie chariot ol' Severns was 
drawn by elephants. Diirinp:, however, a ])eriod of 
more than five centuries, the brutal s])orts of the 
Circus occasioned a gTcater destruction of the animal 
than the most profuse waste of the llf)man wars. Rut 
this in’actice «Tadually fell into disuse ; and at leng th, 
in the time of Justinian (.\. n. 5*27), an elephant 
was esteemed a wonder both at Rome and Constan- 
tinople In Africa, also, the animal was once more 
left to wander amidst his native forests unmolested, 
except by the neo:ro wJio ixupiired ivory for his 
armlets; till in process of time the modes by which 
the Carthaginians had trained their elephants of 
war became utterly unknown, and the African s])e- 
cics w'as believed incapable of the disci])hne which 
still subjects the Indian to the use of man. A 
wandering population of Aral)s spread over the 
fairest parts of Africa, to whose rapid movements 
in a pastoral life the elephant would have been 
worse than useless ; while the camel conducted the 
commercial intercourse of lh(‘ Moors with the Mus- 
sulman nations of Asia. Thus it is that the des- 
tinies of man so essentially modify those of the 
inferior animals; and that the revolutions of civiliza- 
tion ])roduce physical clianges, sometimes even more 
striking, because more rapid, than the ordinary pro- 
cesses of decay and renovation which Nature ex- 
hibits. 

In the next chajHer wc shall endeiivour to present 
a general view of the Roman ampliitheatre*, in which 
elephants w^ere largely enpdoyed for the gratification 
of the patricians as well as the ])Icl)cians of Rome. 
The subject altogether forms a curious chapter iu the 
* See cljjiptcj- i. p. 0. 
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Chapter XII. 


THE n05I\\ AMPIIITHK \TUE. 

The history of thp Ainphitlieatro is intimately con- 
nected with the history ol' (he moral habits and the 
political condition of the llonum ])eople. When the 
elephants of Metellns were driven by slaves around 
the Circus, tlie exhibition appears to liave been de- 
vised, not to ^’ratify the cruel ])assions of the po- 
pulace, but to destroy those tenors which were 
unworthy of the Roman name. Jiut when live 
thousand wild beasts of all kinds were slan^htered at 
the dedication of tlie Colosseum ol' Vespasian, and 
ein-hty thousand spectators, looking down securely 
from their marble seats, shouted with a ferocious 
joy at the dyin^ a«-onies ol’ the mangled victims, the 
Roman coura^’e was »-one ; tlie Roman liberty was 
trampled upon ; public niai^nificence ajid private 
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wretchedness went huiid-iii-hand ; the purpled sena- 
^lor and Ihe ranijed citizen were equally corrupted 
land degraded by a brutal despotism. Milton, who 
Ibetter, perhaps, than any man, had seen the indis- 
soluble connexion between manners and government, 
lias thus described the Itomans under Tiberius; — 

That people, victor once, now vile and base, 

Deservedly made vassal ; who, once just, 

atid mild, and temp'rale, fomjuer’d well ; 
l)Ut governed ill tlic nations ntubrr yoke. 

Peeling their province-', exhausted all 
l:{y lu>t and rapine; first ambitious grown 
Of irliimph, that insulting vanity; 
d'hen cruel, by their sports to blood inured 
Of lighting beasts, and men to beasts exposed; 

Luxurious by their wealth, and greedier still, 

And from llie daily scene clleniinatc*.*’ 

1 For four centuries this “ daily scene of des- 
I picable cruelty went forwtird, with a ])rodio'ality of 
c\[)ense that, iniu-ht Inive bestowed kiiowlcdjge and 
i comfort and independence n])on the starving,' and 
ignorant ]iopuhice, who cron Jed to these irighttul 
sports. Bnt it was the policy of their rulers to keep 
them ])oor and proiligate, ig'iit)iaiit and ferocious, 
ragged and tmmilluous; captivated by shows, and 
reckless of the solid enjoyment of w hich those very 
shows de]u’ived them. At length “ the Irenteiulous 
somul of the tJothic Irnmjiel'* was heard at the gates 
of the im])erial eitv. ITie goklon ])orehes and the 
ivory pillars of ihe Amphitheatre of Vespasian were 
given nj) to the rajrine ol the barbarians; the very 
elamj)s ot iron and brass that hekl logeilier the pon- 
derous stones of tiuit wonderfnl edifice were re- 
moved by the ])lnnderers; and succeeding genera- 
tions went thither as to a quarry to find the mate- 
rials of their temples and their palaces. Yet the 

Parudkc Kcgiuucd, book iv. 
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“ enormous skeleton*’ still stands, to show what pro- 
dig:ious works may be raised by the skill and ]ier- 
severance of man, and how vain are the mightiest 
displays of his power when directed towards objects 
which are unsuited to advance his capacity for 
knowledge and for virtue. 

Those exhibitions of the Circus which consisted 
of tlie combats of wild beasts with each other, origi- 
nated in the desire of the rulers of itoriie to flatter 
the vanity of the people, by disjdaying* to them the 
wonders of distant regions which had submitted to 
the arms of the republic. I'liny states that Mntius 
Scievola (a. c. 102) was the tirst who exhibited a 
combat of lions in the Circus. It is said that C. 
Scipio iS’asica and C. Lent ulus were the first who 
introduced combats between beasts and armed men ; 
and that lions, bears, and other cjuadrupeds of prey 
were let loose in the arena to fight with slaves and 
convicts Lucian states that the same brutal practice 
was pursued at Athens in the time of Solon. When 
Sylla found it necessary to ymrehase the sulfrages ot 
the people by arts, which were more ])o\verrul with the 
vain multitude than the fame of his great ex])Ioits, he 
availed himselt ol tliat love of brutal sports which had 
become a confirmed ])assion with tlie Romans, lie 
])rocured a hundred lions Irom Mauritania, as well as 
men who were accustomed to fight them ; and thus 
the desire to see human blood How became a new 
excitement, till at length, 

of e:i^or niitioiis niri, 

In nmrniur’cl pity, «)r loiul-roiirM a])|)l:iusL‘, 

As man was slaughtei’d by bis fellow manf.” 

It was the policy of the growdng factions of Pom- 
pey and Ca?sar to vie witii each other in the magui- 
iiccncc of the exhibitions of the Circus. Pornpey, at 
the dedication of his theatre, exhibited an almost in- 
*'5' Livy, lib. xliv. f Childe Harold, canto iv. 
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credible number of lions (five hundred, accordinp; to 
some authorities), and ci;:;hteeu ele])hants, fi^htin^ 
with each other, and with armed men. It would 
appear from a passage in Seneca, in which the phi- 
losopher speaks with indipiant reprehension of such 
cruel sports, that l\>iupey was the first who intro- 
duced men into the arena as combatants witli ele- 
phants. Tile humiliating exliibition of the elephants 
of Metelhis could scarcely be considered as a similar 
fio'ht, for they were doubtless trained to disjilay the 
timidity of iiabitnal obedience. Previous to tlie ex- 
liibition of elephants ];y S'omjicy, they had fou^-ht in 
the Circus witli each other, and with bulls In the 
second consulate of Poinjiey (a. c. 54), a iininber of 
elephants were opposed in the Circus to fictulian 
archers; and this exhil'ition, according’ to Idiny, 
seems to have been distin»*nished by several re- 
markable circumstances. One of the elephants, al- 
though furious Irom a wound, is recorded to have 
seized upon the shields of his atlversaries, and to 
have thrown them in the air witli a jieenliar move- 
ment, doubtless the effect of train ino\ which caused the 
shields to wliirl round before their fall to the earth t* 
Oil this occasion, too, an elejiliant having lieen killed 
by a single blow of a javeUn through his eye, his fel- 
lows rushed forward iu a general eiiarge to save him, 
and coming with great i'orce against the iron railings 
of the Circus, broke them down and injured several 
of the spectators. The elephants, however, were 
soon comj)letely at the mercy ot their ])raetised as- 
sailants; and the liislorlan Dion adds a. doseription 
of a wonder no less honourable to the Roman ])eoj)le 

* Pliny, lil). viii. vii. 

f The* passage in IMiny runs tlnis : ;il)iv|)ta siuta jat iens in 
sublime, qmv decideutia xnluptali spoelautibus erani in orbein 
circumacla, viduti ai'tc.” Tl’.c Pruiudi trai’.slalion uf Pliny de- 
scribes the uiovciiKMit in three wonis, lor wliiidi we have no ade- 
quate Englisli expression: Ketoiiiber cn pirouettant.” 

VOL. II. 2 d 
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Ilian to the sap;acity of the elephants. The specta- 
tors, he says, so compassionated the animals when 
they saw them raisin^' their trunks to heaven, roaring- 
most piteously, as if imploring the Gods to avenge 
the cruel treachery which had comjielled them to 
come from their native Ibrcsts, that they demanded 
that they should be saved. I^liny, relating the same 
story, states that the populace were so touched by 
the terror which the elephants exhibited, and so full 
of admiration at their sagacity, that, regardless of 
the presence of Pornpey, and iorgetful of his muni- 
licence, they rose from their seats and demanded, 
with imprecations against the Consul, that the com- 
bat should be at an end. But habit apjiears soon to 
have reconciled the people to the torturing cruelties 
of the amphitheatre, 

“ where murder hreathod her tdoody steam.” 

We have no other recorded instance of their clemency 
towards beasts ; and too often, w hen the exhausted 
gladiator tottered towards the edge of the arena, tc 
su])plicate his life I'rom the spectators, the remorse- 
less rabble tinned down llieir thumbs^ as the signa 
for the linal bulehery, and the “genial laws” of the 
C’ircns were iijjheld at no less cost than the univer- 
sal debasement of a miglity nation. 

In the games of Pompey a rhinoceros was exhi- 
bited for the tirst time; and this (jiiadruped subse- 
quently became a favourite excitement to the ])assions; 
of the Circus. Martial has tliiis described liis figh\ 
w itli the bear : 

,Sc)]]icitant puvidi (him lililnocurota inagistri, 

Scfjuc dill iiiagna* colligil ira form. 

Desperabarilur promissi pritlia Maili.s, 

Sod taiiiun iis rediit cogiiilus anlu luror. 

^ See Notes to Childc Harold, Canto iiu note 01 . Prohahly 
something else is meant hy this turning down of thumbs, beyona 
what the words filerally import 
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Namque gravem gcmino cornu sic extulit ursum, 

.lactat ut irnpositas laurus in astra pilas 

The games given by Cjcsar, during his dictator- 
sliip, were rendered attractive to the people, as 
those of Pompey had been, by the combats of ele- 
phants. “ Wlien Ctcsar, the conqueror of the world,” 
says Velleius Paterculus, “ returned to the city, he 
forgaxe all who had borne arms against him (wliich 
passes all human belieft), and exhibited ship-fights 
and contests of horse ami toot, together with ele- 
])hantsj.” On this occasion the spectators were 
well secured, by ditches which surrounded tiie arena, 
from the charges ot‘ the infuriated l)easts, who had 
annoyed them considerably at the games of Ponipey. 
In these sports of the (Jreat Dictator twenty elc- 
phauis were opposed to five hundred men on footp 
Amongst the otlier spoils which the compiered de- 
serts of Africa had atf xled him, Cmsar exhibited the 
camelopard. 

The immense supplies of untamed animals which 
the confirmed love of the sports of the C'ii-cus de- 
manded, could not be obu.iiied without a j)rodigal 
expenditure and constant anxiety on the ]iavt of the 
government of Rome. The ])eo})le, never satiated 
with such exliibitions, demanded them as the price 
of their obedience to the respective factions wlio 
courted or compelled their homage. Cielius, the 

* While the tremlUing directors of the games provoke the 
dormant fury of tlie rhinoceros, and the wratti of the mighty 
beast IS rising, the promiseil combat was despaired of; but his 
former habitual ferocity returns, and lie tosses on high with liis 
double horn the heavy bear, as the bull flings into tlie air the 
stulVed image with w Inch he is exercised. The expression ge- 
inino cornu” is diflieult to understand. 'I'lie rhinocc'ros was known 
as a one-horned animal by tlie ancients. Pliny describes him as 

uuius in nare cornu.” 

•|‘ The surprise of the historian at the clemency of Ctesar is 
not very complimentary to the Komau magnanimity. 

I Vel. Pat. fib. ii, cap. 0. 
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jpdiel, writing to Cicero, then pro-consul of Cilicia, 
expressly charo-es him to procure, at any risk or cost, 
a uumher of panthers for the next i>;anicK ; to wliich 
niaudate Cicero replies, that all possible exertions had 
been made by the hunters, but that these animals 
were unusually scarce, and that he had been obliged 
to send intc) Caria to j^rocure some We thus see 
that it was a part, and a very considerable one, of 
the Roman inaelhnery of state, to keep the j)opular 
appetite for slau^’hter incessantly su])plied. Jirutus, 
after the assassination of C.’psar, during his ^ibsence 
from Rome, ordered the to be conducted 

with the splendour to which the ])Coj)le had been 
accustomed ; and he was compelled to abstract a 
considerable sum from liis slender means of carrying 
on the war of liberty, to ])urchase “ a great number 
of strange beasts, of the whieii he would not give one 
of them to any .friend he iuid, but that they should 
all be eni])l()yed in his games f.” Augustus, having 
tlie riches of die world at his command, crowded 
the Circus at tJie soicnmizatioii of the games with 
wild l)easts troni every country. The coiuiucst 
of Kgy|)t otfered new stimulants to the ]>opular 
curiosity. Snakes of enormous magnitude were, 
exhibited in the Cornitium, and at one time| thirty- 
six crocodiles were killed in the Flaminiaii Circus. 
Claudian, who, (bur centuries alter, described the 
waste of animal life, during the long ])eriod when 
the Roman power tore every beast from its native 
desert, has jjainted the terrors which the seamen of 
Rome felt as tliey passed over the waters willi their 
strange cargo : 

The fainting; slave let fall liis trcMiihling oar, 

Aiul tiie pale master I'eared the freight he bore.'’ 

When the imperial power was firmly established, 

^ Cicero, Fain l'’pi.s. lib, ii. ep. 1 1. 

t l^lutarch ; “ Brutus.” North’s translation. 
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and the Cmsars were at liberty to indnlp^c their pri- 
vate lusts with a profiiseiiess of expenditure which 
surpasses the calculations ot* all modern luxury, and 
to display their jniblic magnificence with a prodi- 
gality which leaves the feeble despots of later days 
immeasurably behind them in the sjilendour of their 
wickedness, the sjiorts of the anijihithcatre were 
conducted upon a scale to which the Consuls of the 
rejmblic had scarcely dared to aspire. Calijirula, on 
his birth-day, g’ave Ibur hundred bears, and as maiiy 
other wild beasts, to be slain ; and on the birth-day of 
Drusilla, he exhibite.fl these brutal spectacles, con- 
tinuefl to the succeeding* day on a similar scale 
Claudius instituted combats between Thessalian 
horsemen and wild bulls ; and he also caused camels 
to tight for the first time with horses. Invention was 
ra(;ked to devise new combinations of cruelty. Many 
of the emperors abandoned themselves to these sports 
with as passionate an ardour as tlie uncultivated 
multitude. Sensuality debases as much as ignorance, 
because it is ignorance under another name. Clau- 
dius rose at daylight to repair to the Circus, and fre- 
cjuently. remained, that he might not lose a single 
pang of the victims, while the people went to their 
afternoon meal. Sometimes, during the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero, an elephant was opposed to a 
single fencer; and the spectators were delighted by 
the dis])lay ()i‘ individual skill. Sometimes, hundreds 
and even thousands of the more ferocious beasts 
were slaughtered by guards on horseback ; and the 
pleasure of the multitude was in proportion to the 
lavishness with which the blood of man and beast was 
made to flow. The jiassion for these sjioris required 
a more convenient tlieatre li>r its gratihcation tlum 
the old Circus, Tlie Colosseum was coiumenecd by 
V^t?!»J>usian, and completed by Titus (a.J). 7t)). This 
* Dion. lib. lix. 
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enormous buildinc^ occupied only three years in its 
election. Cassiodorus affirms that this niaG;nificent 
monument ol tolly cost as much as \\oiild have been 
icquned tor the binldina; of a capital cit^. We have 
tlie means ot distinctly asccitaiiiin« its dimensions 
and its accommodations from the eieat mass ot wall 
that still lemains entue; and v\e may nut impro- 
peily bestow a lew passes upon its dcsciiption. Such 
a Imildiiii* (an ne\ei aaain appear m the world, 
bcc«iuse mankind have kaiiKd that the cxpcndituie 
ot })i lines upon useless monuments to tlicir own 
pinle and powci, can onl) be wiiinij: liom the haul 
lalioins ot tlie people themselves; and that the 
wealth thus diveitcd tiom the (hannclsot ustiulness, 
perpetuates the abuses ot mis(rf,\ei nment, and at the 
sanu' tune iiiipeeks the pioi;ress ot the nianv iti 
knowledge and comloit. Public hap\)iness and the 
ostentation oi despotism cannot exist together. 

The Colossdim, which is of an oval toiin, oc- 
eupKs the s])a(e ol mailv six acies. “It may 
ustly be said to have been the most imposing Innld- 
ng, tVom its ap])arent magnitude, in the world; 
he ]i)ramids ot' Ei>*y]>l cmui only be compared with 
t in the extent ot their plan, as they cover nearly 
ihe same suiiace^.” The greatest length, or major 
axis, is 620 feel ; the greatest, breadth, or minor 
axis, 5 III feet. The outer wall is 157 feet high in 
its whole extent. 'Jlie exterior wall is divided into 
four stories, each ornanienled with one of the orders 
ol’ archilecture. The eorniee of the up])er story is 
peiforaled for lh<‘ juirpose oi’ inserting wooden masts, 
whieh ])assed also through the areliitiave and tVieze, 
and descended to a row of corbels immediately be- 

^ Tlip Arfiiilcctunil Ant‘u|viitics Roitu', liy I’’. ('iTsy and 
( I. li, I’aylor : a work of o(ju:il acriirai'v and >picndour, to which 
wc are indehted tor the .subseipicnl detail* uf the arruiigemeuls of 
the building. 
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low tlie nppor ranj^c of windows, on which are holes 
to receive the masts. These masts were for the pur- 
pose of attachins; cords to, for sustaiiiinp; the awning' 
M'hich defended the spectators from tlie sun or rain. 
Two corridors ran all round the building, leading to 
staircases which ascended to the several stories ; and 
the seats which descended towards the arena, sup- 
portcfl throughout upon eighty arches, occupied so 
much of the space that the clear o]:)ening of the pre- 
sent inner wall next tlie arena is only *2S7 feet by 
18d feet. Immediately above and around the arena 
was the podium, elevated about twelve or fifteen feet, 
on w'hich were seated the emperor, senators, ani- 
liassadors of foreign nations, and other distinguished 
personages in that city of distinctions. From the 
podium to the toji of the second story w^re seats of 
marble for the eciuestrian order ; above the second 
story the seats appear to liave been constructed of 
wood. In these various seats eighty thousand spec- 
tators might be arranged according to their respective 
ranks; and indeed it ajipcars from inscriptions, as 
well as from expressions in llomau writers, that many 
of the places in tliis immense theatre were assigned to 
particular individinds, and that each might find his 
seat without confusion. The ground wais excavated 
over the surface of the arena in 1813; a great 
number of substructions w'cre then discovered, 
wliich by some antiipiaries are considereil to be of 
modern date, and by others to have formed dens for 
the various beasts that were exhibited. The descrip- 
tions which have been lelt liy historians and other 
writers of the variety and extent of the sliovvs, would 
indicate that a vast space and amjile conveniences 
were recpiired benetith the stage, to accomplish the 
wonders which were*, doubtless, there realized in the 
presence of assembled Rome. We subjoin, from 
Messrs. Cresy and Taylor’s work, an interior view. 
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lookiniy west, taken at the time when the arena was 
so exc-avaUHt. I| has since been tilled up. We have 
ulM) -iven an external view of this remarkable build- 
inj:. It existed in tlie lime of Piranesi \ 

It would be uuiuvossary to attempt a description 
o! the spleuflours of the Colosseum, and the scenes 
whu fi ii exhibited then the time of Titus to that of 
Ht»norm<, \\ hile two oelebmted ]iietures of thescMuur- 
\e!s e\!<t, from autlior^ of \ery dilfereut characters 
ot cMf iK'iice. (iibbon, in his tweliih chapter, has 
fMid -uii. ti, witli his u-.ual power of expression, tl\ose 
pavsa^i s <if' C'aijturuiu^, and of other ancient writers, 
whit h n prc^cot this extraordinary Imildin^’ and the 
poiup w iii'K h its Walls disclijsed ; btit he acknowled^’Os 
Ills to Moniai-i-ue, wins says the historian, 

** ;Lri\es a \erv just tuul li\ely \ie\\ of Koman lucL^’ni- 
fu'eiu c in the>e speeiacles." Our readers will, we 
doubt not, ])(' n-ratilied by the (juaint Init most, appro- 
priate sketch oftlu' old ])hilos()pjier of France : — 

It was (loulitless a fine ihini;' to brittp; and 
within the theatre a it'reat mnnber of vast trees, 
with all their lirauclies in their full verdure, repre- 
seiilinp.' a ^avtit shady l(»rest, disposed in excellent 
order, and the tiist ilay to throw into it a thousand 
Ostriches, a thousand stai;*s, a tliousand boars, aiul a 
thousand fallow deer, to be killed and disposetl ot l>y 
the people : the next day, to cause an hundred (^Teat 
lions, an hundred lc(>|)ards, and three luiinlred bears 
to l)e killed in his j)reseiu:e: and I'or the third day, to 
make three hundred jiair of fencers to fij^ht it out to 
the last, — as the Emperor Prubus did. It was also 
very fine to see those vast amjihitheatrcs, all faced 
with marble without, curiously wrotj«]it with figures 
and statues, and the inside sparkling- w ith rare deco- 
rations and enrichments, 

‘ Baltbeus cn f^'erninis, cn illita porticus auro f 
* Sue p. 300. t Calpur»iu.s, Ec. 7. 
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^ Heliold a belt \a ith jewels glorious made, 

And a brave portico with gold o’erlaid ;* 

all the sides of this vast space filled and environed 
from the botloin to the top, with three or fourscore 
ranks of seats, all ol’ marble also, and covered with 
cushions, 

i exeat, impiit, 

Si j)udor c:st, et de pulvino surgat equestri, 

Cujii.s res legi non sullicit^,’ — 

‘ Cjct y' out, whose means fall short of law, one cries : 

For shame, from oil’ the noble cusliion riset,' — 

where an hundred thousand men mi^ht sit ])l'aced 
at their ease ; and, the place below, where the plays 
were ])laycd, to make it by art first open tind cleft 
into chinks, representing' caves that vomited out the 
l)easts desio-ned foi' the s])ectacle ; and then secondly, 
to be overllowed with a ])roi'ouiid sea, full of sea- 
monsters, and loaded with ships of war, to represent 
a naval battle : and thirdly, to make it dry and e\en 
aj^ain for the eond)ats of the gladiators ; and for the 
Ibnrth scene, to liave it strew'^^ with vermillion and 
siorax, instead ot sand, there to make a solemn feast 
for all that infinite number of pieople — the Iasi act of 
one only day. 

• iios descendciilis arena' 

\ idimiis ill parlc-^, nqitaqiic Miragitic U'rr:c 
lMiuT>i>sc [eras, cl ii'dcm sa pe lalcbris 
Aiirca cum crecoo creveruut arbuta tibro, 

N(‘C solum Hollis sihcslria ccrncrc moiistra 
(Jontigit, aupiorcos ego cum ccrtaiiLibus iirsls 
S|)cctavi vitulos, ct cipiorum nomine dlgnuui, 

Scil ileforiuc perns 

'■ How often, ^Yllell spectators, bavc we seen 
(>ne corner of the theatre sink in ; 

♦ Juven. Sat. 3. j Sir Hubert Stapleton. J Calpurnius, Kc. 7. 
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Ami from a dreadful chasm hi the earth 
Vomit wild beasts; then presently give birtli 
Unto a glittering grove of golden bowers, 

'J’liat put forth blossoms of cnanicird flowers. 

Nor yet (>f sylvan monsters had we sigiit 
Alone. I saw sea-calves with wild bears tight, 

And a deformed sort of monsters came, 

Which, by their shape, we might sea-horses name.' 

“ Sometimes they have made a hi^h mountain ad- 
vance itself, fall of fruit-trees and oilier llourishinn* 
sorts of woods, scudiiin- down rivulets of water IVom 
the lo]), as from the month of a foiinttiiii : other 
whiles, a g^reat sliip was seen to come rolling in, 
which opened and diviiled of itself ; and alter having 
disgorged from the hold four or five hundred beasts 
for fight, closed again, and vanished without he1)). 
At other times, IVorn the floor ol’ this place, they 
made spouts of perfumed waters dart their streams 
njiward, and so liigh as to besprinkle all that infinite 
nniltitude. To defend themselves fiom the injuries of 
the weather, they had that vast place one while covered 
over with purple curtains of needle-work, and liy and 
by witli silk of another colour, wiiich they could 
draw oil’ or on in a moment, as they had a mind. 

‘ Quamvi" nun rrmdico caleaut s;[U!clacula sole, 

Vela Jcducutilur rum veuit I iermogviic^.' 

^ VliL* curtains, tbt>’ the sun doc^; scoicb tlu* sbiii, 

Arc, wIicM llcrmogencs aj>pc;us, drasMi in.' 

The net-work also that was set before the ])eoj>le to 
defend them from the violence of these turned out 
lieasts, was also woven of gold. 

‘ Auro (^ufKpie torta refulgent 

iictiu 

‘ And woven nets relulgent are with gold f.’ 

* Caipnrnius, Iv:. 7. 

-j- Montaigne’s Essays, translated by Colton, book iii. chap. 0. 
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“ If there be anything excusable in such excesses 
as lliesc/’ eontinnes Montai»*ne, “ it is where tlie 
novelty and invention create more wonder than ex- 
pense.” Fortunately for the real enjoyments of man- 
kind, even under t[ie sway of a Roman despot, ‘ the 
novelty and invention’ had very narrow limits when 
applied to matters so utterly unworlliy and unintel- 
lectual as the cruel sports of the amphitheatre. Pro- 
bus, indeed, transplanted trees to the a.resja, so that it 
had tile appearance of a, verdant o-ro\ e ; and Severus 
introduced four liundred ferocious animals in one 
sliij) sailing' in the little lake which the arena formed. 
This was a rare exercise of invention: and it was 
commemorated accordini’-ly in a medal, whose inscrip- 
tion bore that the pag'eant of Severus was the "‘joy 
of the times.” 



Rut on ordinary occasions, profusion, — tasteless, 
hau;;*hty, aiwl uninventive profusion, — the ^’or^’eons- 
ncss ot brute power, the pomp ot' satiated luxury — 
tliese constituted the only claim to the popular admira- 
tion. U Titns exliibited live thousand wild beasts at the 
dedication ot the amphitheatre, Trajan bestowed ten 
thousand on the jieople at the conclusion of the Dacian 
war. It the yonn»'er (lordian collected to^vtlior hears, 
elks, zebras, ostriches, boars, and wild liorses, he was an 
imitator only of the spectacles of Carhnis, in vviiich 
VOL. II. O jtj 
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the rarity of the animals was as mucli considoretl as 
their fierceness. Ciibhon has well remarked/* While 
tile pojndace p;azed w ith slnjiid wonder on the splendid 
show, the naturalist mi^lit indeed observe the figure 
and ])r()perties of so many ditferent species, trans- 
ported from every jiart oi thc ancient world into the 
ainjihiiheatre of Rome. But this accidental benefit, 
winch science mi^ht derive from folly, is surely in- 
sidhcienl to justify such a wanton abuse of the ])ub- 
lic riches.” The prodi«*al w aste of the public riches, 
however, was not the weiit'htiest evil of the sports of 
the C ircus. The public morality was sacrificed upon 
the same shrine as its wealth, '^fhe destruction of 
beasts became a fit ])reparatiou for the destruction of 
men. A small number of those unhappy persons 
who eii^*ae:ed in fi^*ht with the wild aiiimals of the 
arena, were trained to these dan^'crous exercises, as 
are the matadors of Sjiain at the jircsent day. These 
men were accustomed to exhaust the coura”’e of the 
beast ])y false attacks; to s])i’in^* on a sudden ])ast 
liini, striking- him behind before he could recover his 
U’uard ; to cast a cloak ()\er his e\es, and then de- 
s])atch or bind him at this critical moment of his ter- 
ror; or to throw' a cup full of some chemical prepara- 
tion into his t;*a]/ui^' mouth, .so as to pi'oducc the stu- 
jH'faction ol intense a^’onv- But thi* greater part of 
the human beiiin-s who were exjiosed to these condiats, 
jierilous even t(» the most skilful, were disobedient 
slaves and convicted malefactors. Tlie (’liristiaiis, 
during; their ])crseculions, constituted a very lari;e 
number ol' the latter class. The iioman power was 
necessarily intolerant ; the assemblies of the new re- 
ligion l)ecame objects of <lislike and susj)ici()n ; the 
patience and constancy of the victims increased llie 
fury of tlieir oppressors ; and even sueli a man as 
the younger Pliny held that their obstiuucy alone was 
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(Icsorvinp; of punishment. Thus, then, tlie imperial 
edicts a^'ainst the early Christians f'nrnish(‘d more 
stimulating exhibitions to the popular appetite for 
blood, than the combat of lion with lion, or gladiator 
with ^-ladiator. The ])eople were tan2:ht to believe 
that they were assisting- at a solemn act of justice ; 
and they came therefore to behold the tio-cr and the 
leo})ard tear tlie ipiiverin^ limb of the ti^i’ed and the 
youii”-, of' the stronn' and the teebUs without a desire 
to rescue the helpless, or to succour the brave. 

“ Tlie emperors,” says i\Iontai«-ue, “excused the 
su])erlhiitv of their plays and public specta(‘les, by 
reason that tlu'ir authority did, in some sort, (at l(*ast 
in outward ap])e;innice,) de])end upon the Aviil ot 
the ])e()))le of' Koine ; who, tinu' out of mind, had 
l.ieen accustomed t<' be entc'rtaiued tmd (‘arcssed with 
such shows and excesses.” There is no ditlieulty in 
jierceiviiu!; that if the Moman exwernmeiit had ])een 
conducted u])on a just and reasonable |)rincipie of' 
rej;-ard t’or the ri^’lit^ of all, — tlrat is if' it hail been a 
free g'overnment, — such excesses cotild never have 
been committed. The p;ove‘! inent of llmne knew 
xvell that in the provinces the sports of tlie amphi- 
theatre were intended to reconcile the ])eoj)le to the 
oppression of their governors. “ The emperor,” 
says Tacitus, “ issued an edict, that uo procurator, 
or any other magistrate, wlio had obtained a charge 
ill any province, should exhibit a spectacle of " ladia- 
tors or wild beasts, nor of aiiv other popular enter- 
tainment whatsoever ; for, before this, they had, by 
such acts ol' numiliceiice, no less ailiicted tliose under 
their jiirisdietion, than by plunderiiif;- them ol' their 
money ; whilst, under the iidliienee of sneii court to 
the multitude, they sheltered their arbitrary deliiujuen- 
cies and rajiiiie.” Kut what was checked abroad 
upon a small scale was thouLflit necessary at liomc 
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upon a larjro one; juicl apolon'isis were* not uantinrr 
to n!sti{\ tho al>us«\ Some of llie am ient delenders oi' 
the (Tiudiies o{ ii»o arena ha\e held that they were 
uei ev.ary to keep up that eouraireous spirit* wliicli 
hud made Kotiie tlie mistress of the world. Hut the 
tfulh is, that iluyv were t‘\pre<-sly adapted to deaden 
and dvAn.\ that spirit 1,\ uhieli the real eourai>e of 
a nation is best o'i-plaud — the spirit oi ri'sisianee to 
opjtres.iou. It u;is easy for (he sopjii^s of (iome 
to wfMe that (tie eomhats (»f (‘lepliaiils and hulls, of 
and bear-, rnaiiilainerl that ]K>pular temper that 
kept the (Jolh far away trom the eilv ^ates. Hiil 
had the iustiuuions ot Koine lu’en ''iiefi as to raise up 
the jilebeiun cla-s into iinpnrtaiue and respeetabilit v, 
iiy a more ('(jual distribution of the iialional wealth, 
the (lotli would never have dared to have l)rouL!,ht 
tlie weakness of harhurisiu into hostile eontaet with 
the sireuii'lli of eiviii/alion. It is tiie etmimoii beliei* 
that Home fell liirou^h her luxury. Hnl if we re- 
^■ard tlie number of the luxurious, we may come to 
perceive tiiat the few only were direedy eoinipted by 
the possession of too miicli v\ealtli, while the many 
were weakened hy tlie destitution of those means 
which constitute a ha])py and liierefore a stronu; 
population. Hctwceii the hrutul sensualities uf tlie 
patricians of Jitune, and llie iniserahh’ degradation 
ol' her domestic slaves, there was no lar^’e class of 
productive citizens, aetjuirin<»; iii(h‘pendenee hy their 
labour, and feeling' that tlie sfujrees ol' their ciijoy- 
rneiits, and llie securities lor their eoiitimiance, were 
jiot to he bestowed or to be cut oil* at the will ol' cm- 
j>erors and senators. Hut there was a [)opulaee, idle 
and dissijialed, turbulent and slavish, proud and 
abject, vain as Homans, creepim;’ as men. While 
the jirivilcji’ed orders poured the sjioils of the world 
into tiicir cullers, and wruiifi* from industry a much 
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larp^cr share of the fruits of the earth than the 
possession of ilie soil would justly entitle them to 
coininand, they could afford tobeslow upon the hun- 
frrv plebeians donatives of bread and wiiu% — to flatter 
their vanity by the costly exliibitions of the am])hi- 
theatre, — to build marble baths, into which perpetual 
streams of tc])id water flowed from silver fountains, 
“ where the meanest Roman could ])urchase wath a 
small eopj)er coin the daily enjoyment (^f a scene of 
])omp and luxury whicli mip:ht excite the envy of the 
kind’s of Asia Rut this was not public happiness. 
In the crowded (Uvellin^s of the city the wives tind 
ciiildren of the ])lebeians were sulferinp; every ]"iva- 
tion, amidst which human nature l(»ses the Iasi proj) 
of virtue, self-res]K‘ct. They w'erc scantih' fed ; and 
the science of modern days w'as not there to render 
comfortable clothing' accessil)le to all bv its cheap- 
ness, and to bestow those other innumerable blessings 
which wa‘ do not adeipuitely estimate on account of 
their commonness. Very wTotched must ha\e been 
the private lot of the |)lebeian population, liiuhlled 
together in garrets, wdiosc gloom and tilth were 
only solaced by tin* consideration, that tin* ragged 
father of tlie family might see an elephant and a 
])nll engaged together in mortal combat, protected 
from tile sun by the same awning that shaded 
an einjieror, — or select one of the three thousand scats 
of the baths of Diocletian, w itii the happy conscious- 
ness that the perfumed skin of the senator was washed 
from the same aijueduet tliat poured its freshness 
u])on his own emaciated body. 

It would be easy to point out how the go\ernment 
of Rome might liave elfeeted the real advancement of 
the ])eo])le in knowledge and public spirit, at a tenth 
of the expense that supporteil the degrading ainuse- 


* Ciibbon, cliup. xxxi. 
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mcnts of the Circus. For instance, the beasts that 
were killed tliere in one hour nii^ht have been wisely 
maintained in j)ul)lic j2:ardcns tilled witli the choice 
plants that foreign coiKjiiests could liavc broue;ht 
home, and thus a love of science mi^ht have been o'c- 
nerated instead of a ferocious cruelty. But it was not 
the ])olicy of the Roman government to cuUivate the 
real knowledge of tlie j)eo])le. Had that cultivation 
been jmrsued, heedoin must have followed. I’he 
ostentatious jiageants which filled the citizen with 
w'oiuler at the magnificence of Rcanc, and w Itli cfin- 
tem})t for the ])eoj)le of all other countries, made him 
a slave and kejit iiim so. The value of this principle 
for the jierpeuiation of tyranny has not been un- 
perceived by the despots of modern days. Louis 
XIV. kept the brench poor and abject b\ the Ibun- 
tains of ^ ersailles ; and Napoleon taught the same 
people to rejoice in tiie jiossession of w’orks of art, — 
to CMilt in the statues which he had stolen, mid the 
arclies which he had built — till tlies forgot that they 
possessed in.) re[jresentative government. But it is 
still only just to lemark, that, on the other hand, in 
a State like our own, in which all the ])ower of legis- 
lation is put forth tor the protection ol iiulividnal 
property, with a consciousness that its security is 
the chief foundation of public mul private liappiness, 
the ruling power is apt to forget that the public 
colleclisely are entitled to some (Mijo} nuaits. Of 
which of our kings can it he said, in atldressing 
the people, as Antiiony said of Ctesar, 

‘‘ lie 1-alli left you ;ill hi. xvalks 

Jlis private arhouis ainl new plaulcMl orcliaiils ; 

* * lie hath loll them you. 

And to your heirs lur ever ; eoiiunoii plea- nres 
'l o walk ahioail and lei rcale )oursc'l\ es 

Julius Casar, Act. iii. Sc. 2. 
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The people, il may be contended, have not learnt, in 
the scanty recreations which the State has yet atl’orded 
them, to resj)ect the ])roperty upon wliose preserva- 
tion their enjoyment depends. And why ? They 
have been educated under a system of exclusion ; 
and they I’eel, therefore, as if‘ they were aliens when 
they are ^'ru(l”in*;ly admitted to a gallery or a mu- 
seum. Even the monuments of the illustrious dead, 
for which the nation has paid, cannot ])roduce their 
ellect upon the national mind, unless the individual 
])ay also for their inspection. The tombs of our 
poets and of our statesmen are committed to the 
custody of a rapiicious ollicial ; and then we com|)lain 
that the common })e(»ple have a low standard of 
taste, and cannot be elevated into the love of intel- 
lectual enjoyments ! 

We have been led to these observations from the 
l)elief that, in contcm])latin^' tlie manners ofanticjuity 
and of foi’ei«>-n nations, tlie j)rinci])al end one,‘ht to be 
the improvement of our (»u n institutions. Tlie Ro- 
mans eiideavomed to ^i\e oiir rude ancestors, whom 
Ihey had compiered, a love of the* sj)orts ol’ the am- 
phitheatre ; — and remains of considerable building’s, 
evidently dedicated to these amusements, exist in 
various ])arts ol (ireat Britain, such as at Dorchester, 
at Silchester, at f’aerleoii, at Redruth. We liave a 
distinct record also, that the ^ames of the Circus 
were celebrated at \ (U’k, in the time of Seviu'us. We 
shall not revi\e these sports, the eliaraeteristics of 
a low state oi morals and oi kuouledi2,’e, — allh()U<>*Ii 
we still pos>ess the bull-d(»fr, a chief I'aNourite of the 
auciciit Circus. But we may not impro])erIy borrow 
a little ol the Roman desire to all’ord (he people 
amusement ; and reiideiui^’ it eoiiduei\e to their 
advaneement in taste and seienee, call forth new 
})rinciples of attachment to Institutions, whose 
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THE IVORY STATUES OK ANCIENT (iREECE AND HOME, 

Ahoct four ccMitiirics beioiv tlic porioil wlicii it bc- 
catiit' the i'asliiiJH oi Monu' to dra^' llic clcpliaiit Ifom 
the ioivsts c)f fJtlii()j)ia, to be loniienled lor tlie g’rati- 
ficatioii of an i;;’iiorant |un>nlaee, the ])eoj)le ol’Cireece 
had demanded, ]>rol)abl\, even a more extensive de- 
slriietioM ol tlie hertlsol Asia and Al'rica, to administer 
to the splendour of their national religion. During the 


, in thr cnniltitjaticMi, upon a ii'R'at hcalf, »»t 
ivory atni ^old. 1 mlcjxMKli-ntly, indiaal, of’ tlio 
didiaatc tcMiiro of' ivorv, its plfa^'iiii;' colour, and its 
ca|)atity for tlic highest ]»oli>h, there was sonielhin^* 
uondiTfully stiniulatin^- t() the* iniaiflntitlf)n to con- 
sider tliiit tin* colossal (’hjects of the popnltir worsliip, 
which in tlicir l()rnis alone n)i^ht well eonnnand tin* 
most f)roround reverence, — luiitini';, rjs lht*y did. all 
tfie characteristics of the lovelv, the inajc'^tie, and the 
terril)le, in the idt'a ol a superior inteli';e;(‘ii('e — that, 
even a single oiu' of tlies(‘ ii-real worlvs of art liai! 
recjiiired for its (•<nuph’li<nj the slaiichter <tf hun- 
dreds of ini^-hly beasts in distant reu'ioiis. The sul)- 
ject is altogether so curiiHis and interesting’, that we 
may not be considered as deviatinii’ from onr plan of 
associating natural history with the social history of 
the human race, it’ we dwell at some leniitli u])oii 
what has l)eeii called the rhnjs-i IrjikaiiH nr statntiry 
(the union of ^old and ivorv) of the fireeks and 
Homans. The details of this art lia\(‘ ]»een collected 
toj^ether in a work of miconiinon splendour and 
learning’, the labour of’ liiirty vears, ilevoted almost 
entirely to its consideration, by M. Quatremhre dc 
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Quincy, a member of the Institute of France 
Out oi the immense mass of materials, cliictly, which 
lie has collected in illustration of this subject, we shall 
eiuleavour to form a concise view of a branch of an- 
cient art, which, more than any other, had formerly 
escaped the attention of the learned. 

In the g'radual ])ro«Tess ot‘ (irecian sculpture, 
tlirou^h some centuries preceding the age of Pericles, 
the ordinary products of the country — earth, and 
stone, and wood, — had formed the materials in which 
the genius of its art was successi\ely developed. 
Hey lie has well observed, that a certain degree of ])ei - 
fection in scul])tuio would never have been reached, if 
the art had not commenced in the employment of 
common substances t. The same learned authority, 
s])ealving of the use of ivory, states that throughout 
Homer’s Iliad the substance is but once mentioned ; 
and that notice occurs in the dcscri])tion of the bit of 
a iiorse’s bridle beh>nging to a Trojan. But in the 
Odyssey, the juilace ol* ]\Ienelaus, after his return from 
his voyages in Pgy and Plitnnicia, is enriched with 
ornaments of gold, and amber, ..ud ivory. I’Vom this 
time, it is ])rol)able, that an increasing commerce in 
ivory was carried on between the (i reeks and Phm- 
niciaiis, who could obtain abundant siqiplics through 
their intercourse witii Egvpt and Ethiopia Eze- 
kiel, addressing the merchants of Tyre says, “ the 

* \ a ' .lu[)iU’r ( >lvin|)ii’i), oil, I'Art t-lf la Sculpture Antique, con- 
siddut; sous uii imuiiMU point (.U- vih- : ouvrai!o ijui coinprcnnJ, uu 
rss;ii Mir le ^m>ui do l.i Si ul|)tui\’ Vijlyclir-um-, I'analyse 
do la Torculique, et I’hSioiiv tic la staluairc cu or cl i\0!i'c, chc/ 
Ics tiroes, ct Ics Uomaius, avee la restitution dcs priiici['au,v 
niomiinens dc cct art, ct la ilcnionstratii.ri pratitpic ou Ic rcuou- 
vcllcnicnl do t es procoilcs ntccliauiijucs. /Vicos. Isl.i. Folio. 

j* \\ iukcliiiauu, llisttiirc dc FArt, lom. i. adtlillon, l>. 

I Sec llccrcti oil the policy atul commerce of the people of 
autiquityq secliou 1, eliap. iy. Wo refer to the Freuch triiiislation. 
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men of Dedaii were tliy niercliants : many isles were 
the merchandize of thy hand. Tiiey hrouj^ht Ihec 
for a })resent, horns of ivory and ebony From 
the period of tlie Trojan war, the (i reeks appear to 
have em])Ioycd ivory in the oriiamenls of their arms 
and their I’lirnitiire, in tablets, and, at a later period, 
in statuary of ordinary dimensions. About two 
hundred years after the epoch generally assii^ned as 
that of the Trojan war, we see the commercial enter- 
prises of King- Solomon introducing the same luxu- 
rious material into Judea. ‘‘Once in three years 
came the navy ol' Tharshish, bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, and aj)es, and peacocks t;” ami, thus 
supplied witli the elephants' teeth of India, “the 
King made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid it 
with the best gold j.” A century after Solomon, the 
sacred historian speaks of “the ivory house of King 
Ahab,” as a thing so remarkable as to be enumerated 
in the book of Chronicles with all the cities that he 
built. “ The ivory house of Aliah,” and “ the ivory 
palaces” mentioned in the forty-fifth j^salm, doubt- 
less referred to buildings of which ivory constituted 
a distinguished ornament. ]Vo])ertius has retained 
the same mode of exjiression in a later age. We 
thus see that the use of ivory, which was jirobably 
very general amongst the great monarchies of Asia, 
had extended into (ireece and Judea, several centuries 
before the age of Phidias. 

But the emjdoyment ofivovv in sciiljiiure in the 
inanil’old variety of bas-reliel'and statuary, aud aliovo 
all of colossal statuary, must liave constituted a 
much higher exercise of human ingenuity than its 
application to the art of inlaying (the mcmjuctvric of 
the French), of which we find the earliest mention. 

* (Jliap. xxvii. ver. 15, 
f Ut. Kings^ clia]). x. vcr. 22. 


lUia. vcr. 18 . 
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The skill which overcame the o;reat natural (llfTicultics 
of workiiH*; into laro'e surfaces such a substance as 
the tusk of the elephant must have demanded a 
hic:h decree of mechanical excellence; and when 
we find, in combination wdth this excellence, the 
rarest ])Owers of invention and design, such as 
Phidias nndoid)tedly ])ossessed, we need not trace 
the c^radiial steps of the art , which he practised 
to form an adequate idea ol* its difficulties and im- 
portance. Put it may be still necessary to look back 
upon its beo'inniii«s ; for we must remember that 
the use of ivory in the higher de])artmcnts of statuary 
is in a certain degree* a lost art, tlie great works which 
it produced having perished, and the growing scarcity 
of the material having forbidden the cultivation of the 
art to any considerable extent after the C’hristian sera. 
In addition to these circumstances, the chief excellence 
jiroposed to be attained by the union of ivory and gold 
in (irecian statuary, that of variety of colour, is re- 
pugnant to our own notions of tlie perfection of sculp- 
ture. But w e must not therefore conclude that this 
peculiar descrijitioii of statuary was limited in its use, 
or perished with the genius of the individual who 
attained in it the liighcst celebrity. Jt was in a 
very considerable degree llie species of statuary es- 
pecially dedicated to the representation of the gods 
in their teiujiles^'. ’'riie records Avliich antiquity has 
left us of the variety of (irecian worship, and the 
immense number of the edifices in wiiich that wair- 
sliip was celebrated, will at once shew that the quan- 
tity of ivory deniandeil for the construction ot‘ many 
.such statues as those of the Olympian .liipiter and the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, would very quickly ex- 
haust all the resources of modern commerce. 

Mad the material with which the (1 reeks delighted 

Dentllnis iiigcns pictium et deunim siimulacrls iiindatissima 
cx iis itiateiia .’" — Plintjy lib. viii.cap. 10, 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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to form their most somptuous colossfil representations 
of Gods and Heroes* been tliat which, since the re- 
vival of art, is more especially dedicated to purposes 
of statuary — marble, the very remaitis which had es- 
caped the ra values of time would have furnished us 
with a much more ])recise notion of the extent of their 
labours, than any which we are enabled to derive from 
the writers ofanticjuity. We can jnd«’e of the irrandeur 
oftlie external decorations of the temple of Minerva 
at Athens, by the fra pnents which have been conveyed 
to our own Museum, after the lapse of two thousand 
three hundred years. For several centuries, the 
Turkish oppressors of modern Greece were wont to 
pound the statues of the Parthenon into dust, to 
form lime for the construction of tlieir miserable 
hovels; and yet sutficicnt has escaj^ed the ravao;cs of 
‘ lime and the barbarian,* not only to be wortliy of 
preservation as curiosities of antiquity, but as models 
of genius that will give birth to imitators through 
many ages. But in the very temple whose friezes 
were adorned with that splendid representation of the 
triumphs of Theseus which the Turk destroyed, but 
whose fragments we count amongst our most pre- 
cious treasures, there stood an image executed by 
the same master-hand, which j)ilgriins from every 
part of Greece came to gaze upon and worship, of 
which not the slightest portion remains to vouch 
for the accuracy of those wiio have described its 
surpassing excellence. So celebrated was this figure 
that there is scarcely any particularity attached to it, 
of which some descrij)tion may not V)e found in 
the writings of the ancients. It was formed of gold 
and ivory ; and so prodigal was the application of 
the precious metal to its ornament, that Pericles 
♦ The chrys-elej)hantine statuary was not, certainly, exclu- 
sively dedicated to colossal representations of the divinities of 
Greece ; — for example, the statue called that of Ceres, which Dr, 
Clarke brought to Cambridge from Kleusis, is of large dimensions. 
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.iftl^meratcd it as one of the resources for carrying* on 
1^^ Peloponnesian war. The gold was plundered*, 
the ivory probably perished by the gradual 
ifluences of the atmosphere upon a material so 
Susceptible of decay, or was destroyed with the 
Fclestriiction of the old religion. The Minerva, in 
I coinnion with the other great statues which so soon 
yielded to the attacks of time and of cupidity, was 
not constructed with reference to the principle of 
a long duration. The glory to be derived from 
the admiration of after-ages furnished a much less 
important motive in the choice of a material, than 
the instant effect to be produced upon the votaries 
of the national religion, by the brilliancy and de- 
licacy of which the union of gold and ivory was 
susceptible. Ingenious metliods were devised to 
arrest the progress of decay, such as pouring oil by 
hidden channels tlirough the various parts of such 
figures ; and it is even probable that the great artists 
who constructed them, {)ossessing the desire to be 
known in succeeding ages, which is a universal cha- 
racteristic of the higher aUributes of talent, might 
have not been in a condition experimentally to have 
known the rapid decay which awaited these their 
choicest works. When Ovid prophesied that his 
poems would be more durable than brass, he could 
sc*arcely have hoped that his boast would have been 
realized ; — and yet how few of the molten statues of 
antiquity remain for our delight, but at what period of 
nncivilization are we likely to lose the Metamorphoses? 

The author who has left us the most interesting 
details of the state of art amongst the Greeks is 
Pausanias, who published his description of Greece 
at Rome, during the reigns of tlie Antonines. In his 
notices of the remarkable objects which existed in the 

* It was carried off by Lcochares, during the siege of Athens by 
Demetrius. Pausanias^ lib. i. cap. 25. 
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Grecian cities, we are especially struck with his ac- 
counts of those prodijiioiis inoniiineiits orscult)turc in 
ivory, of which no s})ecimen has been preserved to 
us, and which even appear to l)e repugnant to our 
notions of the bcanlitiil in art. The remains of an- 
cient statuary in marble and bronze can give us no 
definite idea of this species of sculpture. We ])er- 
ccive tliai tlie most precious substaiices had be(*n laid 
under contributicni to form these statues; and tliat the 
highest genius, calling to its assistance a mechanical 
dexterity, wliose ]x*rsevering contest with difhcultics is 
alone matter of wonder, had rendered them worthy to 
])o regarded as the ])eriect idea of the Gods, whose 
individual temt)les they more than adorned. These 
extraordinary representations, there can be no doubt, 
were the glories oi'the sanctuaries ol'Athens, of Argos, 
of Kpidaurus, and of 01ym])ia ; and were es|)ecially 
suited, by the grandeur of their dimensions, the 
beauty and rarity of their materials, the j)erfection of 
their workmanship, and the ideal truth oftlieir forms, 
to advance tije influence of a religion which ap- 
pealed to the senses to compel that belief which 
the reason might withhold. We shall select a few 
passages from Ikmsanias and other writers, to Justify 
this account of the j)eculiar excellence of the colossal 
statuary of ivory and gold. We begin witti that of 
tile Jujiiter at Olympia, generally described as the 
niastcr-j)iec<^ of rhidias. 

“ Tlic (jod,” sa>s Pausanias, “ made of gold and 
ivory, is seated u])on a throne. On his liead is a 
crown representing an olive-branch. In his right 
hand he carries a Victory, also of gold and ivory, 
holding a wreath, and having acrown upon lierhead. 
In the left hand of the god is a sceptre shining with 
all sorts of metals. The bird placed on the summit 
of the sceptre is an eagle. Tiie sandals oi' the god 
are of gold, and his mantle is also golden. 'I'he 
figures of various animals, and of all sorts of llowcrs 
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particularly lilies, are painted upon it. The throne ii 
a diversified assenibla«;e of gold, of ])recious stones 
of ivory, and of ebony; in which figures of all kiridj 
are also painted or scul])tured 

The Greek traveller then proceeds to describe, a 
considerable length, the accesstnies of tlie statue am 
the throne, snch as the ornaments in bas-relief am 
the base : but he does not fiirnish ns with the din\en 
sions of this great work. The omission is sn])])lie( 
by Strabo, in a manner which is snfiiciently striking 
“Phidias,” he says, “had made his Jupiter sitting 
and touching almost the summit of the roof of tin 
tem]>le; so that it appeared that if the god ha( 
risen up he would have lilted otf the ro<}f.” Tin 
height of the interior of the temple was about sixP 
English feet t- 

The description of Pausanias, inadequate as it i: 
to give a j)recise idea of the splendour of that grea 
■work of art, which commanded the wonder and ad 
miration of aiiti(jui(y, is snfiicient to shew ns tha 
the ellect produced by the combination oi' variou: 
materials, in a great variety of colour and ornament 
was essentially diHercm iVoin that of the sculpture o 
marble. The object ol‘ the artist was doubtless, in ; 
great degree, to ])roduce an illusion aj)proachin‘ 
much nearer to reality than the cold severity of sculp 
tured stone. It resulted from the s])irit of i^aganism 
tliat every device ol art should V)e enq)loyed to en 
courage the l)elief of the real jjresence of the (iod ii 
his temple. "J’he votaries indeed knew that th 
statues of the divinities were the work of hunui] 
hands ; and there was no desire to impose n]ion th 

♦ P.'ius:iiii;i.s, lib. v. cap. 7. 

t M. Qualrerncre dc Quincy bas given n beautiful restoration < 
tlie Jupiter of Fbidias, from the dt;.>criptions of ibe ancient writoo 
and existing remains of Grecian art. 'J'he wood-ciii is an outJiii 
from this figure, which is coloured in the original work. 
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popular credulity in this respect — for the statue of the 
Olympian Ju])iter bore an inscription that it was 
made by Phidias, But after every effort of p^enius 
liad been exerted to ])roduce the most overpowering' 
effect upon the imagination, l)y an unecjualled cf)inbi- 
nation of beauty and s|)leiidour, the devices of the 
priests, or the natural tendency of the votaries to 
su])erslition, invented sonic legends which should 
give the work supernatural claims to tlie ])opular rever- 
ence. “ The skill of I'hidias received,” says Pansanias, 
“the testimony of.hipiter himself. The work being 
finished the artist ])raved the gfxl that he would 
make known if he was satisfied, and immediately the 
pa\emeiit of the temple vvas struck with lightning, 
at the spot where in my time stands a vase of 
bronze.*’ But the grandeur of tlie workmanship 
was most relied u]K>n to blend in the mind the 
intellectual idea and the material image of the di- 
>inity. “Those who go to the temple,” says Lucian, 
‘ imagine that they see, not the gold extracted 
from the mines of Thessaly, or the ivory of the Indies, 
but the son himself' oi'Satc.'ii and Bhea, that I’hi- 
dias had caused to descend from heaven'^.' We 
liave the r».cord of i^ivy that the effect which this 
wonderful statue produced upon the mind was not 
limited to the superstition of the multitude. “ Pau- 
lus ypimilius,” says the historian, “looking upon the 
Olympian d upiter, was moved in his mind as if the 
god was ])resent.” Lj> to the time of Antoninus, 
tlie rejmtatioii ot' this great work still drew^ a won- 
dering crowd to I'Jis; for Arrian mentions that the 
chef-d’ oMivre of art w as such an object of curiosity that 
it was held as a calamity to die without having seen it t- 
The statue of gold and ivory w hich is named by 
the w riters of antiipiity as approaching very nearly to, 

* De Sacriticiis. 
f Arrian, Kpist. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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if not rivalling the excellence of the Olympian Jupi- 
ter, was the Juno of Ar^os, executed by Polycletus, a 
conteniporary ol' IMiidias. Jt appears that the works 
of his brother artist were inferior to those of Phidias 
in gTandeur and magnificence, but rivalled them in 
beauty and skilfulness of execution. The description 
])V Paiisanias of tlic Juno runs thus: The statue 

of Juno was seated on a throne. Her si/e is extra- 
ordinary. She is of gold and ivory : on her head 
is a crown, whereon are worked the figures of the 
Hours and (iraces. In one hand she holds the 
sceptre, in the other the fruit of the pomegranate/’ 
Maximus Tyrius says, J\)lycletus enabled the Argives 
to contem]>late the Queen of iiie (iods in all her 
majesty. She is seated upon a throne oi'gold, where 
we admire the whiteness of her breast and arms of 
ivory.” 

Of the Minerva of the Parthenon, the first as to the 
period of its execution, and the second in ])oint of 
excellence, of the great statues of Phidias, we have no 
entire description, but constant allusions to it in the 
ancient writers. Its heiuht, according to iMiny, was 
ibrty Knglish feet We learn Iroin a. passage in 
Plato tiiat tlie gold in this celebrated figure predo- 
minated over the ivory. “ Phidias/' he says, “ made 
neitlier the eyes, nor the face, nor the teet, nor the 
hands of liis Minerva of gold, but of ivory.” Plu- 
tarch has recorded that the jirudenl artist liad so 
skilfully disjiosed the jirecious metal about the statue, 
that it might In* taken olfand its weight ascertained, 
if a necessity should arise that lie sliouid vindicate 
his honest yt. 

Tlie age immediately ])i’eceding that of Phidias 
liad raised up edifices which awaited their final orna- 
ment from the iiund of so daring a genius. The 
tyrannical government of Athens, at the pei'iod of 
* Lib. xxxvi. cap. 5. J Plutarch, in Pericles. 
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the fiftietli Olympiad, had employed itself, as is the 
ijsa^’e of despotism, in the execution of great archi- 
'.ectiiral works. The Temple of the Olympic Jupiter, 
’ll that city, commenced by l^isistratus, was upon so 
vast a scale that it recjuired the resources of eight 
:.*enturies for its completion. But the invasion of the 
Persians gave a more powerful impulse to the mind 
3f(i recce, to reconstruct the monuments which their 
great enemy had destroyed, than even the subtle 
:)olicy of the tyrants ot’ the ])receding generation. 
The spoils of tiiumj^li enabled tliem to erect monu- 
■xients in honour ol’ their (lods, vvliich slioiild be at 
':hc same time tropliies of their victories. Within a 
.cry iew’ yetirs, wane built the temples of Minerva at 
Athens, of Ceres at i'^leusis, of .)u))iter at 01ym])ia, 
:)f .1 uno at Argos, and of Apollo i^pieurius at IMiygalia. 
At certain y)eriods of society extraordinary impidses 
are given to the mind of nations, to ])i()duce great 
iionuments of art ; anti thus we see that (ircece in 
ittle more tliau Jiaif a century covered her land witli 
'.emples. In a similar manner many of the (ioihic 
cathedrals oi' moilern lairope were built at one and 
‘ he same jieriod. A new career of splendour w as 
opened to Pliidias by tlie inagniticence of Pericles. 
I'he ancient temples bad statues of gold and i\ory; 
■aut they were nut colossal. It was lor him to create 
diose gigantic inouumeiits whicli should cause the 
shrijte to ajipear Uh> small for the divinity, and thus 
oriiig the idea of the intiiiile and linite into a contrast 
oo powcrlnl for the senses to w iliihold their liomage. 

'Ihe ])eculiar merit of this idea ot IMiidias did n«)t 
joiisist in his mere adoption oi the colossal Ibnn ; but 
n bis employment of a minute material to ])rudiiee in 
conibiiiatiou ihe eti'eel of a vast stdid surface. The 
dea ol colossal statuary doubtless belongs to the iu- 
aiicy ol art. We find the (iods of the Hindoo my- 
.liology of about three times the height of ordinary 
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men, in ilie caves of Elephanta ; and Mons. De- 
g;iii£^nes saw irnag'os thirty feet hi<^h in a pagoda of 
China. The Greeks probably received the taste for 
the colossal from the Egyptians. “ The ])eculiarity 
of the imitative genius of the Greeks was always to 
cng-ralt, if vve may so speak, upon ancient practices 
tliose combinations to which the process of taste 
appears to liave ^iven a new youth. Thus all the 
^erms of art w'ere by them cultivated and ameliorated 
in an insensible but continued progression. We find 
the cliaracter of their first essays imprinted upon 
their master})ieces. If the absolute colossal had been 
an invention of ig;norance, that was not a motive for 
renouncing^ it under a more i^efined imitation. ***** 
That which had commenced by being’ a gross symbol 
became a sublime metaphor, when the imagination of 
the greatest sculptors had invested it with all the 
poetry ol' their art ; and it must be perceived that the 
w'ant of ])ropc)rtion between the colossal figure and 
the edifice in which it w'as placed, W'as not the least 
poetical secret of these monuments w hich now offend 
the opinion of the moderns 

The author of the Wisdom of Solomon has des- 
cribed the statuary which was the object of idola- 
trous w’orshij), as “ an image spotted witli divers 
colours, the jjainter’s fruitless labour, the sight whereof 
enticeth fools to lust after it f.” The practice of paint- 
ing statues, like the taste for the colossal, belongs also 
to the infancy of art ; although it was continued to 
ail age when a severer taste was cultivated J. But. 
amongst the Greek.s, the links which connected the 
rudest efforts of the earliest times with the elaborate 
yu’oductions of the most cultivated periods were to be 
found in the conservative principle of their religion 

<= Quatremere clc Quincy, page 11)5. 

t Ciupter xv. verses 4, 5. 

X file re were many painted statues in Greece when Pausania 
avcllcd in it. 
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A natural veneration was attached to the coarse 
imac^es of their primitive worship; and thus, by the 
side of the ivory Juno of Polycletiis, was an ancient 
wooden imap;e formed of tlie wild-pear tree It 
was in this way that the old imai’e, “■ spotted with 
divers colours,” was the ])rotolypc of the statuary ot 
ivory and «;()ld. ‘'In follovvinj^ the history of the 
p^cncration of the arts in Greece, we see them under 
the double inihience of a spirit, at once a creator and 
a preserver, which p;overned all her inventions ; — the 
forms of ])leasure emanating;* imniediatcly from those 
of necessity; the desires of instinct becoming* the 
inspirations of oenius ; the most \ ul»*ar sn^’^estions 
openina; the source of the noblest conceptions ; the 
grossest labours giving birth to the most delicate and 
subtle operations ; and the habits of a puerile and 
vicious taste putting forth the richest and most 
astonishing combinations of the art of the sculptor f.” 
Upon the same ])rineiple of elevating a rude ])ractice 
into a tasteful art, the (Greeks, in their statues ol 
ivory and gold, kt pt up the idea of the old painted 
idols, wdiich were covered with draperies of real stuffs. 
We have already seen that the golden ilrapcry of the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, although forming an in- 
tegral part of the statue, could l)e moved without 
material dithculty ; and probably when Dionysius 
the tyrant stript the Ju])iter of Syracuse of his golden 
mantle, under the pretext of the bitter mockery that 
it was too warm for the God in summer and too cold 
in winter, he acUially removed a [)luting of gold, and 
not a tissued stuff, as most writers have supposed. 

The adherence to established })rinciples and prac- 
tices which constitutes one of the great peculiarities 
of Grecian art, is to be traced in the peri’ection witli 
which the tusk of the elephant was worked by 
Phidias into colossal statuary. Kegarded only as an 

* Pausanias, lib. ii. cap. 17. 

T OiiMfrpiTiHrft lift Oiiini'V, 7. 
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effort of mechanical skill, nothinc^ can p;ive ns a 
hip^hcr idea of the sinp;ular inp^eiiiiity of the Greeks 
than this species of work, of which no sculpture that 
wc understand or practise can furnish any adequate 
notion. So far have we been from a rational con- 
ception of this subject, that M. de Paw accuses i’liny 
and j’ausanias of untruth, in haviuij; represented, as 
he says, these enormous masses to have been formed 
of solid ivory. These ancient writers certainly enter 
into no description of the technical skill by which 
these vast statues were constructed, so as to have 
the appearance of one compact nuiss ; but even in 
modern days, when an art is £::enerally practised, 
how few writers, in describinn^ its etfects, think it ne- 
cessary to enter into an account of any of its ])roccsses. 
It is excoedin‘2;ly ])robable that the common s]>ecta- 
tors of those colossal masses of ivory believed that 
they w'ere solid ; but it is not likely that men so 
intellii»;ent as Pliny and Pansanias would fall into 
such an error, althon^li it offered llie most clocpient 
tribute to the skill of the artist. The Greeks, doubt- 
less for the purpose of their colossal stat\iary, endea- 
voured to })i'ocnre the lar^^est tusks which the ele- 
phant ])roduced. The temples were depositories of 
ivory ; and we learn from Cicero that the ilecl of 
Kino* ^lassinissa having’ touched at Malta, the 
commander carried aw’ay, from the tem])le of .luno, 
some ele])hanls’ tusks of an enormous size, which 
the king afterwards restored But with every 
advantage that could l)e derived from a selec- 
tion of the largest tusks, at a time w'hen the power 
and commercial activity of Greece coidd lay the 
forests of Asia and Ethiopia equally under contribu- 
tion, it is evident Unit the skill by w hich even the 
largest jneces ol ivory were adapted to the pur|)Oses 
o{‘ colossal statues, must have been the growth ot a 
oiig experience. Ivory, in fact, aiipcars to be the 
* De SiJMu^. 
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mast difTicult substance upon which the statuary 
coiihl be supposed to employ himself*. Instead of a 
solid and entire mass, like a block of marble, — instead 
of a ductile and fusible material like the metals, — 
the elephant’s tusk ])resents a multitude of incoherent 
parts, bounded in their dimensions by the dimensions, 
however lar^e, ol* the animal whicli bears them ; irre- 
o-ular in their f'orrns, and presenting- as hard a surface 
to the tool as marble itself. Statuary, to be produced 
from this material, must of course be an assemblag'c 
of parts ; but it must be an assemblage infinitely 
more diflicult of exec ution than a ])lain surface — than 
a mosaic pavement, for instance. Jf the surface were 
only circular, or iine(|ual, the difliculty would be in- 
crc'ased ; but when this assemblage of pieces is 
sought to tcirm a rejuvsentation of the human body, — 
that is to say, the most varied and delicate combina- 
tion that can exist, — it is evident Unit the mechanism 
or the handicraft by which this ellect is ])roduced 
must be attended with almost insujierable dillicullies. 

The truth is, that in this, as in all other exercises of 
high mechanical skill, the art laid become ])erfect by 
a long succession of experiments ; and being allied 
to, and glowing out ol’ other arts, the division of 
labour, the great principle through whose application 
the most difficult works of man have been accom- 
jilished, was applied to an extent of which the art of 
sculpture in marble was not suscejitible. Without 
the division of labour, that perfection could not 
h ive been attained at every stage of the work which, 
out of a multitude of fragments, could form a figure 
of forty feet in height, and not as the pageant of a 
year, but as a moiiuiuent for ages ; nor could the 
great works of Phidias have been executed after he 
was sixty years old, one even of which, without the 
aid of this princi})le, aj)pears far too luigiity for the 
labour of the longest life. 

VOL. II. 2 G 
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etlbii of mechanical shill, nothinp; can ^ive ns a 
hig'hcr idea o( Ifie sin«*nlar iiio'emiity of llie (i reeks 
lhan tliis species of work, of which no sculpture that 
we uiKlerstand or ju*actise can finnish any adequate 
notion. Sf) hir have we been Ifoin a rational con- 
ception of tliis snhject, that M. de Paw accuses i^finy 
and Pausanias of untruth, in haNinu; rej)resenU“d, as 
he says, these enormous masses to ha\e been formed 
of solid i\()ry. These ancient writers certainly enter 
into no description of the technical skill by which 
these vast statues were constructed, so as to ha\e 
the appearance of one compact mass ; but even in 
modern days, when an art is generally t)ractisetl, 
how few wu'ilers, in describing- its etiects, tliink it ne- 
cessary to enter into an account of any of its processes. 
It is exceed injyly ])robable that the common s])eeta- 
lors of t}i(‘se (*olossal masses of i\ory bcTieved that 
they were solid; but it is not likely tluit men so 
intellio-ent as Pliny and ikmsanias would fall into 
sucli an error, althon^-h it olfered the most elorpient 
tribute to the skill of the artist. The (in'eks, doubt- 
less for the pur])ose of their colossal statuary, endea- 
voured to ])rocure the laro-est tusks which tlie ele- 
phant produced. The tempdes were depositories of 
ivory ; and W'c learn from ('ieero that the fleet of 
Kin”' Massinissa haviii”' touched at Malta, the 
commander eanied away, from the tem])le of Jnno, 
some ck'phants’ tusks of an enormous si/e, which 
t)i(* kill”- ahci wards restored ’-k Hnt w'ith (‘very 
advautae;e ihat could be derived b'om a selec- 
tion ol the lar”’<'st tusks, at a lime whc!i the ])Ower 
and eommercial activity of (3 recce could lay the 
forests of Asia and IClhiopia c([ually under contribu- 
tion, it is evid(‘nt that the skill bv wliich even tlu‘ 
lari 2 ;est pieces of ivory were adapted to the j)iirposes 
of colossal statues, must have been the ”To\\tli oi a 
oil”' e.\])erienee. Ivory, in fact, api)ears to the 

* Jlc SlfMU-.. 
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most (liQ'icnlt siibstanct* upon whlcli the statuary 
could 1)C su])posed to c'lnploy hiniselt. Instead of a 
solid and entire mass, like a block ol' nur.blc, — instead 
ol* a dnc.lile ;nid l’nsil)le material like the metals, — • 
tlu! ele])hant’s tusk ])resenls a multitude ol' incoiierent 
parts, lamnded in tlieir dinieusions hy th(‘ dimensions, 
Iiowever lar^’c, ol the animal whicii hears them ; ine- 
i^-ular in their forms, ami presentiuii'' as iiard a surface 
to the (o(d as marl)l(‘ itself. Statuarv, to he produced 
i'j’oin this material, must of C(nirse l)c aJi asscjnhla^-e 
ol' ])ai’ts ; hut it musi he an assemhla^c infinitely 
more dilhcult of ('xca ution than a ]>lain surface — than 
a mosai(‘ ])a\ement, for instance. It the surt'ace weri^ 
only cii\‘ular, or um‘(|nal, th(‘ tliliicnhy would h(‘ in- 
c revised ; hut when this a>semh!a^e of piec-es is 
^:ou^•ht tolbrma reju'esentation ol the human hody, — 
that is to say, tlie most varied and delicate comlhna- 
tion that can exist, — ii is i*\ident that, the mechanism 
or the handicral’t hv wliich this etfec t is produced 
must he attended with almost insuperaiilc (hUicullies. 

The truth is, that in this, as in all other exercises of 
hia;h mechanical skill, the art had l.»ccome ])erl‘c(‘t liy 
a loiij;’ succession of c'.; eriments ; and bein^ allied 
to, and ^'i-owin^- out ol' otlun’ arts, tlie division ot 
lalionr, the ”reat principle through whose, application 
the most ditl'icnh \\orks of man have heen accoin- 
])lished, was applied to an extent ot' which t lie art of 
sculpture in inarhle was not susct‘))tihle. Without 
the division of labour, that {lerfection could not 
h ive been attained at every sta^'c of the work wliich, 
out of a ninllitndc* ol Ira^inenis, could form a liLfiiix* 
ol hu'ly lect in hci|;'lit, and not as the jiai^cant ot a 
year, hni as a iminnment lor a^’cs ; nor could the 
^•reat works of Phidias have heen executed after he 
was sixty \ears old, om‘ even of wiiicli, williont the 
aid of this priiuaple, aj)[)ears lar loo iiii^iity lor tlic 
lahoiir of the l()iii;T‘st iile. 
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In the speculiitioiis of M. Qualremerc cle Quincy 
u])f)u tins exlr:n>r(lintn*y branch ol* (ircciiiu art, Ik* 
incessantly asked himself liow a species of scul])tiire 
so remarkable in the diaracter of its nu'C'hanicid ope- 
rations, ;in(l so (liderent from (lu* ordinary modes 
wliicdi nature hersedi’ lias sn^'ijested to man Ibi* tin* 
imitation of her forms, could have been first developed 
in (ireeca'? liy ]nitient in\ estiii;at ion, lie found that 
sculjitnre, in tiic early ])crio(Is of^drecian art, was 
o-radnallv cailled Ibrlh iijion a s\stem, and by me- 
chanical proc(*sses, which liafl no relation whatever 
to marble or molten statuarv. dhiere had bc'cn an 
art loll”' exist inp^' amonij:,'st the (Hreeks called Tjyx erot'iy, 
whicli, alth()n”h the jiarticnlar word has lieeii ap- 
])li('d l)V the mod(‘rns to the en”'r:i\ iii”’ ol* wood in 
relief by the ns(‘ of the bathe, si”-ni{ied, in its more 
extended sense, tlitit ])art of scnljilnre which worked 
upon iieaten metals, soldered to”ether, inlayiii”' them 
with costlv substances, and tinishiii”- all with the 
”Taver. Idiis was the art ol* scnl)>lnre in mi*tals, — 
the art of the chaser, — the art which elevated tin* 
goldsmiths ol* Florence, in (he tilie^nth and sixteenth 
centnrii'S, to a rank which allowed their most skilful 
worlnni'ii to coni])et(' with thost' who pursued sculp- 
ture as a lilieral prolession. Pliny, who has divided 
the art of sculpture amou”’ the (heeks into four de- 
yiartments, — that ot motlelliii”- (workiii”' in clav), 
statuarv (castiii”- in bronzi*), scn![)ture (cuttin‘>'in mar- 
ble), and tlu* /.(ircu/ic (en”;raxin”’ or enibossiii”' in 
rnotals), says “ th(‘rc is no work, w hether in [laintin”- 
or till' f()rrnfi(\ which has been produced by a servile 
haiid'^.” The art, therelbre, it apjiears, lu'ld so liix-li 
a place, that according- to the notions of the ancients, 
none but the enlar”ed mind vifa freeman was ca])ablc 
of being' devoted to it, Tiie same aulhority mentions 


Lib, XXV, cap. ]0, 
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Phidins as beino; tlie first v\hc> had given this art its 
bill dev(*l()})inenl asal he adds thal it, was carried to 
its ]>oint of perl’ection by J’oUcleiiis. Plin\ inentioiis 
the lour great ilepartineiits of the art ol sL‘ui})tiire as 
it they existed conteinp.oraiieonsly ; and st eing tliat 
from the highest antiquity the art of tashioning earth, 
and wooti, and stone, and metals, existed in some 
sluipe or otlier, lie was unable to disco\er a real ].tri- 
ority in those divisions of art wh.ose origin was equally 
lost in the obseuritx of previous ag»‘S. The first 
statues wiM'e undouhledlv connected with religious 
worship; and the otierings which were constantly 
made in tin* teiujiles of tin* (irt'cian mythology were 
in a great degree connected also witli the labours of 
art. Ihie ingenuity ol’ man was called upon to add 
its value to the intrinsic w orth ot the metal upon wliicli 
it worked, 'flie tenqfle nt .Deljdii, w hich was ])illaged 
iive times, numbered amongst its choicest riclies 
vases and trijiods, 'Tjie traditions of the jioets ascrilie 
the earliest UHialfc works to \ ulcan, and all the 
objects of scul|)tme mentioned by ! lomer were works 
in metal. The sacred liistorian. also, speaks of Tubal 
C 'ain as “ an instruco-r of every artificer in brass 
and iron.” 1311 * domestic haliits of tiie (ireeks W'Cre 
calculated, as much as their religion, to call forth 
tliat species of art which w-as associated with the 
scnljiture of metals. Anacreon suggests to a work- 
man the designs w hich he wishes to have engra\ed on 
his siUer vases; and At hena*us counts sixty-six forms 
of cnj)S which were employed at table. Cicero la cites 
the nmnlier and beauty of tiie vases whieli were used 
in Sicily — the paUlla^lUc j;a(tra^ the (liinihii( urn , 
— all made with the greatest skill and ol’ antique 
lashions, and eoinmon in every house whose owner 
was in easy circumstances. There was doubtless, 

*'■ Prinius(jiie arteni loreuticeii :ij)orui.ssc aU|UO demonstrasse 
mcrilo judicalur. Lih. xxxiv. cap. b. 
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(berofore, a very cousitlerable commerce in tliese arti- 
el(‘s tln-ouo’bont tbe ancient world ; and tbe Torat- 
ficiaiis constituted a class of the In^diest importance 
to tbe luxury of private life and tbe ma^niiicenee ol 
public worship. I^bidias, wlio appears to have ])ruc- 
tised this ait as a ]>rofessioiK and to have carried 
to it a coinbiuatioM <)f talent rarely united in one indi- 
vidual, ”-a\c it its bi^best development wbeii lie 
ad:ij)ted its jirocesses to the execution ol* those colos- 
sal works wbicb we have des(a*ibe(l. 11 is genius 
]jrobably stocul in tbe same relatif)n to ancient art as 
that ol IMicbael Angelo to modern. They were 
each as links between one ai;t‘ and another, — aui! 
each, |)ossessin»' an astonislhni;- ctiptJcit y lor the ideal 
and the j»riiciical, reduced the abstractions of tiic 
ima;j,'iiialion to an alliance with the tastes of esta- 
blished enstoni. Although Phidias was a statnaiy 
in hrony.e, a sculptor in marble, and a ])a.inter in his 
ynith, fiis reputtition ])rineipa!ly (!e))ends uj)on lliost 
co](»ssa! sttilues eo!np(ised of assenihha^es of ivory 
and ”’old,and all their act'essories, such as thrones and 
pedestals, which were ])nKlnced by his skill in the art 
known as the Tomiin\ A ])assai>(' in Setiec'a ])oints 
out this distinguishing* chtiracieristic* ol' bis fame: 
“ Phidias not only knew liow to make images in 
ivory, l>nt be made them of brass It is dillicnlt 
to understand liow the habit of employing' bis talent. 
u])on works in which <M nament was liu' distin^'uisliinu,* 
cliaractcr, couhl have j)erijniied tbe ^-enius of this 
i>;reat sculptor to |)roduce a statue ])(rss(‘ssin”- tlie 
sevei'C oTandeui' (d tlie Tbesetis, wiiose r(‘mains are 
existinji; in onr Museum, lint it is still more diiiicult 
for us, bred up in entirely dillercnt notions of taste, 
to understand bow the minnte labour of tbe ebaser 
and the iidayer, applied to colossal brines, siu*ii as 
tlic Jupiter or Minerva, could have rendered tbe 
* Paist.Sa, 
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o^-ericral eflect, (he idea of the art, triumphant over its 
details, and have united tlie most ])ert’ect purity of 
taste Avitli the greatest splendour (j 1‘ materials. Yet 
that such was the etfeet of tliese statues and their 
accompauimimts, tliere can he no reasonable doubt ; 
and tile dillerenee betvve('n our habits of t]iiiikin;:i- and 
those ol' the ancients in (his ]uirticular, aii-reeiiia,- as 
Ave do in our estimate of mari)le statuary, is ])robal)lv 
to b(' referred to the consideration that our ta^-te 
in sculpture is esscnticdly imitative, and that beiu”' 
formed upon (lie models oftirecian art which time 
lias sjiart'd to us, it is incajiabh' ot arri\ in^' at a riiiht 
jmi^'iiu'nt of ihose jiroductlons ot a dillerent order 
of ('\c(*llcu(‘e, of which model remain^. 

A })ortion ot' Mons. h)uatremert‘ de Quincy's iioob 
is de\ol('d to a dem(*nstraiion ot’ lla* mechanic*al pro- 
cei'diii^’s in the <‘onstmctinn ofstatiu's ofixorv, or of 
i\ory and ^-old. 'I he^'O (huails are cNceedin^iv inte- 
resting-, h()t!) to t!ie ai’lisi and U; the meelianie. His 
theor\ is rounded upon a eonsidei ation of the form of 
the eh'phant's insk, parti) jndlou and parils staid, — 
U])on tlu' assumption (liat tlit' ancitnus were ablt' to 
obtain tiisks of laro*(‘r 'imen.-^ions than those m'diiia- 
rib seen tit tin* pre>eiit da\, — tlnit tui tirl existed of 
I'enderinj;- the r\!in(Ir:etd p;;rt oi'llie tusk Hat wtu-n 
eiit tlirou;^ii loii^atudi ntdly,-— a nd tliat plates mi^ht 
thus !;e pi'ociuA'd Irom >ix ti» l\\ eiit v ioui- inelu's ^\ ide. 
I!e (ht'U eoiieeiw.^ that t; bi(;ek (••fu(»od ha\in<i,' biiai 
fashioned as a sort ol eore tor the i\or\,tiie iudi' 
\idual j'lati's wi-re tixed up.on il,ha\lui;- been cut and 
jiolisin'd in extui re'-emblanee to the eorrevpoiidin^- 
portions of ti model previously executed. 'I’iie wood- 
cuts on the next pa^e exinbit the ela\ inoiiel, the 
separate ])ieees of i\or\ for ;i bust, and the Idock 
with :i portion of the ivory plated on it. 
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The genius of Phidias, and the other great sculptors 
of ivory, called into life by the power and wealth ol 
Greece at the period of the Persian war, had filled 
her temples with statues in wliich the material of 
elephant\s tusks was employed with equal taste and 
prodigality. Even after the death of Alexander, 
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when sculpture had assumed an heroic rather than a 
sacred character, being consecrated to the actions of 
men rather than to the ideal attributes of gods, 
statues of gold and ivory were universal throughout 
Greece. In the Philippeum of Olympia were statues 
of Alexander and of his family, executed in gold and 
ivory. The incense of sculpture was particularly 
accc])table to the Macedonian conqueror ; and his 
statues were spread through every countiy where his re- 
putation had extended. The conquest of India neces- 
sarily increased the importation of ivory into Greece. 
The funeral monument of Hephaestion was adorned 
with statues of gold and ivory. Under the successors 
of Alexander the abundance of ivory had reached its 
height. In the triumph of Ptolemy Philadelphiis in 
Egypt, six liundred elephant’s teeth were carried by 
Ethiopian slaves ; and, according to the belief of 
M. Quatrernere de Quincy, amongst the infinite 
number of statues in that triumph, some of colossal 
dimensions, drawn upon enormous cars, there must 
liave been undoubtedly many of gold and ivory. 
The same Ptolemy built a portico of ivory adorned 
with figures of the like material, in his celebrated 
ship described by Athenieus. 

The total subjection of the republics of Greece to 
the Roman power, upon the dissolution of the Achaiaii 
League, rendered the arts of Greece tributary to the 
conquerors ; for, not only were the tasteful spoils of 
the Republics conveyed to Rome to adorn the pomps 
of the victors, but the sources from which the arts had 
derived their means of existence were poured into the 
treasuries of the mistress of the world. Rome became 
the resort of the most skilful artists of all nations, 
and especially of Greece ; and the love for sculpture 
grew to be universal, when the means for its gratifi- 
cation were so abundant. The taste for sculpture in 
ivory was introduced before the time of Ctesar ; apd 
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ill a short period it became a passion which laid the 
deserts of Africa under contribution for the tusks of 
elephants, as much as the colossal images of the days 
of Pericles. In that triumph of the great Dictator, 
which celebrated the conquest of Africa, the apparatus 
of the pomp, as it was called, was of ivory ; — that is, 
the symbolical figures of provinces, of towns, of moun- 
tains, of rivers, of divinities, belonging to the con- 
quered country, were of that material. 

Oppida turritis cingantur eburnea muris 

Let the ivory cities be surrounded with turreted walls. 

Dion Cassius says that the statue of Caesar himself 
was constructed of ivory. Passiteles, a contem])orary 
of Pompey, executed an ivory Jupiter for the temple 
which Metellus built. The doors of the Palatium 
which Augustus raised after the victory of Actiurn 
were of ivory f. The senate decreed an ivory statue 
to Germanicus i ; and the Emperor Titus raised an 
equestrian statue of ivory to Britannicus§. 

The art, too, of colossal ivory statuary did not en- 
tirely fall into disuse under the Romans ; for when 
Adrian completed the temple of Ju[)iter at Athens, 
he erected in it a statue of ivory and gold of large 
dimensions. At this period, when two centuries had 
elapsed after the conquest of Greece, the artists of 
Athens were busily employed in producing copies of 
the great works of the times of l^hidias and Praxiteles. 
The creative genius which had been called into action, 
to elevate the national Worship to the highest ])oint of 
splendour, or to preserve the memories of the heroes 
of the soil, in monuments of surpassing beauty and 
grandeur, had become essentially imitative ; and was 
distinguished principally for the mechanical dexterity 

* Ovid, Epist. ex pont. lib. iii, .ep. 4. 

t Propertius, lib. ii. eieg. 2d. 

^ Tacitus, Anna!, lib. ii. § Suetonius, in Tit. 
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which survived its spirit. At the time of Philostratus 
(a. d. 200) Athens carried on a considerable com- 
merce in ivory statues of the manifold Gods of the 
Grecian and Roman mytholojvy. Apollonius, 
whose life he relates, bein^^ about to embark at the 
port of the Pirieus for E^ypt, went on board a 
vessel ready to set sail for Ionia, whose freight con- 
sisted of statues of divinities, some of gold and 
marble, and some of ivory and gold. “ Do you con- 
secrate them ? ’’ said the pliilosopher to the merchant. 
“ No,’’ replied he, “ but I sell them to those who 
will consecrate them.” “ Do you not see,” answered 
Apollonius, “ that you make a merchandise of the 
Gods? The ancient statuaries did not act thus. 
They did not go about to cities carrying Gods to sell, 
but they resorted to them with their talents, and the 
instruments of their art, whether to carve the marble 
or to work the ivory, and they were furnished in the 
temj)les with the rough material out of which to form 
the statues The complete establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine extinguished altogether the 
demand for works of art, in connexion with the pur- 
poses of religion. The altars of the false Gods were 
destroyed, and their temples deserted ; many of the 
great works of bronze and marble were removed to 
Constantinople ; but the colossal statues of ivory and 
gold probably perished in the shrines where they were 
reared. The account of the destruction of the colos- 
sal statue of Serapis, at Alexandria (a. d. 389), may 
lead us to conjecture how the ivory statues, which 
were once objects of even greater reverence, had be- 
come marks for the popular indignation, in the sudden 
change from superstition to contempt. “ A great 
number of plates of different metals, artificially joined 
together, composed the majestic figure of the deity, 
who touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary, 
* Philostratus, de vita Apollon. Tyan, lib. v. cap. 8.j 
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It was confidently affirmed, that if any impious hand 
should dare to violate the majesty of the God, the 
heavens and earth would instantly return to their 
original chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by 
zeal, and armed with a weighty battle-axe, ascended 
the ladder ; and even the Christian multitude expected, 
with some anxiety, the event of the combat. He 
aimed a vigorous stroke against the cheek of Serapis ; 
the cheek fell to the ground ; the thunder was still 
silent, and both the heavens and the earth continued 
to preserve their accustomed order and tranquillity. 
The victorious soldier repeated his blows : the huge 
idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces ; and the 
limbs of Serapis were ignoininiously dragged through 
the streets of Alexandria. His mangled carcass was 
burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst the shouts of the 
populace ; and many persons attributed their conver- 
sion to this discovery of the impotence of their tutelar 
deity 

The last mention which we find of the Olympian 
Jupiter is made by Libanius, a contemporary of 
Julian the Apostate ; and Julian himself speaks of 
the ability of Phidias, to execute small works as 
well as colossal, as if he were personally acquainted 
with his statues. Of the immense quantity of works 
in ivory which Greece and Rome produced, a head 
smaller than the usual size, a statue about eight 
inches in height, and a bas-relief, are all that remain 
to usf. This species of sculpture doubtless fell into 
disuse under the Byzantine emperors. At this time 
also the elephent was no longer required in Europe, 
to furnish a brutal gratification to the Roman multi- 
tude. He was at peace for a thousand years in his 
native forests. Then arose the demands of modern 
commerce ; and now the hunters once more chase him, 
wherever the demands of the trader have penetrated, 
^ Gibbon, chap, xxviii. f Se^ Winkelmann. 
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at Europe may have billiard-balls and chess-men, 
luff-boxes and pin-cushions * But this circumstance 
only one of the many examples that might be pro- 
iced, to shew that as the principle of Exchange — 
e vital power of civilization — advances amongst 
ankind, the minutest wants of society call forth pro- 
.able labour to supply them. The splendid efforts of 
icient power, employing* capital wrung by conquest 

* domestic oppression from the inglorious cultivator 

* the despised slave, have left monuments upon which 
e gaze with wonder and humiliation. But it is conso- 
-tory to reflect, that if a Pericles could raise the Par- 
enoii, and a Titus the Colosseum, the quiet power of 
British manufacturer may do more to advance the 
^rfect civilization of the earth, by calling forth new 
Dmbinations of profitable industry, than all the con- 
ilsive efforts of the most powerful minds of antiquity, 
.nd yet it is probable that civilization would never 
ave received its highest impulses without such efforts. 
Even in these vanities we discover how fertile those 
ges were in other kind of wits than these of ours-f**’ 

* Of the employment of iv’ory in the domestic arts of antiquity 
'ere are many notices in ancient writers. Amongst the Greeks, 
■orks in ivory constituted an extensive manufacture. De- 
osthenes (llie father of the orator) had a manufactory of cabinet- 
are, in which there was a great consumption of ivory. He also 
sed it in another manufactory that he had, a knife-manufactory, 
r kniie*handles. When he died, he left one talent's worth of 
'ory in the establishment. He was also a wholesale dealer in the 
Dnimodity, and supplied the inferior tradesmen. These facts are 
:ated in the oration of “ Demosthenes against Apliobus.** 

f Montaigne, book iii. chap. C. 
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Chapter XIV. j 

THE FOSSIL REMAINS OF ELEPHANTS. U 

“God, ill his Providence, to check our presum|i>- 
tuous inquisition, wraps up all things in uncertainty^ 
bars us from long antiquity, and bounds our search 
within the compass of a few ages*.” Such were the 
views of a writer of the seventeenth century (a 
period when the antiquities of Greece and Rome 
were diligently investigated), as to the necessarily 
limited extent of human research into the mysteries of 
times long past. And, indeed, when we consider, 
that at this period the monuments of the historical 
aera were alone studied, and that men had not begun, 
with any approach to scientific principles, “ to read 
the records of nature, and to raise a chronology out 
of them we must perceive that it was a natural 
and not unphilosophical idea that there were pre- 
cise limits to investigation which man was forbiddeq 
to pass ; and that a very few pages even of the his- 
tory of his own species were open to his perusal. ^ 

Amongst the many circumstances which led tq 
a very general belief with persons of contempla- 
tive habits, that all things were wrapt in uncertainty, 
none perhaps had a larger influence upon their spe- 
culations than the occasional discovery of consider- 
able quantities of fossil bones. Comparative ana- 
tomy, up to the time of the late John Hunter, was 

* Daniel the historian, quoted in Burton’s Anatomy of Melaq^ 
chnly. 

t Hooke’s Posthumous Works, quoted in Lycll’s Geolog^y. 4; 
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very imperfectly understood, even by those who were 
skilful in the anatomy of the human animal. But, at 
any rate, a century a^o, no one dreamt that a system 
could be perfected which, taking a single bone, or a 
single tooth of some animal remain, would demon- 
strate that such a small portion of the body must 
necessarily belong to a creature formed in complete 
relation to that single part When, therefore, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, bones of re- 
markable form and dimensions were occasionally 
found, the scientific persons of the day were busied 
in conjectures, which generally ended, as mere con- 
jectures must do, in a conviction that all was uncer- 
tainty. Thus, in the time of James the First, Lord 
Cherbury was appointed by the King to make in- 
quiry touching some bones found near Gloucester. 
Bishop Hakewill, in his account of this discovery, 
evidently considers that no very satisfactory conclu- 
sions could be deduced from the circumstances 
which had excited sufficient attention to demand an 
investigation by the authority of the King himself. 

His lordship shewed me the bones he had col- 
lected, which were a huckle-bone, part of the shoul- 
der-blade, some parts of a tooth, and the bridge of 
the nose, all of a huge bigness : but his lordship’s 
opinion was, that they were not the bones of a man, 
but of an elephant, because Claudius, who brought 
elephants into Britain, did build that city, for which 
he voucheth Ponticus Vcrunticus de rebus Britanicis, 
who saith, the ancient name of the city was Claudi- 
cestria : and Mr. Camden, as you rightly observe, 
saith, that the Romans had a colony thereabout. 
His lordship told me, that these bones were found 
mingled with those of oxen, sheep, and hogs, and he 
shewed me the tusk of a boar found ^amongst them. 
There was a great square stone lying by them, which 

VOL. II. 2 u 
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ve conceived mi^ht be the tipper stone of an altar 
,nd that the bones were the relics of some grea 
lacrifice celebrated there. The bridge of the nose 
/as what confirmed his lordship’s, and my opinion 
hat it could not be that of a man, for it did rathei 
3em to be a bone very apt to bear up the long; 
nout of an elephant. His lordship further told me, 
hat Dr. Harvey, a great anatomist, opined, that 
hey were the bones of some great beast, as an ele- 
Dhant. Dr. Clayton, his Majesty’s professor of 
ihysic at Oxford, was of the same opinion. One oh 
he teeth of this pretended giant, by the special| 
avour of my Lord of Gloucester, I had the happine^^ 
o see ; which 1 found to be of a stony substance 
3oth for hardness and weight ; and it should seem 
3 y his lordship’s letter to me, that he himself was,, 
lot confident that it was the tooth of a man | 

The discovery of elephants’ bones in almost every | 
country doubtless kept alive the popular notion thatj 
riants were once common upon the earth. “ Certain! 
lones of the elephant have more resemblance,” says - 
Uuvier, “ with those of man, than have those of thci 
nore common animals; and thus, some skilful ana-| 
X)mists even liave been led to mistake them foil 
luman bones t.” If men of science therefore have? 
'alien into such an error, we can easily imagine howf 
.he uncultivated, with the ordinary tendency to the! 
narvellous, and above all, not understanding how^ 
dephants could have existed in large quantities in 
Europe, should have believed, whenever such bones: 
vere found, that the tomb of a giant had beenj 
Drought to light. The superstition has been the sam^ 
n all countri^ ^^^ones of elephants, and of othei| 
extinct specjiK have been found in Asia. Ir, 

” ^ ^ ^hop Hakewill’s Apology, 

f Ossemens Fossiles^ tom. i. p. 75. 
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the year 1358 (Hegira 760), the Emperor Fe- 
rose III., constructing a canal to water the countries 
of Sirhind and Munsurpoor, “ the workmen were 
in this place employed in digging to a great depth, 
when they found some immense skeletons of ele- 
phants in one place, and in another those of a 
gigantic human form, the arm-bones of which mea- 
'«ured one yard. Some of the bones were in their 
natural state, and others petrified*/’ 

The popular belief of the middle ages did not 
■ascribe the existence of giants only to the times of 
^antiquity. It was natural to associate great cou- 
^ge with extraordinary stature ; and thus, Roland, 
and many other heroes of chivalry, were supposed to 
be men of gigantic dimensions. Francis the First, to 
prove the truth or falsehood of the tradition re- 
garding Roland, opened his tomb, and putting the 
armour of the hero “ upon his own body, found it so 
to fit him as thereby it appeared that Roland ex- 
ceeded him little in bigness and stature of body, 
though he himself was not exceedingly tall or stoutf.” 
The French King dissipated the popular delusion 
by actual examination; but the belief in recent giants 
did not disappear throughout Europe ; for bones of 
elephants continued to be found in considerable 
quantities ; and these, we perceive, were easily mis- 
taken for human remains. 

Bishop Hakewill, who laboured with great earnest- 
ness to prove that the bones found at Gloucester 
were not those of a giant, assigned them to an ele- 
phant brought into Great Britain by Claudius. In 
the same manner, whenever the remains of elephants 
were discovered in Italy, there were many writers 
ready to trace the progress of Hannibal by these 
supposed relics of the wars of the Carthaginians and 
* Dowe, i, 39. f Bishop Hakewill. 

2 H 2 
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black and white colour In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, bones of elephants are noticed 
to have been found in considerable quantities in Rome 
and its immediate neighbourhood. At an earlier 
period such remains had been referred, as was usual 
ill the middle ages, to the existence of giants. The 
pretended body of Pallas, the son of Evander, found 
under the Emperor Henry III., about the middle of 
the eleventh century, and which is stated to have 
exceeded the walls of Rome in height, was, there is 
little doubt, the remains of a large elephant. It is to 
be noticed, especially, that tusks of extraordinary di- 
mensions were discovered near Rome ; one of ten 
feet long and eight inches diameter was found in 
1769. Other tusks have been dug out on the banks 
of the Tiber and near the port of Ostia, and frag- 
ments of nearly a foot in thickness are in a cabinet in the 
Roman College. On every road leading from Rome, 
tusks and other remains of elephants have been dis- 
covered — some in alluvial soil, some surrounded by 
volcanic earth, and some in the beds of rivers. These 
remains were often accompanied with fragments of 
the rhinoceros. When the tusks and bones of 
elephants have been discovered in places celebrated 
in the wars of the Carthaginians and Romans, they 
have naturally enough been considered as monuments 
of the great battles recorded by historians. Thus, a 
tusk found in 1808, in the marsh of Ancona, was con- i 
sidered to be a relic of the defeat of Asdrubal upon 
the Metaurus. Innumerable quantities of elephants’ 
bones, mixed with those of the rhinoceros and the hip- 
popotamus, have been found throughout Tuscany.; 
On the road from Incisa to Levane, where Hannibal; 
halted his army previous to the battle of Thrasy-; 
mene, elephants’ bones were discovered in great; 
numbers, and they appeared to indicate the progress j 
♦ Nat. Hist, lib. xxvi, cap. 18. i 
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of the Carthaginian invader ; but when we recollect 
how the numbers of the Carthaginian elephants were 
reduced by battle and fatigue, and that their great 
captain passed the Arno with one only remaining to 
him, the imagination has less difficulty in referring 
these large dej)osits of bones to an age preceding 
history, than of believing that the course of an army 
should have left such remarkable traces for more than 
two thousand years. An entire carcass, indeed, was 
found at a very short distance from the Trebia, in the 
road that Hannibal must have passed; but the head 
of a rhinoceros was lying at a very short distance, to 
dissipate the belief that the elephant had belonged to 
his army. The great abundance in which such re- 
mains have been found in Italy, is indeed the prin- 
cipal circumstance which would induce us to con- 
sider that the operations of man, upon however large 
a scale, have not left such enduring traces. It is 
not reconcilable to our ordinary notions of the ex- 
tent and the duration of the passing impressions 
which man leaves behind him on the external world, 
to believe that the march of an invader through 
Italy, during a dozen years, should have accumulated 
the remains of elephants of war in such singular 
profusion, or that these bones only should exist to 
attest his progress. Where are the debris of the 
Homan horses wlio were opposed to these ele- 
phants ; or where are the bones of the legions who 
must have perished in that protracted struggle? We 
have no record that these have been collected in 
large quantities or have been preserved in the cabinets 
of the curious ; while in the public library at Flo- 
rence, and in that of the university at Pisa, there are 
elephants’ bones out of number and tusks in con- 
siderable quantities. Indeed they are so common in 
the small earth-hills which border the upper part of 
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the valley of the Arno, that the peasants used formerly 
to employ them, united with stones, in building the 
little walls round their farms. Many of these remains 
have been found in that particular species of sand 
called tufo by the Italians, which contains marine sub- 
stances and wood in a state of petrifaction ; others 
have been dug up at the base of small clay-hills 
filling the intervals of the calcareous chain, together 
with petrified and bituminized wood. Some of the 
bones in these collections have been those of very 
young elephants, — a sufficiently satisfactory proof 
that the living animals must have existed in a state 
quite incompatible with the limited numbers and the 
rapid movements of those under subjection to man — 
a state, in fact, of natural liberty that allowed of their 
indefinite increase. It is to be remarked, also, that 
in almost every case where elephants’ bones have 
been discovered, the tusks have been found with 
them. We have seen that very soon after the ele- 
phant was known in Italy, ivory was used in the 
arts ; and it is not to be conceived that while a large 
price was paid for this material, wherever scul})ture 
was practised, the carcass of a single elephant should 
have been suifered to rot without securing this valu- 
able substance for purposes of commerce. 

In Sicily and in Spain the bones of elephants have 
been disedvered at various times, in large quantities. 
As tlie animal . was used in war in tliese regions, stich 
remains were at first naturally considered as the me- 
morials of ancient battles. In France, also, they 
have been found scattered throng! i the country ; and 
it is remarkable enough, as supporting the theory that 
they had belonged to domesticated ele])hants, that 
those which were found the earliest, or which at least 
were first noticed, were in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhone, in parts where Hannibal is known to have 
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D'dssed, or through which Domitius ^Enobarbus may 
lave led his elephants against the Allobroges. The 
3 ones which were found in the fifteenth century were 
*eferred, as was the common practice, to giants ; and a 
celebrated skeleton, which was dug up in Dauphine, in 
‘:he reign of Louis XIII., gave rise to a dispute which 
agitated the scientific world to an extent almost un- 
equalled in the annals of controversy. The physi- 
cians and surgeons of that age were ranged on oppo- 
3ite sides , — some maintaining that the bones were those 
jf the giant Teutobochus, and others that they had 
belonged to an elephant. It appears that a surgeon 
Df the name of M azurier, having possessed himself of 
sogae bones which had been dug out of a sand-pit in 
Dauphine, exhibited them at Paris and in other places ; 
and to excite the public curiosity distributed a little 
pamphlet in which it was gravely stated that they had 
Deeri ibund in a sepulchre thirty feet long, on the up- 
per stone of which was written “ Teutobochus rex” 
History has informed us that this was the name of 
the King of the Cimbri, who fought against Marius ; 
and t> e surgeon added, that a quantity of medals had 
been found in the same place, which bore the head 
of the Roman Consul and the initial letters of his 
name. Some of the medals were at length produced 
(the forgery of medals was at that time very exten- 
sive), when it turned out that the letters of the initials 
were Gothic and not Roman, and it was demonstrated 
that several of the bones (a/m?/r, a tibia^ and an 
astragal) were essentially ditferent from those of the 
human body. Messrs. Hebicot and Riolan were the 
leaders of this controversy ; and the latter shewed, 
skilfully enough for a man who had never seen an 
elephant’s skeleton, that the bones must have belonged 
to that quadruped *. Riolan maintained in one of 

* Cuvier gives a list of twelve pamphlets published during this 
tierce and virulent contest. 
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lis publications that Dauphine was filled with 
uch bones. In spite, however, of the ridicule 
vhich was thrown upon the imposture of Mazurier, 
he exhibition of the remains of giants was too 
)rofitable to be given up. In 1667 another skele- 
on was brought to light, each of whose teeth weighed 
,en pounds ; and a French merchant brought into 
England in the time of Sir Hans Sloane a giant’s 
skeleton from Valence^. 

As we approach the period when scientific know- 
ledge rendered such deceptions impracticable, we 
find that enormous bones, which were constantly 
dug up in France, were properly described as belong- 
ing to elephants. In digging the canal de VOurcq^ 
which traverses Paris, two tusks and two jaws of 
elephants were found at three different places, in 
black earth, eighteen feet below the surface, which 
M. Cuvier describes as the largest he had ever seen. 
Many have been dug up in other parts of France, at 
considerable depth, surrounded by earth of undoubted 
volcanic origin. These, with many other remains of 
elephants discovered in France, are preserved in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris. Throughout 
Belgium elephants’ bones have been often discovered, 
as well as in Switzerland. The giant of Lucerne, 
disinterred in 1577, is almost as celebrated as Teuto- 
bochus. Felix Plater, a distinguished professor of me- 
dicine at Basle, examined Iiis remains by order of 
the council of Lucerne ; and having designed a whole 
human skeleton of corresponding dimensions, found 
that this ancient denizen of the city was nineteen feet 
high (about twenty feet English). The council of 
Lucerne were too proud of so great a patron not to 

* We have been famed of old for our national curiosity-— not a 
bad trait in our character when under proper direction ; — When 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out 
ten to see a dead Indian,’’ — Tempest^ Act ii, scene 2. 
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render him due honour ; and they therefore employed 
him as a supporter of the arms of the city. The 
desig’n made by Plater, and some of the bones, 
still remain in the colleg-e of Jesuits at Lucerne. 
Blumenbach examined them a tew years ago, and 
distinctly recognised them as the bones of an ele- 
phant 

“Germany/* says Cuvier, “is, without contra- 
diction, the country, of all others in Europe, in 
which fossil bones of elephants have been recorded to 
have been found in great abundance, — not probably 
that more have been there brought to light than in other 
countries, but that there is scarcely a canton that 
does not possess some well-informed man, capable 
of collecting and publishing the details of every 
interesting discovery t/’ Thus, in 17S4, Merck 
reckoned eighty places at which such bones had been 
found; and Blumenbach now computes them at 
two hundred. A very celebrated skeleton was dug 
up at Tonna, in Gotha, as early as 169.d, from a 
depth of fifty feet, of which the tusks were eight feet 
long. There was a theory in that day that such 
remains were sports nature — mere earthy concre- 

tions ; and a learned anatomist of Padua, Falloppio, 
carried the notion to such an extent as to believe 
that petrified shells were generated by fermentation 

* A giant of twenty feet high was something, indeed, for the 
people of Lucerne to be proud of. Goliath is recorded to have 
been about eleven feet, and the giant Gabbarus of Pliny, who 
lived under the emperor Claudius, was little more than ten feet. 
In modern times Commodore Byron describes the Patagonians as 
about eight feet ; and Scaliger mentions that he saw at Milan 
a man more than nine feet high. The Irish giant was nearly 
eight feet in height. But these examples arc nothing compared 
to the citizen of Lucerne. 

f Ossemens Fossiles, tom. i. page 118. 
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in the spots where they were found, and that even 
the vases discovered at Monte Testaccio at Rome were 
natural impressions stainpedi upon tlie soil^, Wlien 
such theories were current in the world, it is not 
surprising that one man of learning only at Gotha 
(Teutzel, the librarian of the prince) was reasonable 
enough to maintain that the bones at Tonna were 
those of an elephant, and that they had been depo- 
sited there by some convulsion of nature. The 
notion that the earth spontaneously produced such 
substances was of course soon abandoned. But the 
people were still unwilling to believe that elephants 
were at one period natives of the European conti- 
nent ; so that when a skeleton ^was tbund in the 
North of Germany, through which a Roman 
army had never marched, the celebrated elephant 
which Haroun al Rasehid sent to Charlemagne t 
was held to have died at that identical spot, 

and by some means or othef to have got fifty feet 

below the surface, amongst stags’ horns, shells, and 
the remains of aquatic plants, in the course of eight 
hundred years. During the last and present century, 
elephants’ bones have been found in quantities too 
large to have belonged even to as many elephants 
us Pyrrhus or Hannibal had at once in their armies, 
unless they had perished at the same time and 
on the same spot. At Canstadt in Wirtemburg, 
upon the bank of the Necker, as many remains 
had been found by a soldier in 1700 as furnished 

sixty tusks ; and in 1816, in the same canton, not 

six hundred paces from this very spot, was discovered 
a heap consisting of thirteen tusks and some jaws, 
placed one above the other with the utmost regu- 
larity, as if piled up by man. The largest of these 


♦ See Lyell’s Geology, vol. i. page 25. f See page 5. 
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|tnsks was a foot in diameter, and ei 2 ;ht feet in length, 
ilthough it had lost its root and its point; and each 
|of the tnsks formed a curve of three fourths of a cir- 
cle — a distinguishing characterictic of the extinct 
species of elephant. All the basins of the great 
rivers in Germany, the Maine, the Danube, the Elbe, 
and the Weser, have furnished bones of elephants in. 
large quantities ; and their discovery, particularly in 
Bohemia, has often taken place when the rivers have 
carried away some portions of their banks. 

England has had its giants, as well as the conti- 
nent of Europe. Simon Majolus describes one 
whose bones were disinterred by a river in 1171 ; but 
our traditions are not rich in such matters, if we ex- 
cept the Gog and Magog of the City of London. 
The remains of elephants, however, have been dis- 
covered and known as such for a considerable 
period. It is probable that the bones of the larger 
quadrupeds were often mistaken for those of fish, 
being found in conjunction with fossil shells. Vers- 
tegan, a writer on English antiquities in the time of 
Charles II., says, “ I have talked with such labouring 
men as usually have digged wells, and the deep 
foundations of buildings, and they all agree that they 
do commonly, in all place.s, find ^ an innumerable 
quantity of these shells, some whole, and some 
broken, and in many places the great bones of fishes ; 
whereof I have seen many Whether these ‘ bones 
of fishes ’ were really so is not material, as undoubted 
bones of elephants have been found in all parts of 
the kingdom. Many of these are indicated in the 
Map of England, published in 1819 by the Geologi- 
cal Society of London. Sir Hans Sloane possessed 

167 Decayed Intelligence, &c. page 112, edit. 
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a tusk found in Gray’s-inn-lane, twelve feet deep in 
the gravel. Quantities of elephants* bones were 
discovered in a marsh near the sea to the north of 
Canterbury ; and large collections of such bones, 
with those of the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
stag, and the ox, were dug up in 1813, in Mr. Trim- 
ef*s pits of brick-earth near Brentford. They are 
common in the midland counties. At Newnham, 
near Rugby, in 1815, three large tusks and bones of 
elephants were found, with two skulls of the rhino- 
ceros. They are not unfrequent also on the eastern 
coast, and in the northern counties. In the cave of 
Kirkdale in Yorkshire, the bones of elephants were 
discovered by professor Buckland, mixed with those 
of the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the horse, the 
ox, and especially the hyena The northern parts 
of Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and even 
Iceland, have furnished to the geologist the same 
materials of speculation. 

But, if our wonder is excited when we have ascer- 
tained that the continent of Europe and its northern 
islands have furnished clear indications that the 
elephant, an inhabitant of high latitudes, was for- 
merly indigenous in countries so little suited to his 
comfortable existence, our surprise will be still 
greater when we learn, that the nearer we approach 
the Arctic Circle, and particularly in Asiatic Russia, 
the remains of elephants are so abundant, as to prove 
that these inclement regions supported vast herds of 
them in distant ages. Many remains, which have 
been found in European Russia, are preserved in 
cabinets. But when we approach to Siberia, the 
deposits become so vast that it is unnecessary to 
collect individual specimens; and the inhabitants 


♦ See Menageries, vol, i, page 140. 
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of these frozen regions have a traditionary fable 
to explain their constant occurrence. They hold 
that the bones, and the tusks, which they inces- 
santly find in their agricultural operations, are pro- 
duced by a large subterraneous animal, living in the 
manner of the mole, and unable to bear the light. 
They have named this animal mammon^ or mam^ 
moolh, — according to some authorities, from the word 
mammay which signifies earth in Tartar idioms; 
or, according to others, from the Arabic behemoth, 
or mehemothy an epithet which the Arabs apply to an 
elephant when he is very large. The fossil tusks 
which the Siberians find are called by them mam- 
moniovakosty the horns of the mammont ; and they 
are so numerous, and so well preserved, particularly 
in the northern parts of the country, that they are 
employed for the same purposes as new ivory, and 
constitute an article of commerce, sufficiently impor- 
tant for the Czars to have reserved the monopoly. 
The Chinese have a similar fable of a subterraneous 
animal of prodigious size, which they call tyri’Schu, 
signifying the mouse that hides. There can be little 
doubt that the origin of the tradition is the same as 
that of Siberia, for M. Klaproth states, upon the 
authority of a Chinese manuscript, that the bones of 
this animal, found only in the northern parts of 
China, resemble ivory in their whiteness, in the easi- 
ness with which they are worked, and as having no 
fissures. The profit which the people of Siberia de- 
rived from procuring these tusks, and the ease with 
wh^ch they might occasionally be obtained, when the 
great rivers, swollen by the mountain torrents, broke 
down their banks, excited a trading spirit of enter- 
prise in Russia; and vast quantities were thus occa- 
sionally brought >^to light. As these remains were 
often discovered in the shallow parts of rivers, after 
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the great floods had subsided, it has been supposed 
that they were brought into Siberia by the mountain 
streams of India, where elephants still exist in large 
numbers. But, unfortunately for the credit of this 
opinion, the bones are found not only in the basins of 
those rivers that descend from the mountains of Chi- 
nese Tartary, but equally along the banks of the Don, 
the Volga, and the Jaik, which flow from the north. 
“There is not,” says M. Pallas, a traveller who has 
bestowed the greatest research upon this interesting 
subject — “there is not, in all Asiatic Russia, from 
the Don or the Tanais to the extremity of the pro- | 
montory of Tchutchis, a single stream, a single river, 
above all of those which flow through the plains, on 
the banks or in the beds of which there are not found 
some bones of elephants, or of other animals equally 
strangers to the climate/* It is this prodigious 
abundance of elephant remains in Asiatic Russia 
which at once shuts out the possibility that they be- 
longed to animals attached to the expeditions of man- 
kind. We have traced the inarch of the Mongol 
conquerors ^ ; and we are confident that these princes, 
whatever power and magnificence we choose to ascribe 
to them, could never have brought together so many 
of these animals as w ould be necessary to furnish the 
bones found within the space of a very few miles, 
much less all those that have been scattered through- 
out this immense region t- It must be remembered, 

* See chap. ix. 

•f- A writer, who has collected M'ith great diligence, but with 
little system, a number of facts relating to the employment of ele- 
phants by man, with a view to prove that all the remains can be 
traced to their marches in Roman, African, or Asiatic armies, or 
to their destruction in amphitheatres, has the following passage 
on the elephant bones of Siberia : ‘‘ One of the most considerable 
historical convulsions, which may, very refconably, be supposed 
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also, that in Russian Asia, as well as in Europe, 
these remains are very commonly found in conjunc- 
tion with the bones of other wild animals ; — that the 
bones of elephants are dispersed over the surface, very 
few entire skeletons remaining, as it were, in a 
sepulchre of sand ; — and that they are often disco- 
vered lying amongst beds of marine fossils. 

But another remarkable fact is connected with the 
discovery of the remains of elephants and other qua- 
drupeds in Siberia, which has given rise to the most 
interesting speculations as to the former temperature 
of that region, and the nature of the catastrophe 
which caused this extensive animal destruction. In 
some places the bones of elephants have been 
found with pieces of flesh still attached to them. 
M. Pallas has given a circumstantial relation of the 
disinterment of an entire rhinoceros, whose flesh, 
skin, and hair were still remaining. This remarkable 
circumstance took place at Vilhoui, in 1771. An 
elephant, almost entire, whose skin was partially co- 
vered with long hair, was subsequently found on the 
borders of the Alaseia, a river which flows into the 
Icy Sea, beyond the Indigirska, But the most ex- 


to have supplied Siberia with a great number of elephants, is the 
expulsion of tlie Mongols from China, A.D. 1369. Not one syl- 
lable of the particulars of that great event has been met with. 
But when we contemplate the mighty establishments of the grand 
Khan’s court, and of his numerous empresses and children, whose 
travelling carriages were drawn by elephants, a multitude of 
those beasts probably accompanied them when they were driven 
into their original country. As to numbers^ this source alone 
might possibly account for all the fossil remains. In Ihc terror, 
confusion, flight, and pursuit during this disastrous catastrophe, 
some elephants may have escaped from their guides, and have 
wandered in Siberia, till accident or age destroyed them : it has 
been shewn that they bear cold which kills men and horses,”— 
Ranking' a IVars and Sports. 
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traordiiiary discovery of this nature, which has pro- 
bably ever been made, was that of the Lena elephant, 
found in 1799. It appears, from the narrative of 
M. Adams (an associate of the Academy of St. Pe-* 
tersbur{ 2 ;h), which was originally published in the 
year 1805, in the Journal du Nord, that a Tongoose 
fisherman, of the name of Schurnachoff, was accus- 
tomed, after the fisheries of the Lena were over, to 
search the banks of the river, where it falls into the 
Icy Sea, for the purpose of finding the common arti- 
cle of Siberian traflic, the horns of the Mammoth. 
In 1799, he one day perceived, in the midst of the 
fragments of ice, a shapeless mass, dilfering consi- 
derably in a])pearance from any object which he hac 
previously noticed. The following year he observed 
that this body had become more disengaged from the 
ice ; and towards the end of the succeeding summer, 
when he again reconnoitred it, he distinctly saw the 
flank of an elephant, and an entire tusk : but it Was 
five years from his first observation before the fisher- 
man possessed himself of the fruits of his discovery. 
He was partly deterred from approacliing the ele- 
phant, by the superstition of his family, and partly b^ 
the difficulty of reaching it through the floating ice 
At length, the icy fragments between the shore anc 
the mammoth having melted away, this enormous 
mass was driven upon the coast upon a bank o: 
sand. The fisherman immediately possessed hijn^ 
of the tusks, which he sold for fifty rubles ; md, un- 
conscious of the value which science woui' attach to 
such a discovery, he left the remaindc of the body 
to be devoured by the white bears ..nd the wolves, 
and to be cut away by the nafies as food for their 
dogs. 

In the seventh year afrr it was first observed, 
M. Adams arrived at the spot. The skeleton was 
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then entire, with the exception of a fore leg ; the 
greater part being kept together by the ligaments 
and a portion of the skin. One of the ears was fur- 
nished with a tuft of hair, the pupil of the eye was 
still discernible, and the brain was found in the 
cranium. The neck was covered with a long mane, 
and the skin of the body with black hair mixed with 
a reddish sort of wool : so considerable was the 
quantity of this hair and wool, that more than thirty 
pounds weight was recovered from the humid soil, 
into which it had been trodden by the animals which 
had been engaged in devouring the flesh. The head, 
without the tusks, which were nine feet long, weighed 
more than four hundred pounds. M. Adams was 
enabled to repurchase the identical tusks which had 
been sold by the fisherman ; and the whole remains 
were deposited in the Academy at Petersburgh. 

Upon the fossil elephants of Siberia, and upon 
this elephant in particular, Mr. Lyell has the follow- 
ing remarks : — “ That the greater part of the ele- 
phants lived in Siberia after it had become subject to 
intense cold, is confirmed, among other reasons, by 
the state of the ivory, which has been so largely ex- 
ported in commerce. Its perfect preservation indi- 
cates, that from the period when the individuals died, 
their remains were either buried in a frozen soil, or 
at least were not exposed to decay in a warm atmo- 
sphere. The same conclusions may be deduced from 
the clothing of the mammoth, of which the entire car- 
cass was discovered by M. Adams on the borders of 
the Frozen Ocean, near the mouth of the river Lena, 
inclosed in a mass of ice. The skin of that individual 
was covered with long hair and with thick wool, about 
an inch in length. Bishop Heber informs us, that along i 
the lower range of the Himalaya mountains, in the 
north-eastern borders of the Delhi territory, between 
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ititude 29° and 30°, he saw an Indian elephant 
ivered with shaggy hair. In that region where, 
nthin a short space, a nearly tropical and a cold 
limate meet, dogs and horses become covered, in 
le course of a winter or two, with shaggy hair ; and 
lany other species become, in as short a time, clothed 
'ith the same fine, short shawl-wool, which distin- 
•uishes the indigenous species of the country. Lions, 
gers, and hyenas are there found with elks, cha- 
mois, and other species of genera usually abundant 
1 colder latitudes*.” 

There is not a canton in Siberia, according to 
alias, which does not possess the fossil bones of 
lephants ; and what is still more remarkable, a large 
"land in the Icy Sea, opposite the shore between the 
louths of the Lena and the Indigirska, has been 
ated to be composed of these remains, mixed with 
lose of the buffalo and the rhinoceros f. In a 
2Cond island, about five leagues distant from the 
rst, these bones are also found ; but, in a third, 
lout five-and-tweiity leagues farther to the north, 
ley are no longer to be traced. Nearly under the 
ame latitude as the island mentioned by Billing, 
1 the passage discovered by Kotzebue to the north- 
ast of Behring’s Straits, there is a similar island of 
le and sand, equally covered with the bones of 
ephants. Fossil ivory is there extremely common; 
id the natives employ it in the formation of 
lols and utensils, in the same way that they use 
le teeth of the MorseJ. 

One of the most striking peculiarities connected 

♦ hyell 8 Geology, vol. i., page 99. For an account of the in- 
lence of temperature upon the growth of hair in quadrupeds, 
je Menageries, vol. i., page 50. 
t Billing’s Voyage ; quoted by Cuvier. 

X Kotzebue, Voyage, tom. iii., page 171. 
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with the fossil bones of elephants is, that we havf 
scarcely any record of their being found in thos^ 
countries where the race still exists, — in Southern 
Asia, and in Africa. In America, on the contrary,^, 
where the animal has never been known since the 
discovery of Columbus, they have been dug up in 
considerable abundance. In North America they 
have been discovered, especially upon the bordern^ 
of the Copper River, of the Ohio, of the Susqi^^ 
hana, and in Carolina. Throughout the north-^^ 
eastern States, particularly, the bones of the ele4| 
phant are dug up in the same places with those'/' 
of the mastodon, one of the largest of the extinct 
quadrupeds; and they have been generally found, 
upon comparison with the remains of this race, in 
a more advanced state of decomposition. Of such 
bones ithere is an immense deposit at Kentucky, about 
thirty-six miles from the confluence of the Ohio. 
In Mexico, also, bones of elephants have been; 
found ; and it is a remarkable fact, that in a Mexican 
hieroglyphic of undoubted authority, a sacrificing 
priest is represented with his head covered with a 
casque, in which the trunk of an elephant maybe ■ 
traced ; or at least of some animal possessing a form 
approaching this great characteristic of the elephant 
species. “ Had the people of Aztlan,** says Hum- 
boldt, “ originally from Asia, preserved some vague 
notions of the elephant? or had their traditions 
(which appears to be much less probable) gone back to 
the epoch when America was inhabited by those gi- 
gantic animals whose skeletons are found buried in 
the marly lands, upon the back even of the Mexican 
Cordilleras ? Perhaps there exists in the north-west 
part of the new continent, in countries which neither , 
Hearne, nor Mackenzie, nor Lewis have visited, an 
unknown animal of the pachydermatous order, hold- 
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jig a middle place, by the configuration of his trunk, 
e tween the elephant and the tapir*.” 

♦ Vues des Cordilleres ; Planche xv. 



Mexican Hieroglyphic, 
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Skull of the Fossil Elephant. — Elephas PrimigeniuSt Blumenbach. 

Chapter XV. 

THE FOSSIL REMAINS OF ELEPHANTS.— CONCLUSION. 

The unwearied researches of modern naturalists, 
and of M. Cuvier beyond all others, have established 
the fact that the fossil elephant was an essentially 
distinct species from the elephants of Africa and of 
India. Of course such a conclusion could not have 
been arrived at without the most dilii^ent comparison 
of the remains of the extinct species with skeletons of 
those which are existing ; and it is evident that these 
comparisons could not have been relied upon had 
they been founded only upon a few specimens of the 
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fossil elephant. But the great abundance of bones 
which have been collected in Europe, in Asia and 
even in America, — which have been preserved in 
cabinets, and described with the utmost minuteness, 
— and above all, which M. Cuvier has examined 
himself with that ])rofound skill in comparative ana- 
tomy which renders his authority indisputable, — leave 
no doubt whatever upon the soundness of the conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. It appears then, that 
the Fossil Elephant (Elepkaft primigenius^ B lumen- 
bach) — the Mammoth of the Russians, was from 
fifteen to eighteen feet in height, covered (at least in 
the species which existed in Siberia) with two sorts of 
clothing — a thick wool, four or five inches long, of a 
fawn colour, and partially with long rigid hair form- 
ing a mane extending down his back. His resem- 
blance to the Indian elephant, as distinguished from 
the African, was principally in the elongated confor- 
mation of his skull, and the cavity of his forehead. 
But he differed from both the living species, 1st. in 
the lamiriic of the molar teeth (the teeth themselves 
being generally larger), which are narrower and more 
mumerous, and separated by slenderer lines of enamel, 
less festooned than in those of the Indian species*; 
2ndly, in the forms of the lower jaw, and of many . 
other bones ; and, lastly, the most important distinc- 
tion, in the much greater length of the alveoles 
(sockets) of his tusks, Cuvier considers that this 
striking difference would singularly modify the whole 
figure, particularly the organization of the trunk, and 
give the animal an essentially different physiognomy 
from that of the Indian species t . The tusks of the 
fossil elephant appear to have been very large, (per- 

♦ See page 84. 

t For the fullest details of the comparison between the fossil 
remains of elephants and the analogous parts of the exisUng species, 
ee Cuvier, Ossemens fouiUt (edit. 1821), tom. i. fol. i-OS to 204, 

VOL. II. 2 K 
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haps not of a larger size than those of the existing 
species would attain to, if undisturbed by man,) 
turned outwards, and more or less arched into a 
spiral form. Its general proportions were heavier 
and more clumsy than those of the living races ; and 
it ap})ears, particularly in the Lena elephant, that the 
soles of the feet were considerably dilated, as if pressed 
out by the weight of the body. 

However curious may be the facts which we have 
briefly laid before the reader, to shew that elephant 
remains being distributed throughout the world in 
places now uninhabited by that race of quadrupeds, 
there was a period in which this animal was indi- 
genous to Europe, to the Northern parts of Asia, 
and even to America, — these facts acquire a double 
interest when they are viewed in connexion with 
other circumstances, resting upon similar evidence, 
which exhibit the condition of animated nature at the 
time when these animals lived. The fossil remains, 
such as we have described, are generally found in 
sandy and slimy plains, — in the loose and superficial 
strata of the earth, — in places which are washed by 
brooks and rivers ; but never in the more elevated 
regions amongst the primitive, secondary, or tertiary 
chains. In these slightly consolidated strata, called 
by geologists diluvian formations, are the bones of 
the elephant discovered mixed up with other bones, 
some of quadrupeds of existing genera, and some, 
which, as far as we know, are utterly extinct. T(Jf 
the very borders of the Icy Sea, and even in the isles 
within the Arctic Circle, we find remains which have 
a general resemblance to those of the quadrupeds 
which now inhabit the torrid zone ; but yet no one 
species is absolutely the same. The bones of the 
elephant are discovered in the same strata with those 
of other gigantic pachydermatous animals, — the 
rhinoceros and the hippopotamus — of the horse, 
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and many lar^e ruminating quadrupeds, — of the lion, 
the tyger, and the hyena. With these remains, 
which in their general configuration greatly resemble 
those of existing quadrupeds, are found the bones of 
the ^i.astodon, the megatherium, and the megalonyx, 
now extinct, whose forms and habits have been 
tolerably well defined by anatomical science. It 
would be satisfactory to take a general view of the 
more remarkable of these remains, particularly of 
those of the extinct genera. 

The great mastodon (Mastodon ^iganteinn) * is 
apparently the largest in size of all the fossil species; 
not higher, indeed, than the elephant, but of larger 
limbs and a longer body. As far as we at present 
know, its remains have only been found in North 
America, between the Mississippi and Lake Erie. 
The French naturalists, about the middle of the last 
century, called it the animal of the Ohio, because a 
French officer had discovered some of its bones on 
the bank of that river, and conveyed them to Paris, 
where they are still preserved. Upon the English 
conquest of Canada considerable portions of such 
bones were sent to London; and William Hunter 
demonstrated, that they essentially differed from those 
of the elephant. The most satisfactory discovery of 
these remains was however made in 1801, by Mr. 
Wilson Peale, founder of the Museum of Natural 
History at Philadelphia. From the bones which he 
wasT^ble to collect on the river Hudson, he formed two 
compik keletons, whose inspection leaves no doubt 
that in the general form of the body — the nose pro- 
longed into a trunk-^ie large tusks, of the nature of 

* This animal was sometimes called “ Mammoth” in the books 
of Natural History of the last century, and sometimes “ Carnivo- 
rous Elephant,” each name involving an error. Cuvier gave it the 
present name, from two Greek words signifying mammillary teeth. 
The animal was also called, by the Indians, Father of Oxen. 
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ivory, which arm the upper jaw — the absence of all 
canine and incisive teeth in the upper jaw — and the 
five toes of each foot, — the mastodon, although dif- 
fering in many essential particulars, had a great 
general resemblance to the elephant. The most re- 
markable peculiarity of the mastodon consists in 
the monstrous bulk of the molar teeth, whose size, 
without reference to the small number possessed by 
the animal, have led to gross exaggerations of his 
general magnitude. Cuvier considers that he has 
determined five other fossil species of the mastodon, 
the most remarkable of which is the mastodon of 
narrow teeth {Mastodon angustidcns), whose teeth 
have been found in the temperate parts of Europe 
as well as in South America. The substances known 
in commerce as turquoises of Simorre, and Oriental 
turquoises, are portions of the teeth of this mastodon, 
tinted with iron. 

At the same era with the elephant and the mas- 
todon, lived the genera, little inferior in strength and 
size, of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus. Of the 
Rhinoceros of great size there were three species, one, 
{Rh. iichoihinus) found in England, in Germany, 
and, like the elephant, as far as the borders of the 
Icy Sea ; a second {Rh, incisivvs) belonging to the 
more temperate countries ; and a third {Rh. leptor- 
hinus) principally found in Italy. There was a fourth 
species little bigger than a pig. The large fossil 
hippopotamus bears a very great resemblance to the 
existing species in Africa ; and of this race, there was 
also a small one, not larger than a wild boar. Joined 
with these, was a Tapir, double, if not treble the size 
of the existing species of America. To these pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds has been added another ge- 
nus, of which only a lower-jaw has been found, called 
Elasmotherium, 

That the Horse existed at this era there can be no 

2x3 
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doubt. The teeth of this quadruped are found in 
myriads in most of the large deposits of animal 
remains. 

The numerical proportion of the ruminating ani- 
mals does not appear to have differed materially from 
that of the existing races : but it is a remarkable fact, 
that although species, having a relation with the ox 
and the deer, were more abundant than at present, 
some of the quadrupeds, which have multiplied most 
extensively under the dominion of man, such as the 
sheep, the goat, and the camel, — and others which 
we now find in a wild state, such as the antelope, 
and the cameleopard, — have left no traces of having 
lived at the period we are describing. Amongst the 
remains of deer, commonly found with other fossils, 
the elk, with gigantic antlers, is the most com- 
mon, particularly in Ireland. Some of the enor- 
mous horns belonging to this sj)ecies measure, it is 
well known, twelve, and even fifteeen feet from tip to 
tip. Near Verona, another species has been found 
whose horns are larger than the stags of Canada. 
It is a singular fact also, that in the same beds with 
the bones of the rhinoceros and the elephant, the 
inhabitants of hot countries, have been found those of 
a stag so accurately resembling the rein-deer, that it 
is difficult to assign any distinctive character to the 
fossil species. In the same manner, the shores of 
the Mediterranean have furnished the bones of two 
species of Lagomys, an animal which, at the present 
day, only exists in Siberia. 

But the most extraordinary family of extinct animals 
whose bones have been discovered, is that of the 
Megatherium, It consists of two species — the Mega- 
therium, properly so called, and the Megalonyx. 
They appear to have had something of the formation 
of the sloth, with the size of the ox. Their stout 
limbs were terminated by five thick toes ; some of 
which were provided with an enormous claw. Their 
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thick and ossified skin was divided into scales, 
closely fitted into each other. The form of the teeth 
shews that these animals fed on vegetables and 
roots. Cuvier thinks that they were furnished with 
a short trunk. The remains of these two quadrupeds 
have only been found in America ; but it is con- 
sidered that an animal of the same order, and of 
equal size and power, existed in Europe. The proof 
rests upon a single claw dug up near the Rhine. 

The class of gnawing animals (Rodentia), of 
which remains have been found very generally distri- 
buted, though not very accurately defined, has 
principally consisted of unknown species, apparently 
weak and small. The carnivorous animals, on the 
contrary, appear to have been fully equal, if not 
superior, in power to the existing races. Their re- 
mains are principally found in large caverns, in quan- 
tities which offer the most astonishing evidence that 
they were assembled together in these places upon 
the occurrence of some great convulsion in nature. 
Bears, hyenas, tigers, panthers, wolves, foxes, glut- 
tons, genetts, — animals some of whom are now 
separated in their habitations by seas and oceans, 
such as the hyena of the Cape, and the glutton o^'^ 
Lapland, — were in these caverns gathered together^;;, 
to die one common death 

We have thus very briefly noticed the principal ani-;^. 
mals whose remains are found in that mass of loose 
earth which is called diluvial; “which covers our large 
plains, fills our caverns, and obstructs the cavities of 
many of our rocks t.’* It is to be remarked, that not 
a single remain of a quadrumanous animal — not a 
bone, or a tooth of any species of ape — has been yet 
perceived amongst this great variety of animal bones. 
Above all, not the slightest particle or relic of Man 
has been found in these diluvial beds, which are 

♦ See Menageries, vol. i. p. 145. 
f Cuvier, sur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe. 
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covered so extensively with other animal remains. 
This fact gives a new interest to all that we have 
already stated on the subject of fossil bones. 

In tracing the elephant through the historical 
3ras, we have seen how essentially his condition has 
oeen modified by his connexion with man, and how 
lis existence on the surface of the globe has been 
'egulated by the wants of the human species. It is 
lecessary to revert to this consideration, to understand 
what was the situation of this quadruped when he 
-ived without the chance of being aflected by human 
agency — when, in fact, man either did not exist at 
all, or, as far as we can judge, was not brought into 
contact with any of the quadrupeds whose remains 
are so profusely scattered throughout the earth. That 
such was the order of things in the period imme- 
diately preceding that era when traces of the exist- 
^“nce of man begin to be discovered, the science of 
geology furnishes the most distinct evidence. There 
are doubtless some slight differences of opinion with 
respect to the antiquity of the human sj)ecies ; but 
all geologists agree in referring the remains of man 
and of his works “ to strata confessedly of the most 
modern order, and it is never pretended that our 
race co-existed with the assemblage of animals and 
plants, of which all the species are extinct*.’’ The 
most ancient traces of man are almost universally 
^ound in peat, which substance is formed of the 
Wreck of immense forests, that history and tradition 
alike shew covered the earth in the earliest periods of 
plan’s dominion. “ The archives of nature are in 
perfect accordance with historical records ; and when 
jwe lay open the most superficial covering of peat, we 
sometimes find therein the canoes of the savage, to- 
'gether with huge antlers of the wild stag, and horns 
"3f the wild bull. Of caves now open to the day in 
3lp Lyell’s Geology, vol. i. p. 154. 
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various parts of Europe, the bones of large beasts of 
prey occur in abundance ; and they indicate, that at 
periods extremely modern in the history of the globe, 
the ascendancy of man, if he existed at all, had 
scarcely been felt by the brutes*.” There is no 
reason whatever to conclude that the bones of man 
are more perishable than other animal deposits ; for 
in ancient fields of battle they have been found as 
perfect as those of horses buried in the same grave f. 
It is therefore more than probable that had man ex- 
isted contemporaneously with the fossil elephant, 
even in the first rude condition of a solitary hunter, 
his bones would have been found in the same locali- 
ties. At any rate, it is perfectly clear that when the 
fossil elephant existed, supposing for a moment that 
man was at the same time present upon the globe, 
he was not present with the strength of civilization, 
by which power alone he is enabled greatly to in- 
fluence the condition of the inferior animals. He was 
•not here as a builder, — for not a brick, or a carved 
stone, or a hewn block of wood, or a single tool, can 
be traced beyond the historical era ; — he was not 
here as a navigator, for otherwise his skeleton would 
unquestionably have been found in those sub -marine 
deposits which are so full of other animal remains. 
The forms of ancient vegetation have been preserved 
indestructibly from the most remote ages. In our 
own coal-pits we daily find impressions of enormous 
leaves, especially of ferns, that far exceeded in luxu- 
riance any of the vegetable productions of the tropical 
regions. But there, as well as in much more recent 
formations, no trace whatever exists of that being 
whose mental energies, when combined in the social 
state, have so greatly changed the modern ap- 
pearances of the globe. 

When comparative anatomy established the forms 
* Lyelfs Geology, vol. i. p. 154. f Cuvier, sur les Kevolutioos. 
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of the fossil animals — when it shewed that, whatever 
slight differences of structure might be discovered 
between the extinct and the existing species, the ele- 
phant and the mastodon were herbivorous quadru- 
peds, provided with a trunk and armed with enormous 
;usks, and that the lion and the hyena were carni- 
vorous, having incisive teeth, and powerful claws — 
it became evident that the earth upon which they 
ived was governed in all essential particulars by the 
same physical laws which now exist. The pre- 
sence of certain organs in the fossil quadrupeds 
points out that their use was associated with certain 
instincts, and that therefore the means of gratifying 
ihese instincts, which the material world ofl’ered, must 
lave been the same as at present occur to these ani- 
mals in a state of nature. The elephant, for in- 
’tance, must have lived in marshy plains amidst luxu- 
iant forests, fertilized by rivers and fresh-water lakes ; 
and the lion must have roamed, as at present, over 
Iracts covered with abundant grasses, to procure the 
animal-food which was necessary for his existence. 
The discovery of large deposits of the bones of 
elephants, and horses, and oxen, and stags, esta- 
ilishes the fact, that vegetable-food was abundant 
'hroughout the earth ; and the admixture in the same 
ocalities of the bones of lions, and tigers, and 
-volves, and hyenas, equally proves that the numbers 
if the smaller herbivorous animals must have been 
very considerable to have furnished the means of ex- 
istence to the carnivorous races. In the study, there- 
ure, of fossil remains, we find a key to the history of 
-he material world ; and to whatever distance of 
time we carry back our inquiries, we have the same 
lescription of facts leading to the same conclusions. 
“In more recent formations, consisting often of 
strata of great thickness, the shells of the present 
seas and lakes, and the remains of animals and plants 
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now living on the land, are imbedded in great num- 
bers. In those of more ancient date, many of the 
same species are found associated with others now 
extinct. These unknown kinds again are observed 
in strata of still higher antiquity, connected with a 
great number of others which have also no living 
representatives, till at length we arrive at periods of 
which the monuments contain exclusively the re- 
mains of species with many genera foreign to the 
present creation. But even in the oldest rocks which 
contain organic remains, some genera of marine ani- 
mals are recognized, of which species still exist in 
our seas, and these are repeated at different intervals 
in all the intermediate groups of strata, attesting 
that, amidst the great variety of revolutions of which 
the earth^s surface has been the theatre, there has 
never been a departure from the conditions necessary 
for the existence of certain unaltered types of orga- 
nization*.*’ 

In surveying the various interesting facts con- 
nected with the discovery of fossil bones, and of those 
of the elephant in particular, we cannot doubt, 
wherever immense assemblages have been found, 
such as in the cave of Kirkdale (where hyaenas pre- 
dominated), and throughout Siberia, particularly on 
the borders of the Icy Sea (where elephants* remains 
are universal), that some sudden convulsion of Na- 
ture, — or some more gradual, but not less fatal change 
of the earth’s temperature, — or, not improbably, a 
union of both causes, — have operated to produce this 
immense destruction of animal life. It has been 
usual to refer all such phenomena to the great De- i 
luge; but it does not in the least invalidate the^ 
authority of the sacred books to believe that other ' 
causes of the destruction of life may have been called 
into action previously to, or simultaneously with, 

♦ Lyell’s Geology, vol, i., p, 160-1, 
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that jyreat event, of which so many undoubted traces 
may be found. A very general belief now prevails 
amongst geologists, “ that the climate of the northern 
hemisphere has undergone an important change, 
and that its mean annual temperature must once 
have resembled that now experienced within the tro- 
pics*.” Shells and corals, having an affinity with 
species now living in warmer latitudes; remains of 
reptiles belonging to hot climates, such as turtles, 
tortoises, and crocodiles ; fossil plants, such as palms 
of the most luxuriant growth, which could only have 
been produced under the influence of high tempera- 
ture ; and above all, the bones of the quadrupeds of 
the tropics ; all these, which have been found in such 
abundance in Europe, have naturally pointed out 
that a great change of this nature must have taken 
place. It is not within our province to enter into 
the highly important speculations which arise out of 
a consideration of these interesting facts ; but it may 
not be improper to notice that the theory of a slow 
change of temperature, produced by the new forma- 
tion of great masses of land, has derived considerable 
support from the well-known facts connected with 
the remains of the Siberian elephants ; and we may 
therefore not improperly introduce an extract on this 
subject from Mr. Lyell’s valuable work. 

“ When we proceed to the central and northern parts 
of Europe, far from the modern theatres of volcanic 
action, and where there is no evidence of considerable 
■^’^cqualities of the earth’s surface having been pro- 
duced since the present species were in existence, our 
opportunities are necessarily more limited of pro- 
curing evidence from the contents of marine strata, 
^t is only in lacustrine deposits, or in ancient river- 
beds, or in the sand and gravel of land-floods, or the 
stalagmite of ancient caverns once inhabited by wild 
♦ Lyell’s Geology, vol. i, p. 92. 
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beasts, that we can obtain access to proofs of the 
changes which animal life underwent during those 
periods when the marine strata already adverted to 
were deposited farther to the south. As far, how- 
ever, as proofs from analogy can be depended upon, 
nothing can be more striking than the harmony of 
the testimony derived from the last-mentioned 
sources. We often find, in such situations, the re- 
mains of extinct species of quadrupeds, such as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyena and 
tiger, which belong to genera now confined to warmer 
regions. Some of the accompanying fossil species, 
which are identifiable with those now living, belong 
to animals wliich inhabit the same latitudes at pre- 
sent*. It seems, therefore, fair to infer, that the same 
change of climate which has caused certain Indian 
species of testacea to become rare, or to degenerate 
in size, or to disappear from the Mediterranean, and 
certain genera of the Subapennine hills, now exclu- 
sively tropical, to retain no longer any representatives 
in the adjoining seas, has also contributed to the 
annihilation of certain genera of land-mammifera, 

* Bones of the mammoth have been recently found at North 
Cliff, in the county of York, in a lacustrine formation, in which 
all the land and fresh-water shells, thirteen in number, have been 
accurately identified with species and varieties now existing in 
that country. Bones of the bison, an animal now inhabiting a cold 
or temperate climate, have also been found in the same place. 
That these quadrupeds, and the indigenous species of testacea 
associated with them, were all conlempoiary inhabitants of York- 
shire (a fact of the greatest importance in geology), has been 
established, by unequivocal proofs, by the Rev. W. V. Vernon, 
who caused a pit to be sunk to the depth of more than two hun- 
dred feet, through undisturbed strata, in which the remains of the 
mammoth were found imbedded together with the shells, in a de- 
posit which had evidently resulted from tranquil waters. — Phil. 
Mag., Sept. 1829, and Jan. 1830. These facts, as Mr. Vernon ob- 
serves, indicate that there has been little alteration in the tempera- 
ure of these latitudes since the mammolli lived there.” 
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which inhabited the continents at about the same 
epoch. The mammoth (Elephas primi genius), and 
other extinct animals of the same era, may not have 
required the same temperature as their living conge- 
ners within the tropics ; but we may infer, that the 
climate was milder than that now experienced in some 
of the regions once inhabited by them, because, in 
Northern Russia, where their bones are found in im- 
mense numbers, it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible for such animals to obtain subsistence at pre- 
sent, during an arctic winter*. It has been said, 
that as the modern northern animals migrate, the 
Siberian elephant may also have shifted his place 
during the inclemency of the season; but this conjec- 
ture seems forced, even in regard to the elephant, 
and still more so when applied to the Siberian rhino- 
ceros, found in the frozen gravel of that country ; as 
animals of this genus are heavy and slow in their 
motions, and can hardly be supposed to have accom- 
plished great periodical migrations to southern lati- 
tudes. That the mammoth, however, continued for 
a long time to exist in Siberia after the winters had 
become extremely cold, is demonstrable, since their 
bones are found in icebergs, and in the frozen gravel, 
in such abundance as could only have been supplied 
by many successive generations. So many skeletons 

♦ “ I fully agree with Dr. Fleming, that the kind of food 
which the existing species of elephant prefers will not enable us 
to determine, or even to offer a feasible conjecture, concerning 
that of the extinct species. No one, as he observes, acquainted 
with the gramineous character of the food of our fallow-deer, stag, 
or roe, would have assigned a lichen to the rein deer. Bui, ad- 
mitting that the trees and herbage on which the fossil elephants 
and rhinoceroses may have fed were not of a tropical character, 
but such perhaps as no\^ grow in the temperate zone, it is still 
highly improbable that the vegetation which nourished these great 
quadrupeds was as scanty as that of our arctic regions, or that it 
was covered during the greater part of every year by snow.’* 

2 L 2 
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could not have belonged to herds which lived at one 
time in the district, even if those northern countries 
had once been clothed with vegetation as luxuriant 
as that of an Indian jungle. But, if we suppose the 
change to have been extremely slow, and to have 
consisted, not so much in a diminution of the mean 
annual temperature, as in an alteration from what 
has been termed an ‘ insular ’ to an ‘ excessive ’ 
climate, from one in which the temperature of winter 
and summer were nearly equalized to one wherein 
the seasons were violently contrasted, we may, per- 
haps, explain the phenomenon. Siberia and other 
arctic regions, after having possessed for ages a 
more uniform temperature, may, after certain changes 
in the form of the arctic land, have become occa- 
sionally exposed to extremely severe winters. When 
these first occurred at distant intervals, the drift snow 
would fill the valleys, and herds of herbivorous quad- 
rupeds would be surprised and buried in a frozen 
mass, as often happens to cattle and human beings, 
overwhelmed, in the Alpine valleys of Switzerland, 
by avalanches. When valleys have become filled 
with ice, as those of Spitzbergen, the contraction of 
the mass causes innumerable deep rents, such as are 
seen in the mer de glace on Mount Blanc. These 
deep crevices usually become filled with loose snow, 
but sometimes a thin covering is drifted across the 
mouth of the chasm, capable of sustaining a certain 
weight. Such treacherous bridges are liable to give 
way when heavy animals are crossing, which are 
then precipitated at once into the body of a glacier, 
which slowly descends to the sea, and becomes a 
floating iceberg. As bears, foxes, and deer now 
abound in Spitzbergen, we may confidently assume 
that the imbedding of animal remains in the glaciers 
of that island must be an event of almost annual 
occurrence. The conversion of drift snow into per- 
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manent glaciers aad icebergs, when it happens to 
become covered over with allaviul matter, transported 
by torrents and floods, is by no means a rare pheno- 
menon in the arctic regions. During a series of 
milder seasons intervening between the severe win- 
ters, the mammoths may have recovered their num- 
bers, and the rhinoceroses may have multiplied 
again, so that the repetition of such catastrophes may 
have been indefinite. The increasing cold, and 
greater frequency of inclement winters, would at last 
thin their numbers, and their final extirpation would 
be consummated by the rapid augmentation of other 
herbivorous quadrupeds, more fitted for the new 
climate*.’* 

In leading the mind of the reader to the contem- 
plation of those remote periods, whose history, dark 
and imperfect as it may be, is yet written in legible 
characters within the soil on which we tread, it may 
occur to some few that we deserve the reproach of 
the amiable and pious Cowper, against those who 

drill and bore 

Tlie solid earth, and from tiie strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That he who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its agef.” 

The professors of geology have too long been open 
to such reproaches, partly from the misplaced zeal 
with which they attempted to associate an infant sci- 
ence with theories crudely conceived, and built up 
without a comprehensive knowledge of a great body 
of facts, — partly from the prejudices of those who 
fancied they saw a moral danger in the pursuit of 
the science itself. But the time is past, we hope 
for ever, when the diligent and modest student of 

♦ Lyell's Geology, vol. i. pp, 96-9. f ^1^® Task, book iii. 

2 L 3 
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Nature, in any of her departments, has to fear the 
same sort of spirit which Galileo had to encounter; 
and which still, in some Catholic states where into- 
lerance predominates, holds the sublime discoveries 
of Newton as little better than [atheism. Now and 
then, in our own days, an ignorant or a crafty con- 
troversialist attempts to repress the progress of in- 
quiry, by proclaiming that some particular course 
of scientific investigation leads to irreligion ; but, in 
her own peaceful and sober courage, true religion 
feels that she has nothing to fear from the utmost 
hardihood of research, and nothing to gain from the 
servile timidity of those who thus exclusively claim to 
be her supporters. It is not necessary — to use the 
words of a late periodical writer, — “to vindicate the 
book of Revelation by impeding the examination of 
the book of Nature ; to justify the God of Truth by 
opposing the study of his works The reason of 
this growing confidence of the truly pious in the issue 
of the most searcliing inquiry, is well stated in the 
paper from which we have just quoted; and it is 
shewn that geology, especially, is not beyond the pale 
of the studies which ought to be pursued by those 
who are anxious to accumulate proofs of a Designing 
Intelligence ; — “ All are now sufficiently aware of 
the danger and impropriety of bringing the discovery 
and arrangement of facts in the physical sciences, into 
competition with subjects of faith. To the scriptures, 
true knowledge has never been hostile ; nor is it 
possible that they, when properly interpreted, should 
ever be enemies to it. The latitude of interpretation, 
which has been always allowed by divines on parti- 
cular passages, may be safely conceded to all those 
which are connected with the sciences. The history 
of the introduction of man upon the globe was evi- 
dently the sole object of the first chapters of Genesis, 
♦ Quarterly Review, No, Ixxxvi. p, 413. 
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and not any revelation of facts in natural history, or of 
physical events, which, being unaccommodated to the 
notions of the age, would have withdrawn the atten* 
tion from those truths as to the moral destinies of 
mankind, which it was the great purpose of the in- 
spired writer to reveal 

Thus, then, freed from those scruples which weighed 
down the understanding of the geological student, 
even up to our own days, we may conscientiously 
assume that the great antiquity of the earth, written 
in such plain characters upon it by its Maker, is no 
longer to be doubted ; and that man, in comparison 
with many other races of animated beings the crea- 
ture of yesterday, is not warranted in thinking 
that this globe was called into existence at the same 
hour when he began to hold dominion over it. And 
why do we pursue this course of thought, when good 
men have existed, or may still exist, who, thinking it 
unsupported by revealed truth, believe that it is dis- 
sociated from natural religion ? — We pursue it, first, 
because the evidences are so strong that our reason 
cannot withhold its assent ; — and, secondly, because 
our conviction appears to conduct us onward to an 
enlarged idea of the wisdom and power of the Great 
Author of the Universe. The science of Astronomy, 
directing the mind to the sublimest objects, and 
assigning no limit to their extent in the infinite space 
which it lays open to our view, is calculated to impress 
us with a more exalted notion of the Creator, than if it 
had shewn a boundary to his creation. Assuredly, in 
the same manner the science of Geology, in proclaim- 
ing that since the granite pillars of the earth were 
aid (themselves probably the result of an all-pervad- 
’ng fire which was still in operation when the round 
uass became spheroidal), there has been crust heaped 
ipon crust, by causes of which many are still opera- 
♦ Quarterly Review, No.lxxxvi. p. 414. 
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ting, and that generations upon generations of living 
beings, many of whose species have utterly perished, 
are enclosed within those various strata, — assuredly 
that science, in thus conducting us back to ages 
which appear almost infinite to our finite capacities, 
must have a tendency more to raise our idea of a 
Presiding Power operating through boundless </me, 
than if we saw that Power working, as man does, 
only during a few years of recorded history. The 
links in this chain of created beings, too, are so 
distinct, that we cannot fail to perceive, in their rela- 
tions each to the other, the operation of the same great 
laws, by which the entire universe is held together, 
and “ the most ancient heavens are fresh and strong.** 
Nor is it the least instructive object of such contem- 
plations to consider that man is still young upon the 
earth. It is his high privilege — a boon not bestowed 
upon any of the former races of beings — to “ replenish 
the earth and subdue it — but the advantages of this 
great gift could not be fully attained till the pro- 
gressive experience of the social state had taught 
him the widest range of his supremacy. Uncivilized 
communities are as powerless as the beasts of the 
field, to repair the waste of animal life. The ele- 
phant tramples down forests, but he does not plant 
a single tree ; — and the solitary savage starves amidst 
plains as large as kingdoms, without sowing a grain 
of corn to afford him abundance. But even civilized 
communities have much to attain before the earth 
can be held to be perfectly replenished and subdued. 
How large a proportion of the most fertile countries 
remains uncultivated — ^liow many marshes are there 
to be drained, hovr many wastes to be tilled ! With all 
her great resources, how many unknown regions has 
commerce yet to visit, to draw from them new pro- 
ducts of the soil, or, by spreading the arts of indus- 
try amongst the uncultivated, to lend a new value 
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to the intercourse which the cultivated establish, by 
carrying the principle of exchange as far as it will 
reach. The complete civilization of the earth must 
necessarily be the work of ages ; — and it may be re- 
tarded, as it has already been, by ignorance and 
tyranny. But while the nations who are blessed 
with the largest shares of freedom and knowledge 
resolve not to lose those inestimable possessions, the 
great work must go forward ; and it is encouraging 
to know, and honourable not to shrink from the re- 
sponsibility attached to the knowledge, that the des- 
^tinies of man throughout the whole world are not 
ilightly advanced, when a maritime and commercial 
.country like our own determines to obtain for herself 
\he fullest possible amount of the benefits of sound 
Vacation and just government. 
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We have thus traced the history of the Elephant, as 
he is seen in our modern menageries, — as he is 
found in India and Africa in a state of nature, — as 
he is subjected by art to the dominion of man in the 
one country, or hunted to the death in the other, — as 
he is trained in the East for domestic use, for exhibi- 
tions of cruelty, or for purposes of pageantry, — or as 
he is still used in the wars of modern Asia. We have 
exhibited him, too, as he was formerly found in the 
tremendous conflicts of the Mongol conquerors, — as 
he was employed in warfare by Alexander and his 
successors, by the kings of Egypt and Syria, and by 
the Romans and Carthaginians. We have shewn 
him, also, administering to the brutal sports of an- 
cient luxury, or supplying the material for the most 
splendid exercise of ancient art. Lastly, we have 
traced him through ages in which man had no con- 
trol over his actions, and in which he probably 
was at the head of the existing animal world, as 
much by his physical power as by his sagacity. It is 
not the least singular part of this history, spreading 
over so large a period of human action, and con- 
nected with a time antecedent to man’s existence, or 
at least his existence surrounded with the power of 
society, that the quadruped which appears thus to 
have been the first altogether in might, of the 
fossil races, and which still preserves this supremacy 
in a state of nature, should of all animals be most 
exposed to the destructive strength of social man. 
As civilization advances we find the physical force 
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3 f the elephant less and less in request. In war, he 
las been superseded by cannon ; in commerce, by 
steam engines. As long as ivory is desired in the 
irts, he will be encouraged to a certain extent in the 
jncultivated parts of Asia and Africa. But it is 
orobable that, in a long future career of civilization 
during which man may subject the whole world to 
Ihe dominion of reason, the cost of maintaining the 
elephant in woods and pastures may be balanced 
against his comparatively small benefit to society ; — 
and then (and it is not difficult to imagine such a 
period of complete civilization) the race will altoge- 
ther perish, and the elephant will be known to distant 
generations only as the mastodon and the megathe- 
rium are recognized — by a few skeletons, put toge- 
ther by science, out of bones scattered up and down 
the earth. 


i.^he scientific character of the elephant is as fol- 
)ws : — 

Elephant. — E\ e0a9, Aristotle — Elephas, Pliny, 

No cutting teeth; two large tusks in the upper jaw 

Molar Total 10. 

2- 2 

The most striking characteristic of the genus, a 
long proboscis. 

.Feet round, terminated by small hoofs. 

Ll. The Indian Elephant. Elephas Indicus^ 

tuviER. 

[Head elongated, forehead concave, ears small and an- 
gular ; tile laminae of the molar teeth forming undu- 
lating parallel lines. Four hoofs on the hind feet. 
Inhabits the South of Asia, particularly Ceylon. 
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2. The African Elephant. Elcphas yifricanvs, 
Cuvier. 

Head rounded, forehead concave, large rounded ears ; 
the laminae of the molar teeth forming rhomboidal 
lines. Three hcofs on the hind feet. 

Inhabits the middle and south of Africa. 
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